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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 
i cen organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the 
educational publisher, for the purpose 
of promoting peace, justice and good- 
will among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has 
sought to increase public understanding 
of international problems by an objec- 
tive presentation of the facts of inter- 
national relations. This purpose is ac- 
complished principally through its pub- 
lications and by the maintenance of a 
Reference Service which furnishes on 
request information on current inter- 
national problems. 


Recently increased attention has been 
focused on American foreign relations 
by study groups organized for the con- 
sideration of actual problems of policy. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


International organization is not a new concept in the minds of men, 
but the creation of most of the international organizations now in existence 
has occurred within the memory of many who are by no means our oldest 
citizens. Before the last war, it was not too difficult for the interested lay- 
man, the scholar, the government official, or the teacher to keep abreast 
of new ideas and new philosophies. He watched the League of Nations, 
the Pan American Union, and a handful of specialized organizations like 
the Postal Union or the International Institute of Agriculture, and felt 
reasonably safe in his conviction that he could qualify as an intelligent 
citizen or even, at times, a teacher. 

These relatively placid days are gone forever. The war against the 
Nazis and the Japanese itself brought into existence a host of specialized 
international agencies concerned with bringing the Allies to victory. In 
some instances the wartime effort, or the wartime disagreements, proved 
the importance of converting a temporary cooperation into a continuing 
partnership. In other cases, the overwhelming difficulties in postwar 
rehabilitation and reconstruction dictated the wisdom of sharing knowl- 
edge, resources, and responsibility in the effort to create a peaceful and 
stable world. The result has been such a number of international organiza- 
tions as to leave the student appalled at the pile of documents upon his 
desk, and the concerned layman totally confused. Although the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies are certainly the core, regional or- 
ganizations, agencies for the liquidation of the war, and even special 
bilateral organizations exist whose activities should not be overlooked nor 
importance minimized. The mere acquisition of facts about these agencies 
is a difficult matter. 

In a larger view, facts alone, important though they are, are not 
enough. This country, together with other nations of the world, is enter- 
ing into a period when there will be an increasing tendency to seek through 
international means the solution of problems which a decade ago were 
thought to be purely domestic. To secure efficiency, to choose means 
appropriate to the ends in view, or to promote the very principle of inter- 
national codperation requires a comparative knowledge of international 
organizations and why they have or have not worked in varying cir- 
cumstances. International organization, in other words, is becoming an 
increasingly important part of the study and understanding” of inter- 
national relations. 

Having these ideas in mind and recognizing, as it has in earlier years in 

1 











2 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


its other activities including the distribution of League of Nations docu- 
ments, how closely these problems are related to the fundamental pur- 
poses of the charter of the World Peace Foundation, the Trustees decided 
in the spring of 1946 to take definite action toward the dissemination of 
accurate information and informed comment on the manifold problems of 
international organization. The result of that decision is the present 
periodical which, under the direction of a competent Board of Editors, 
should perform a unique service to teachers, students, and specialists in 
the field of international organization. 


Harvey H. Bundy, President 
World Peace Foundation 


Boston, Massachusetts 
February 15, 1947 
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FROM LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO UNITED NATIONS 


by LeLtanp M. Goopricx* 


I. 


On April 18, 1946, the League Assembly adjourned after taking the 
necessary steps to terminate the existence of the League of Nations and 
transfer its properties and assets to the United Nations. On August 1, 
this transfer took place at a simple ceremony in Geneva. Thus, an im- 
portant and, at one time, promising experiment in international coopera- 
tion came formally to an end. Outside of Geneva, no important notice was 
taken of this fact. Within the counsels of the United Nations, there was 
an apparent readiness to write the old League off as a failure, and to re- 
gard the new organization as something unique, representing a fresh 
approach to the world problems of peace and security. Quite clearly 
there was a hesitancy in many quarters to call attention to the essential 
continuity of the old League and the new United Nations for fear of 
arousing latent hostilities or creating doubts which might seriously 
jeopardize the birth and early success of the new organization. 

This silence regarding the League could well be understood at a time 
when the establishment of a general world organization to take the place 
of the discredited League was in doubt, when it was uncertain whether 
the United States Senate would agree to American participation, and when 
the future course of the Soviet Union was in the balance. Though careful 
consideration had been given within the Department of State to League 
experience in the formulation of American proposals, it was quite under- 
standable that officers of the Department, in the addresses which they 
delivered and reports which they made on the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, should have for the most part omitted all references to the League 
except where it seemed possible. to point to the great improvements that 
had been incorporated in the new Proposals. Nor was it surprising, in 
view of the past relation of the United States to the League and the 
known antipathy of the Soviet Union to that organization, that Secretary 
of State Stettinius in his address to the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco on April 26, 1945, failed once to refer to the League of Nations, 


* LeLtanp M. Goopnrics, Professor of Political Science at Brown University and Professor 
of International Organization at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, was Secretary of 
the Committee on the Pacific Settlement of Disputes of Commission III at the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. He is co-editor of the Documents on American Foreign Relations 
series, co-author, with Edvard Hambro, of Charter of the United Nations: Commentary and 
Documents, and a former Director of the World Peace Foundation. 
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or the part of an American President in the establishment of it.! In fact, 
from the addresses and debates at the San Francisco Conference, the 
personnel assembled for the Conference Secretariat, and the organization 
and procedure of the Conference, it would have been quite possible for 
an outside observer to draw the conclusion that this was a pioneer effort 
in world organization.? Since the United Nations came into being as a 
functioning organization there has been a similar disinclination on the 
part of those participating in its work to call attention to its true relation 
to the League of Nations. 

While the circumstances which make it necessary for those officially 
connected with the United Nations to be so circumspect in their refer- 
ences to the League of Nations can be appreciated, the student of inter- 
national organization is free, in fact is duty bound, to take a more inde- 
pendent and objective view of the relations of the two organizations. If 
his studies lead him to the conclusion that the United Nations is in large 
measure the result of a continuous evolutionary development extending 
well into the past, instead of being the product of new ideas conceived 
under pressure of the recent war, that should not be the occasion for de- 
spair, as we know from the past that those social institutions which 
have been most successful in achieving their purposes are those which are 
the product of gradual evolutionary development, those which in general 
conform to established habits of thought but which nevertheless have the 
inner capacity for adaptation to new conditions and new needs. 

While progress largely depends upon the discovery and application of 
new ideas and techniques, it has always been considered the test of prac- 
tical statesmanship to be able to build on the past, adapting what has 
been proven to be useful in past experience to the needs and requirements 
of the changing world. Thus the framers of the American Constitution, 
while they created much that was new, did not hesitate to draw heavily 
upon the institutions and principles which were a part of their common 
background of experience in America and in England. At the time of the 
establishment of the League of Nations, the view was commonly held, 
certainly with more justification than today in relation to the United 
Nations, that something really unique was being created. However, we 
have come to recognize that even the League system was primarily a 
systematization of pre-war ideas and practices, with some innovations 
added in the light of war experience. Sir Alfred Zimmern has expressed 
this fact very well in these words: 

_. . . The League of Nations was never intended to be, nor is it, 
a revolutionary organization. On the contrary, it accepts the world 


1 United Nations Conference on Interna- Conference, see Grayson Kirk and Lawrence 
tional Organization, Document 15, P/3, H. Chamberlain, ‘“‘The Organization of the 
April 27, 1945. San Francisco Conference,”’ in Political Sci- 

2 For an authoritative description of the ence Quarterly, LX (1945), p. 321. 
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of states as it finds it and merely seeks to provide a more satisfactory 

2 means for carrying on some of the business which these states trans- 
e act between one another. It is not even revolutionary in the more 
n limited sense of revolutionizing the methods for carrying on inter- 
r state business. It does not supersede the older methods. It merely 


supplements them.* 


pean Concert of Powers, the practice of arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes, international administrative cooperation, to mention only a 
few—which entered into the fabric of the League. Should we be surprised 
y to find that what was true of the League of Nations is even more true 
4 of the United Nations? 
, Those who have thus far attempted a comparison of the United Nations 
, with the League of Nations have, generally speaking, been concerned 
f . with pointing out the differences.‘ Furthermore, comparison has been 
; made of the textual provisions of the Covenant and the provisions of the 
5 Charter, not taking into account actual practice under the Covenant. 
Such a basis of comparison naturally leads to an exaggerated idea of the 
extent of the gap which separates the two systems. If in similar fashion 
the Constitution of the United States as it existed on paper at the time 
, it became effective in 1789 were compared with the Constitution as it is 
| applied today, the conclusion undoubtedly would be that a revolution 
7 had occurred in the intervening period. Obviously, any useful comparison 
of the League and the United Nations must be based on the League system 
as it developed under the Covenant. If that is done, it becomes clear that 
the gap separating the League of Nations and the United Nations is not 
large, that many provisions of the United Nations system have been 
taken directly from the Covenant, though usually with changes of names 
and rearrangements of words, that other provisions are little more than 
codifications, so to speak, of League practice as it developed under the 
Covenant, and that still other provisions represent the logical development 
of ideas which were in process of evolution when the League was actively 
functioning. Of course there are many exceptions, some of them impor- 
tant. But the point upon which attention needs to be focused for the 
serious student of international affairs is that the United Nations does 
not represent a break with the past, but rather the continued application 
of old ideas and methods with some changes deemed necessary in the 
light of past experience. If people would only recognize this simple truth, 
they might be more intelligent in their evaluation of past efforts and more 
tolerant in their appraisal of present efforts. 


t 
4 We have come to recognize the various strands of experience—the Euro- 
1 


3 Alfred Zimmern, The League of Nations the United Nations: Points of Difference,” 
and the Rule of Law, London, 1936, p. 4. in Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 
* See, for example, Clyde Eagleton, ‘‘Cove- 263. 
nant of the League of Nations and Charter of 
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IL. 


Space does not permit a detailed analysis with a view to establishing 
the exact extent to which the United Nations is a continuation of the 
League system. All that is attempted here is to consider the more impor- 
tant features of the United Nations system, particularly those with re- 
spect to which claims to uniqueness have been made, with a view to de- 
termining to what extent in general this continuity can be said to exist. 


Relation to the Peace Settlement 


One point that has been made in favor of the United Nations as a special 
claim to uniqueness is that its Charter is an independent instrument, un- 
connected with the treaties which are in process of being made for settling 
the political and economic issues of World War II.§ In contrast, it is 
argued that the League, by virtue of the fact that its Covenant was made 
at the Paris Peace Conference, and incorporated in each of the peace 
treaties, was from the beginning so involved in the issues of the peace 
settlement that it was never able to overcome the initial handicap of 
being a League to enforce the peace treaties. It is true, of course, that | 
under the Covenant and under other provisions of the peace treaties, 
the League had placed upon it certain responsibilities in connection 
with the carrying out of the peace settlement. This connection was not, 
in the early years of the League, regarded as an unmixed evil. One dis- 
tinguished observer, while recognizing that a principal function of the 
League was ‘‘to execute the peace treaties,” concluded on the basis of 
the first years of experience that this connection on balance served a 
useful world purpose.’ It might be suggested that the criticism that later 
came to be made of the League on the ground of its relation to the peace 
treaties was primarily an attack upon the treaties themselves and would 
have been directed against any international organization which proved 
incapable of revising them. Without further arguing this point, however, 
the question can be raised as to how different will be the relation of the 
United Nations to the peace settlement following World War II? 

While the Charter is a separate instrument and was made at a con- 
ference called specially for the purpose, the United Nations will inevitably 
become intimately and directly associated with the peace treaties once 
they are made. For one thing the original Members of the United Nations 
were those states that were at war with one or more of the Axis powers 
at the time of the San Francisco Conference. Furthermore, the interpre- 


5 See, for example, Clyde Eagleton, ‘‘Cove- of Danzig. Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
nant of the League of Nations and Charterof Part III, section IV, Annex, chapter II, and 
the United Nations: Points of Difference,” in section XI. 

Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 264. 7 W. E. Rappard, International Relations 

6 See, for example, the provision of the Viewed from Geneva, New Haven, 1925, p. 
Treaty of Versailles relating to the adminis- 14-16. 
tration of the Saar Basin and the protection 
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tation to date of the provisions of Article 4 of the Charter makes it clear 
that the conduct of a non-member state during the war is an important 
factor in determining whether that state shall be admitted to member- 
ship. While Article 107 dissociates the United Nations as a peace organi- 
™ zation from action taken in relation to enemy states, once the peace 
™ treaties have been made they will become part of the existing economic 
9 | and political order on the basis of which the United Nations will seek to 
maintain peace and security. It is difficult to see how an international 
organization for maintaining peace and security, such as the United 
J Nations is, can do so on any other basis. Furthermore, in connection 
- with the making of the peace treaties, we already see the United Nations 
z being called upon to exercise important functions of administration or 
3 guarantee similar to those which the League was asked to perform. Thus 
the United Nations guarantee of the special regime for Trieste parallels 
, very closely the League guarantee of Danzig in its basic conception, 
) and the proposed role of the United Nations in connection with “terri- 
| tories detached from enemy states in connection with the Second World 
War’’® is almost identical to that of the League in relation to “‘colonies 
and territories which as a consequence of the late war [World War I] 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly 

governed them.” ® 
In this same connection we should consider the respective powers and 
responsibilities of the two organizations in regard to the revision of the 
two peace settlements. One serious criticism made of the League of Na- 
tions was its ineffectiveness as an instrumentality for the revision of those 
provisions of the peace treaties which had come to be recognized as unfair 
and unjust. Under the Covenant of the League the Assembly was em- 
powered to advise the revision of treaties which had become “‘inap- 
plicable’’ and the consideration of international conditions whose continu- 
ation might affect the peace of the world.'® This provision remained a dead 
letter from the beginning, due to the Assembly’s lack of power of decision 
and means of enforcement." How much more effective is the United Na- 
tions likely to be in this respect? According to Article 14 of the Charter the 
General Assembly may recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, regardless of origin, which is likely to impair friendly 
relations among nations. While there is no specific mention made of the 
revision of treaties, the General Assembly is clearly authorized under this 
Article to discuss any situation having its origin in unsatisfactory treaty 
provisions and to make recommendations thereon.” There is, however, 

8 Charter of the United Nations, Article 77. | New York, 1937, p. 106-11. 


® Covenant of the League of Nations, Article 12 See discussion in Leland M. Goodrich 
and Edvard Hambro, Charter of the United 


12, paragraph 1. 
10 Tbid., Article 19. Nations: Commentary and Documents, Boston, 


" Frederick S. Dunn, Peaceful Change, 1946, p. 104-06. 
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no obligation on the part of Members to accept any recommendation 
that may be made. Thus the power conferred under this Article does not 
go substantially beyond that of the Assembly under Article 19 of the 
Covenant and there is the same chance, if not likelihood, that the United 
Nations will be ineffective as an instrument for treaty revision. Further- 
more, while the Security Council is given broad powers to take necessary 
action to maintain peace and security, the powers which the Council 
has to bind Members are limited to those falling within the general 
category of enforcement action and do not extend to the power to impose 
upon parties to a dispute or states interested in a particular situation any 
particular terms of settlement or adjustment. That was made clear in the 
discussions at San Francisco." 


Basic Character of Two Organizations 


‘ 


The statement has been made that the United Nations is ‘‘ potentially 
and actually much stronger”’ than the League of Nations.’ That state- 
ment might lend itself to some misunderstanding, particularly in view of 
the fact that it is only one of many statements that have been made 
suggesting that the United Nations inherently is a more powerful or- 
ganization and therefore more likely to achieve its purpose by virtue of 
the specific provisions of its Charter th > was the League of Nations. 

We can start, I think, with the funda. ental proposition that the United 
Nations, as was the League of Nations, is primarily a cooperative enter- 
prise and falls generally within the category of leagues and confederations 
instead of within that of federal unions. Except in one situation, neither 
the United Nations nor its principal political organs have the authority 
to take decisions binding on Members without their express consent. 
Without this power, it is impossible to regard the organs of the United 
Nations as constituting a government in the sense of the federal govern- 
ment of the United States. The essential character of the United Nations 
is specifically affirmed in the first of the principles laid down in Article 
2 of the Charter where it is stated that ‘‘the organization is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all its members.” This principle was 
not expressly stated in the Covenant of the League of Nations, but was, 
nevertheless, implicit in its provisions. 

Since both the United Nations and the League of Nations are based 
primarily upon the principle of voluntary cooperation, the point that 
needs special consideration is whether, more or less as an exception to the 
general principle, the Charter contains provisions which give to the or- 
gans of the United Nations greater authority than was vested in the corre- 


18 See Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit., p. Handbook on the New World Organization, 
152-53, 155-59. New York, 1946, p. 16, 
4 Louis Dolivet, The United Nations: A ‘ 
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rs sponding organs of the League. In this connection a great deal of emphasis 
. has been placed upon the provisions of the Charter regulating voting in 
7 the General Assembly and the Security Council. It is, of course, true that 
7 under Article 18 of the Charter decisions of the General Assembly can be 
: taken by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting, in- 
E stead of by unanimous vote of those present, as was the requirement for 
. the League Assembly. It must be borne in mind, however, that on ques- 
l tions of policy the General Assembly can only recommend, and that con- 
: sequently any decision taken is a decision to make a recommendation. 
Also, it is quite unfair to compare these provisions without taking into 
account the practice of the League Assembly under the Covenant. In 
several important respects the rule of the Covenant was interpreted so 
as to bring actual League practice fairly close to the provisions of the Char- 
ter. For one thing, it was provided in the rules of the Assembly that a 
state which abstained from voting was not to be counted as present, with 
the result that abstention was a means by which certain of the conse- 
quences of the unanimity rule could be avoided. More important, how- 
ever, was the rule which was established in the first session of the League 
Assembly, that a resolution expressing a wish, technically known as a 
“voeu,’’ might be adopted by a majority vote. This had the effect of 
making possible a whole range of Assembly decisions by majority vote 
which did not differ in any important respect from decisions which may 
be taken by the General Assembly by majority or two-thirds votes.” 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the League Assembly early came 
to the conclusion that the decision to recommend an amendment to the 
Covenant under Article 26 might be taken by a majority vote,!” with the 
result that the power of the Assembly to initiate amendments actually 
could be exercised more easily than under the Charter of the United 
Nations. Thus it would seem erroneous to view the provisions of the 
Charter with respect to the power of the General Assembly to make 
decisions as representing any fundamentally different approach from or 
any great advance over the comparable provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations as interpreted in practice. 

When we turn our attention to the Security Council we find admittedly 
that an important change has been made. Under the League Covenant 
the Council was governed by the unanimity rule except in procedural 
matters, and this proved a serious handicap, particularly when the Coun- 
cil was acting under Article 11 of the Covenant. It was possible for a 
member of the Council, accused of threatening or disturbing the peace, 
to prevent any effective action under this Article by the interposition 


1 See Margaret E. Burton, The Assembly national Organization, Baltimore, 1940, p. 24. 
of the League of Nations, Chicago, 1941, p. 17 League of Nations, Records of the Second 
175-205. Assembly, Plenary Meetings, p. 733-35. See 

16 See C. A. Riches, Majority Rule in Inter- also, Burton, op. cit., p. 187. 
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of its veto, as happened in the case of Japanese aggression in Manchuria 
in 1931 and the threat of Italian aggression in Ethiopia in 1935. Under 
the Charter it is possible for a decision to be taken binding Members of 
the United Nations without their express consent. Furthermore, this 
decision may require specific acts upon the part of the Members of the 
United Nations and is not to be regarded as a simple recommendation as 
was the case with decisions taken by the League Council under Articles 
10 and 16. 

Nevertheless, there are important points to be kept in mind before we 
conclude that a revolutionary step has been taken. In the first place, 
a decision by the Security Council can only have the effect of a recom- 
mendation when the Security Council is engaged in the performance of 
its functions under Chapter VI, t.e. when it is seeking to achieve the pa- 
cific settlement or adjustment of a dispute or situation. Furthermore, 
while the decision of the Security Council with respect to enforcement 
action under Chapter VII is binding upon Members of the United Na- 
tions, including those not represented on the Security Council, such 
decisions cannot be taken without the concurrence of all the permanent 
members of the Security Council. Consequently, in a situation compara- 
ble to that of Japanese aggression against China in Manchuria in 1931 
and the threat of Italian aggression against Ethiopia in 1935, where the 
League Council admittedly failed on account of the unanimity principle, 
the Security Council would be prevented from taking any decision. 
Under the Charter the Security Council has power, which the League 
Council did not have, to take action against the small powers, but the 
experience of the past would seem to show that it is not the smaller 
powers, acting alone, who are most likely to disturb the peace. When 
dealing with threats by smaller powers acting alone the League Council 
was reasonably effective; it failed only when small powers had the back- 
ing of great powers. In spite of important changes in the technical provi- 
sions of the Charter, one is forced to the conclusion that so far as the 
actual possession of power is concerned, the United Nations has not ad- 
vanced much beyond the League of Nations and that in comparable situa- 
tions much the same result is to be anticipated. In the last analysis under 
either system success or failure is dependent upon the ability of the more 
powerful members to cooperate effectively for common ends. 

Finally, the provisions of the Charter with regard to amendments 
and withdrawal follow in all essential respects the provisions of the Cove- 
nant and the practices developed thereunder. Under both Charter and 
Covenant no amendment recommended by the Assembly can become 
effective until ratified by the great powers. The Covenant was a little 
more restrictive than the Charter in one respect, requiring ratification by 


- all members of the League whose representatives composed the Council, 
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plus a majority of all other members, thereby giving any Council member 
a “veto.” On the other hand, the Charter, while limiting the ‘‘veto”’ to 
permanent members, requires approval by two-thirds of the Members 
of the United Nations. In practice, the charter provisions are not likely 
to have substantially different results. 

Likewise, with respect to withdrawal, the League and the United Na- 
tions systems do not differ in any important respect. The Covenant of 
the League expressly permitted withdrawal under certain conditions 
which were not, however, enforced in practice.'* The Charter says noth- 
ing about withdrawal but it is understood on the basis of a declaration 
adopted at San Francisco that the right of withdrawal can be exercised.’ 
No doubt influenced by the League practice anid conforming to it, it was 
decided that no legal conditions should be attached to the exercise of this 
right and that ro attempt should be made to force a state to remain a 
Member, although it was made clear that a moral obligation to continue 
as a Member exists and that the right of withdrawal should only be exer- 
cised for very good reasons. 


Basic Obligations of Members 


Enumerated in Article 2 of the Charter are certain basic obligations of 
Members of the United Nations. These include the obligation to settle 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and 
security are not endangered, the obligation to refrain from the threat or 
the use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state, and the obligation to give assistance to the United Nations 
in any action taken under the terms of the Charter. Similar commitments 
phrased in somewhat different language and with somewhat different 
meanings were to be found in various Articles of the Covenant.?® From 
the point of view of form the Charter does represent a somewhat different 
approach in that these basic commitments are grouped together as Princi- 
ples binding upon all Members. The phraseology of the Charter in certain 
respects undoubtedly represents improvement. For instance, the provision 
of Article 2, paragraph 4, by which Members are to refrain “‘from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any state”’ represents an advance over the corresponding provi- 
sions of the Covenant which made it possible for members to take refuge 
in the technicality that an undeclared war in the material sense was no 
war and that therefore such use of armed force did not constitute a “‘re- . 
sort to war.’’ On the other hand, in one important respect, the basic 


18 Article 1, paragraph 2. p. 86-89. 

19 For text, see UNCIO, Verbatim Minutes 20 Articles 10; 12, paragraph 1; 13, para- 
of the Ninth Plenary Session, June 25, 1945, graphs 1 and 4; 15, paragraphs 1 and 6; 16, 
Document 1210, P/20, p. 5-6; for text and paragraphs 1 and 3; and 17. 
comment, see Goodrich and Hambro. op. cit., 
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obligations of the Members of the United Nations may prove to be less 
satisfactory since, in the matter of enforcement action, the obligation of 
the Members of the United Nations is to accept and carry out decisions 
of the Security Council and to give assistance to the United Nations 
in any action taken under the Charter, while under Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant, the obligation of members extended to the taking of specific meas- 
ures against any state resorting to war in violation of its obligations under 
the Covenant. While this obligation was weakened by resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly in 1921, it nevertheless proved capable of providing the 
legal basis for important action against Italy in 1935. 


III. 


The element of continuity in the progression from League of Nations 
to United Nations is perhaps most obvious when we examine the struc- 
ture of the two organizations. The General Assembly is the League As- 
sembly, from the point of view of the basic principles of its composition, 
powers and procedures. We have already seen from an examination of 
voting procedures that the practical difference between the League pro- 
visions and their actual application and the Charter provisions has been 
greatly exaggerated. The powers of the General Assembly, as compared 
with those of the League Assembly, have been somewhat restricted, it is 
true. The General Assembly’s powers of discussion under Article 10 of 
the Charter and succeeding articles are fully as broad and comprehensive 
as the League Assembly’s powers under Article 3, paragraph 3 of the 
Covenant. Only in respect to the making of recommendations has the 
power of the General Assembly been limited, and this, it can be argued, 
is in line with the practice which developed under the Covenant according 
to which the Council, and not the Assembly, ordinarily dealt with dis- 
putes and situations which endangered peace and good understanding.” 
The significant difference is that under the Charter a party to a dispute 
cannot by its act alone transfer the dispute from the Council to the 
Assembly, as was possible under Article 15, paragraph 9, of the Covenant. 

The Security Council, from the point of view of composition, is the old 
League Council. One important change, however, has been introduced 
into the Charter. The League Council had general responsibilities and 
functions, whereas the Security Council is a highly specialized organ. 
Instead of having one council with broad powers as did the League, the 
United Nations has three, among which the various functions and powers 
of the League Council are divided. To a certain extent this new set-up 
was anticipated in League practice. At the time when the League’s 
prestige as a peace and security organization was low, the Assembly 
created a special committee known as the Bruce Committee to inquire 
#1 See Burton, op. cit., p. 284-374. 
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and report on the possibilities of giving the economic and social work of 
the League greater autonomy. This Committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of a new organ to be known as the Central Committee for Eco- 
nomic and Social Questions to which would be entrusted the direction and 
supervision of the work of the League committees in this field.» This 
proposed Committee, while it never was set up, was in effect the fore- 
runner of the present Economic and Social Council. 

So far as the Trusteeship Council is concerned, there is a somewhat 
similar background of development. While the Council was responsible 
under the Covenant for the supervision of the administration of mandates, 
in actual practice the Council came to rely very heavily on the Mandates 
Commission which, under the Charter, has come to be elevated to the 
rank of a principal organ, responsible not to the Council but to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This very responsibility of the Trusteeship Council to the 
General Assembly was to some extent anticipated in the practice of the 
League. Over the protest of some members, the League Assembly early 
asserted and exercised the right to discuss and express its opinion on man- 
dates questions. While the Council was technically responsible for the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Covenant, there can be little doubt 
but what the Assembly exercised a real influence both on Council action 
and upon the mandatory powers.** 

The Secretariat of the United Nations is clearly a continuation of the 
League Secretariat, not only in name, but also largely in substance. While 
the Charter provisions would permit its organization on somewhat differ- 
ent lines, with separate staffs for the principal organs of the United Na- 
tions, it seems clear that the conception of a unified Secretariat has pre- 
vailed.* ‘The role of the Secretary-General as the administrator of the 
United Nations derives from that of his counterpart in the League of 
Nations,” * but has clearly assumed greater importance and scope under 
the provisions of the Charter. Due to political circumstances and the 
personality of the first holder of the office, the Secretary-General of the 
League never came to exercise a strong guiding hand in the direction of 
the League’s work. The Charter of the United Nations, however, both 
expressly and by implication, gives the Secretary-General greater power 
and seems to expect more constructive leadership from him. More par- 
ticularly, the role which the Secretary-General will be called upon to play 
in connection with the coordination of the work of the specialized agencies 
will require the exercise of initiative and strong leadership.** 


22 League of Nations, Monthly Summary, cember 1945, p. 84-94; Walter H. C. Laves 
August 1939, Special Supplement. and Donald Stone, “The United Nations 
28 See Quincy Wright, Mandates under the Secretariat,’’ Foreign Policy Reports, October 
League of Nations, Chicago, 1930, p. 133-35. 15, 1946. 
See Report of the Preparatory Commis- 28 Laves and Stone, op. cit., p. 183. 
sion of the United Nations, PC/20, 23 De- % Thid., p. 186 et seq. 
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With respect to the Court, it is clearly recognized that, while it was 
decided to set up a new Court under a new name, it will be essentially the 
same as the Permanent Court of International Justice.?” The fact that 
this Court is regarded as one of the principal organs of the United Nations 
does not in substance distinguish it from the Permanent Court. For pur- 
poses of expediency it seemed advisable to maintain the fiction that the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was independent of the League 
system, but a careful examination of the actual organization and work 
of the Court will leave no doubt that the Court functioned as fully within 
the framework of the League as will the International Court of Justice 
within the framework of the United Nations. 


IV. 


Like the League of Nations, the United Nations is a ‘‘ general interna- 
tional organization” in the sense that its functions and actions cover 
the whole range of matters of international concern. Both the Preamble 
and the statement of Purposes contained in Article I of the Charter make 
this clear. In fact this generality of purpose and function is more ex- 
plicitly stated in the Charter than it was in the Covenant, though in the 
practice of the League it came to be fully recognized. The Charter of the 
United Nations, in its general arrangement and substantive provisions, 
divides the major activities of the Organization into three categories: 
(1) the maintenance of international peace and security, by the pacific 
settlement of disputes and the taking of enforcement measures; (2) the 
promotion of international economic and social cooperation; and (3) the 
protection of the interests of the peoples of non-self-governing territories. 


The Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


The Charter system for the pacific settlement of disputes,?* while 
differing from that of the League in many details of substance and 
phraseology, follows it in accepting two basic principles: (1) that parties 
to a dispute are in the first instance to seek a peaceful settlement by means 
of their own choice; and (2) that the political organs of the international 
organization are to intervene only when the dispute has become a threat 
to the peace, and then only in a mediatory or conciliatory capacity. 

The obligation which Members of the United Nations accept under 
Article 2, paragraph 3 is to “settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered.’”’ Under Article 34, paragraph 1, the parties to any 

27 UNCIO, Report of the Rapporteur of LX (1946), p. 1-52. 
Committee IV/1, Document 913, IV/1/74 28 For detailed analysis, see Leland M. 
(1). See also Manley O. Hudson, “The Goodrich, “Pacific Settlement of Disputes,” 


Twenty-Fourth Year of the World Court,” in American Political Science Review, XX XIX 
in American Journal of International Law, (1945), p. 956-970, 
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dispute ‘the continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security, shall, first of all seek a solution” by 
peaceful means of their own choice. Furthermore, by the terms of Article 
36 of the Statute of the Court, Members may by declaration accept under 
certain conditions the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. Declarations 
made by Members of the United Nations accepting the compulsory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice and still in force 
are declared to be acceptances under this Article. 

The legal obligations which Members of the United Nations have thus 
assumed are substantially the same as the obligations of League members 
under the Covenant and supplementary agreements. The Covenant itself 
did not place upon members of the League the obligation to settle all 
their disputes by peaceful means. However, forty-six states accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court by making declarations 
under Article 36 of the Statute.*® By Article 2 of the General Pact for the 
Renunciation of War of 1928 (Kellogg-Briand Pact), the signatories 
agreed that ‘“‘the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be . . . shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.” 

The powers of the United Nations organs for the pacific settlement of 
disputes are substantially the same as those of the principal organs of the 
League. Under the Charter, as under the Covenant, the functions of 
political organs in this connection are limited to discussion, inquiry, 
mediation and conciliation. It is clear from the words of the Charter and 
from the discussions at San Francisco, that the Security Council has no 
power of final decision in connection with its functions of pacific settle- 
ment.*® The Charter does, however, seek to differentiate between the 
functions and powers of the General Assembly and the Security Council 
in a way that the Covenant did not do. More specifically it makes the 
Security Council primarily responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
security, does not permit a party to a dispute to have the matter trans- 
ferred at its request to the General Assembly, and limits the power of the 
General Assembly in principle to that of discussion. This constitutes an 
important departure from the textual provisions of the League Covenant 
which gave the Council and Assembly the same general competence and 
expressly allowed a party, acting under Article 15, paragraph 9, to have a 
dispute transferred at its request to the Assembly. It is significant, how- 
ever, that out of some 66 disputes that came before the League, only three 
were actually brought before the Assembly under this provision. It would 
thus appear, and this is the conclusion of a careful student of the Assem- 


29 See Manley O. Hudson, ‘‘The Twenty- 30 See UNCIO, Report of the Rapporteur 
Fourth Year of the World Court,” op. cit., of Committee III/2, Document 1027, 
p. 33, III/2/31(1), p. 4. 
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bly," that actual practice under the Covenant resulted in a differentiation 
of function. This the Charter seeks to make obligatory. 

In certain other respects the Charter system departs from the League 
pattern, but the importance of these differences can be greatly exag- 
gerated. The elimination of the requirement of unanimity in voting the- 
oretically increases the power of the Security Council, as compared with 
the League Council, in dealing with disputes and situations, but con- 
sidering that the Security Council can only recommend, and that in 
League practice, agreement of the great powers was likely to result in the 
necessary agreement among all members of the Council, the practical 
importance of this difference is not likely to be great. Furthermore, under 
the Charter provision is made for the consideration by the Security 
Council and General Assembly of situations as well as disputes, but this 
does not mean any increase in the powers of the United Nations organs, 
particularly the Security Council, as compared with those of the cor- 
responding organs of the League. In fact, it can be argued that the pro- 
visions of the Charter suffer somewhat in flexibility and capacity for 
growth, as compared with the corresponding provisions of the Covenant, 
because of the greater detail and consequent rigidity of certain of its 
terms. A comparison of experience under the Charter to date in the peace- 
ful settlement or adjustment of disputes and situations with that of the 
League gives little basis for a confident conclusion that the Charter system 
is inherently better than, or for that matter, significantly different from, 
that which operated under the terms of the Covenant.* 


Enforcement Action 


It is in respect to enforcement action that the provisions of the Charter 
seem to offer the most marked contrast to the provisions of the Covenant,® 
but here again when we compare the Charter provisions with the way in 
which the Covenant provisions were actually applied the differences do 
not appear so great. The League system, as originally conceived, was 
based on the principle that once a member had resorted to war in viola- 
tion of its obligations under the Covenant, other members were immedi- 
ately obligated to apply economic and financial sanctions of wide scope 
against the offending state. The Council was empowered to recommend 


31 See Margaret E. Burton, The Assembly of 
the League of Nations, p. 284 et seq. 

32 On the operation of the League system, 
see William E. Rappard, The Quest for Peace, 
Cambridge, 1940, p. 134-207; Burton, op. cit., 
p. 284-374; and T. P. Conwell-Evans, The 
League Council in Action, London, 1929. On 
the work of the Security Council to date, see 
Clyde Eagleton, ‘‘The Jurisdiction of the 
Security Council over Disputes,” in American 


Journal of International Law, XI (July, 
1946), p. 513-33; and United Nations, Report 
of the Security Council to the General Assembly, 
A/93, October 3, 1946. 

33 For analysis of the United Nations sys- 
tem for the enforcement of peace and secu- 
rity, see Grayson Kirk, ‘‘The Enforcement of 
Security,” in Yale Law Journal, LV (August 
1946), p. 1081-1196, 
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military measures which members of the League were technically not re- 
quired to carry out. As a matter of fact, in the one case where the provi- 
sions of Article 16 were given anything like a real test, the application of 
sanctions against Italy in 1936, acting under the influence of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Assembly in 1921,*4 the members of the League 
established a mechanism for the coordination of their individual acts, and 
proceeded to apply selected economic and financial measures. No recom- 
mendation was made by the Council for the application of military 
measures. *° 

The Charter makes the Security Council responsible for deciding what 
enforcement measures are to be used to maintain the peace. Obligations 
arise for Members of the United Nations only when such decisions have 
been taken. This is a further development of the principle recognized in 
the 1921 Assembly resolutions and in the application of sanctions against 
Italy, that a central coordinating agency is needed to insure the taking 
of necessary measures with the maximum of effectiveness and the mini- 
mum of inconvenience and danger to the participating members. How- 
ever, the provisions of the Charter go much further than did the Covenant 
in providing for obligatory military measures and advance commitments 
to place specific forces at the disposal of the Security Council. Even 
though certain members of the League, notably France, were insistent 
upon the need of specific military commitments, little was done in League 
practice to meet this need. The Geneva Protocol of 1924 was one notable 
attempt to meet this demand, by methods which in certain respects 
anticipated the Charter, but it never came into force. The framers of the 
Charter, no doubt recognizing this as a defect in the League system, sought 
to remedy the deficiency by providing in some detail for military agree- 
ments between members of the United Nations and the Security Council, 
and for a military staff committee to assist the Security Council in draw- 
ing up advanced plans and in applying military measures. 

It can, however, be queried whether the Charter system will be more 
effective than the League system, in view of the requirement of unanimity 
of the permanent members of the Security Council. If we imagine its 
application in situations such as the Italian-Ethiopian and Sino-Japanese 
affairs, it is difficult to see how the United Nations would achieve any 
better results than did the League. Like the League, but for somewhat 
different technical reasons, the United Nations, in so far as its enforce- 
ment activities are concerned, is an organization for the enforcement of 
peace among the smaller states. If the permanent members of the Security 
Council are in agreement, it will be possible to take effective action under 


%4 League of Nations, Records of the Second International Sanctions (A Report by a Group 
Assembly, Plenary Meetings, p. 803. of Members of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
% For summary of this experience, see national Affairs), London, 1938, p. 204-213. 
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the Charter. It is not likely that such agreement will be reached to take 
measures against one of these great powers or against a protégé of such a 
great power. Consequently the sphere of effective enforcement action by 
the United Nations is restricted in advance, even more perhaps than was 
that of the League. Within the area of possible operation, the actual 
effectiveness of the United Nations system will depend upon political 
conditions which, if they had existed, would have also assured the success 
of the League of Nations.* 


Administration of Non-Set, Governing Territories 


Here we encounter new names and phraseology in the United Nations 
Charter, but the substance is very much the substance of the League 
mandates system. There are, of course, important differences. For one 
thing, Chapter XI, ‘‘ Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories,” is definitely an addition. The idea, however, is not new, as it has 
been accepted by various colonial administrations in recent years, and 
has found expression both in official statements and in authoritative 
writings on the subject.*7 However, it is new to have embodied in an 
international instrument a definite statement of principles binding upon 
all states engaged in the administration of non-self-governing territories 
and to place upon such states the additional obligation to make reports 
to an international authority. 

So far as the trusteeship system, strictly speaking, is concerned, it 
follows in general the lines of the mandates system.** The three categories 
of A, B, and C mandates do not appear, but due to the freedom allowed 
in the drafting of trusteeship agreements, there can be the same, if not 
greater, variety of provisions. Like the League mandates system, the 
institution of the trusteeship system is not made obligatory for any 
particular territories; it is simply declared applicable to certain territories 
to the extent that they are placed under it by agreement. Following the 
practice under the mandates system, the trusteeship agreements, accord- 
ing to the Charter, are to be made by the states ‘“‘directly concerned.” 
They must in addition have the approval of the General Assembly or the 
Security Council, depending upon whether or not they apply to strategic 
areas, but neither organ has any authority to draft and put into effect a 
trusteeship agreement for any territory without the specific approval at 
least of the state in actual possession of it. 

The machinery for supervision and the lines of responsibility have been 
changed in that for trusteeship areas other than strategic areas the ad- 

36 See Kirk, op. cit., p. 1082. Nations trusteeship system, see Ralph J. 
37 See, for example, Baron Lugard, The Bunche, “Trusteeship and Non-Self-Govern- 
Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa,2nd ing Territories in the Charter of the United 


ed., London, 1923. Nations,” in Organizing the United Nations, 
38 For detailed analysis of the United Department of State Publication 2573. 
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ministrative authorities are responsible to the General Assembly and its 
agent, the Trusteeship Council. As has been pointed out above, however, 
this change as compared with the League mandates system, was to some 
extent anticipated in League practice by the right which the Assembly 
asserted and exercised to discuss and make recommendations with respect 
to the administration of mandated territories. There is, however, in the 
Charter one important power vested in the United Nations organs, 
though in somewhat qualified form, which the Council and Mandates 
Commission of the League did not have and the lack of which was re- 
garded as a serious weakness of the League system. I refer to the provision 
for periodical visits to the trusteeship territories which should make it 
possible for the Organization to get information on the spot and thereby 
check upon and supplement the reports of the administrative authorities. 


International Economic and Social Cooperation 


Perhaps the most important advance of the Charter over the Covenant 
of the League is to be found in its provisions defining the objectives, 
policies, machinery and procedure of international economic and social 
cooperation. In this respect, the Charter offers a wide contrast to the 
Covenant, which had only three articles dealing specifically with the 
subject. In fact, the Preamble of the Covenant, containing the statement 
of purposes of the League, made no specific mention of cooperation in 
economic and social matters, though the very general phrase “‘in order to 
promote international order and cooperation’ was relied upon to justify 
numerous activities for which no express authority was to be found. 

It is, nevertheless, true that the League in practice was a quite different 
matter.** It has been generally observed that the most permanently worth- 
while activities of the League of Nations were in the field of international 
economic and social cooperation. There was in the course of the League’s 
existence a tremendous proliferation of organization and an impressive 
record of substantial achievement in making available necessary informa- 
tion, in promoting administrative and legislative action by member 
states, and in dealing directly with international economic and social 
evils by administrative action. We have seen how in 1939 the recognition 
of the scope and importance of this work led to the proposal that a Central 
Committee for Economic and Social Questions should be set up to co- 
ordinate League activities in this field. 

Apart from the provision for a separate economic and social council 
there is one important organizational difference between the League and 
United Nations systems, a difference which may prove to be of great 


%® See, for example, Denys P. Myers, Hand- quantitative basis, at least, of the League’s 
book of the League of Nations, Boston, 1935, economic and social activities during the first 
for evidence of the relative importance on a__ fifteen years of the League's existence. 
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importance, depending upon how the provisions of the Charter are applied 


in practice. Whereas the League technical organizations dealing with to 
health, economic and financial cooperation were developed within the of 
framework of the League and operated under the general direction and ite 
control of the principal League organs, the approach of the United Na- dif 
tions has been a different one. This time we have proceeded on the as- Th 
sumption that special needs as they arise should be met by the creation chi 
of appropriate autonomous organizations and that subsequently, these wes 
organizations should be brought into relationship with each other and with ae 

the United Nations by agreements negotiated by the organs empowered 
to act in such matters. The result is that instead of having a number of Ni 
technical organizations functioning within the general international or- - 
ganization and subject to the general direction and supervision of its ~ 
principal organs, as under the League system, we now have a number of ' tra 
specialized inter-governmental agencies, each operating within a defined = 
area and more or less independently of the others. str 
Such a system clearly has possibilities as to the range and type of action -” 
that may be taken which were denied to the League system operating the 
more completely under the influence of political considerations. On the = 
other hand, there are obviously certain advantages in having some effec- nate 
tive coordination of the operation of these various agencies as there will jr 
0) 


be many points at which their interests and activities will overlap.” 
Under the Charter the proposal is to take care of these common concerns 
by the special agreements referred to above. It is too early to be certain 
as to what the practical consequences of this approach will prove to be. 


V. 


To the student of international organization, it should be a cause 
neither of surprise nor of concern to find that the United Nations is for 
all practical purposes a continuation of the League of Nations. Rather it 
would be disturbing if the architects of world organization had completely 
or largely thrown aside the designs and materials of the past. One cannot 
build soundly on the basis of pure theory. Man being what he is, and the 
dominant forces and attitudes of international relations being what they 
are, it is idle to expect, and foolhardy to construct the perfect system of 
world government in our day. Profiting from the lessons of past experi- 
ence, we can at most hope to make some progress toward the attainment 
of a goal which may for a long time remain beyond our reach. The United 
Nations is not world government and it was not intended to be such. 
Rather it represents a much more conservative and cautious approach 


40 See Herman Finer, The United Nations mission of the United Nations, PC/20, Decem- 
Economic and Social Council, Boston, 1945, _ ber 23, 1945, p. 40-48. 
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to the problem of world order. As such, it inevitably falls into the stream 
of institutional development represented by the League of Nations and 
its predecessors. Different names may be used for similar things, and 
different combinations of words may be devised to express similar ideas. 
There may be changes of emphasis, and in fact important substantive 
changes, deemed desirable in the light of past experience or thought neces- 
sary in order to meet changed conditions. But there is no real break in the 
stream of organizational development. 

The student of international organization must recognize the United 
Nations for what it quite properly is, a revised League, no doubt improved 
in some respects, possibly weaker in others, but nonetheless a League, 
a voluntary association of nations, carrying on largely in the League 
tradition and by the League methods. Important changes have occurred 
in the world distribution of power, in the world’s economic and political 
structure, in the world’s ideological atmosphere. These changes create 
new problems and modify the chances of success or failure in meeting 
them, but the mechanics remain much the same. Anyone desiring to 
understand the machinery, how it operates, the conditions of its success, 
must look to the experience of the past, and particularly to the rich and 
varied experience of that first attempt at a general international organiza- 
tion, the League of Nations. 





PEACE-MAKING, 1946 


by Pattie E. Mosety* 


The first days of December, 1946, saw the completion of the first round 
of the peace treaties. Except for the verification of the texts and the final 
arrangements for signature, the treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland were now ready, after fifteen months of back- 
breaking and often heart-breaking effort. The initial installment of peace- 
making had, in fact, taken more than fifteen months, for several of the 
thorniest questions — notably, the disposition of the Italian colonies, 
freedom of commercial navigation on the Danube, and Italian reparation 
— had received their preliminary going-over at Potsdam. And at least 
one question — the disposition of the Italian colonies — had been post- 
poned for later settlement. 

The period of negotiation saw four lengthy sessions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, at London in September—October, 1945, at Paris in 
April-May and June-July, 1946, and at New York in November—Decem- 
ber, 1946. The procedure of peace-making was also one of the principal 
topics at the Conference of the three Foreign Ministers at Moscow, in 
December, 1945. In addition, the Deputies of the Foreign Ministers had 
been at work almost continuously since mid-January, 1946, and numerous 
committees of the Council had held hundreds of meetings on special 
aspects of the treaties. Finally, a conference of 21 Allied states, meeting 
in Paris from July 29 to October 15, had reviewed the draft treaties and 
presented its recommendations in great detail. 

At the end of this wearisome process relief at the thought that the first 
round of peace-making had actually been completed prevailed over dis- 
appointment at the amount of time it had consumed and the tensions it 
had brought to light. But there was no room for complacency when it was 
realized that the settlements with Germany and Japan and the establish- 
ment of Austrian and Korean independence were still to be worked 
out. 

The comparisons which have usually been drawn between the present 
process of treaty-making and that of 1919 have not been to the advantage 


* Puitip E. MoseEty, a member of the faculty in Political Science at the Russian Institute 
of Columbia University, attended the Moscow and Potsdam conferences, was Political Advisor 
to Mr. Winant on the European Advisory Committee, and was Political Advisor to the Secre- 
tary of State at the London and Paris sessions of the Council of Foreign Ministers and at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 
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of the statesmen of the present. It is easy to point out that the Treaty of 
Versailles was drafted and imposed upon Germany in a matter of some 
five months. It is usually forgotten that an Allied decision on German 
reparations was reached only in 1921 and that a temporarily workable 
arrangement was negotiated in 1924. Similarly, the settlement with Tur- 
key which became a reality in 1923 was very different from the terms 
which had originally been laid down in Paris. Of course, any such com- 
parisons have meaning only if they take into consideration the contribu- 
tion made by the peace-making process to a lasting peace between victors 
and defeated and among the victors. 

The Paris Conference of 1919, which began as a conference of all the 
victor states, conducted its real work in private meetings of the Big Five, 
later the Big Four, and for a time the Big Three, for the great powers had 
to make peace with each other before they could impose it on the defeated 
countries. Unlike the general conference of 1919, which had mainly a 
ceremonial role, the Paris Conference of 1946 worked for long hours and 
with grim seriousness. 

In the peace-making of 1945-46 it was recognized from the outset that 
in the absence of prior agreements among the principal victors it was 
necessary for them first to harmonize their views on the main lines of the 
settlements. The Potsdam arrangements provided for the drafting of the 
treaties by a Council of Foreign Ministers of the five principal victors. 
The expectation was that the Ministers, at a first meeting, would block 
in the broad outlines of the settlements, leaving it to their Deputies and 
staffs to fill in the detailed provisions of the treaties. At a second meeting 
the Ministers would review the work of the Deputies and decide any out- 
standing questions. The draft treaties would then be examined in a general 
conference of the Allied states, and the recommendations of the con- 
ference would be studied by the Council in preparing the final drafts. 

The treaty-making arrangements contained one further provision of 
great importance. It was agreed at Potsdam that in the drafting of the 
five treaties decisions would be taken by the powers which had been 
signatory to the surrender terms, except that for the drafting of the Italian 
treaty France would be considered a signatory to the armistice. This 
meant that within the Council of Five four governments would be re- 
sponsible for drafting the treaty with Italy, three for the treaties with 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, and two for the treaty with Finland. 
This flexible and apparently expeditious program, to which France and 
China gave their concurrence, soon ran into unforeseen difficulties. 

At the opening meeting of its first session in London, on September 11, 
1945, the Council agreed unanimously that all five Ministers would be 
present at, and participate in, the discussions of all the treaties, while 
decisions would be adopted on the basis of the “four-three-two’”’ formula. 
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After nine days of discussion, during which the outlines of the Italian and 
Rumanian settlements were reviewed inconclusively and a beginning was 
made on a review of those with Hungary and Bulgaria, Mr. Molotov sud- 
denly demanded that the Council reverse its previous decision on pro- 
cedure. He now insisted that the Council’s decision of September 11 had 
been “‘illegal” and that it was “‘a violation of the Potsdam decisions”’ for 
the French and Chinese representatives to attend discussions of treaties 
on which they did not have deciding votes. From then on, for nearly two 
weeks, the Soviet delegation pressed, with all five Ministers present, for 
the complete exclusion of the Chinese and the partial exclusion of the 
French Foreign Minister. It must be said in passing that there had been 
nothing in the conduct of the two Ministers to justify this abrupt change 
in the Soviet attitude. The Chinese had been largely silent although they 
had submitted written"drafts of treaties, and the French had played a 
similarly cooperative role. 

During the remaining days of the London session little headway was 
made on questions of substance. The Council meetings were largely de- 
voted, on Soviet insistence, to discussions of procedure, in which vehement 
and endlessly reiterated accusations of “‘destroying Allied unity” took 
the place of any reasoned consideration of the question on its merits. The 
search for a reasonable compromise was pressed by the other Ministers, 
especially by Mr. Byrnes, but no suggestions found favor with Mr. Molo- 
tov. It can be assumed, however, that, if far-reaching concessions of sub- 
stance had been made at once to the various Soviet demands, the pro- 
cedural roadblock would have been removed just as suddenly as it had 
appeared. 

After several days of discussion and of searching for a compromise 
which would have met the Soviet demand at least half-way without com- 
pounding the indignity inflicted on the representatives of France and 
China, Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin agreed, with obvious reluctance and 
solely in order to get on with the work at hand, to accept Mr. Molotov’s 
demand, subject to one condition, and they secured the consent of the 
French and Chinese representatives to this unwelcome change. The only 
condition which Mr. Byrnes advanced was that, in order to avoid a repeti- 
tion of this “‘misunderstanding”’ at a later stage, the Council should agree 
on a somewhat fuller statement of the arrangements for the future peace 
conference at the same time that it accepted the new Soviet interpretation 
of the Potsdam formula. 

Having come so close to winning its contention, the Soviet delegation 
now presented an even more extreme demand. Mr. Molotov now insisted 
that the record of the Council’s decision of September 11 must be revised 
by deleting the decision of that date on the procedure of the Council and 
substituting for it the new Soviet text, which would then appear in the 
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final record of the session as having been accepted on the date of Septem- 
ber 11! All entries in the agreed records subsequent to that date were also 
to be revised to eliminate all references to the “illegal” participation of 
the French and Chinese Ministers in the work of the Council and to make 
it appear that the new Soviet version of the “‘four-three-two”’ formula had 
been applied from the first meeting of the Council. It is hardly necessary 
to recall that the Council had issued numerous communiqués which had 
reported the French and Chinese Ministers present and in the chair, and 
that both of them continued to be present and to occupy the chair by 
rotation throughout the debates over the Soviet proposal for their ex- 
clusion! This most unusual proposal was rejected, as the Soviet repre- 
sentative no doubt intended it to be, and the Council adjourned its Lon- 
don session sine die and without approving a final record of its decisions 
or issuing a communiqué. 

In retrospect, as at the time, it can only be assumed that Mr. Molotov 
was so dissatisfied with the course of the first days’ discussions, particu- 
larly with the poor welcome received by his proposals to transfer Trieste 
outright to Yugoslavia, to establish a Soviet trusteeship over Tripolitania, 
and, in effect, to repeal the Yalta Declaration insofar as it made provision 
for the establishment of representative regimes in Rumania and Bulgaria, 
that he made up his mind to suspend the Potsdam agreement to expedite 
the five treaties and embarked on a campaign to test the nerves and the 
degree of determination of the other four governments. It is interesting 
to note, however, that although the London session failed to agree on a 
final protocol, the substantive decisions of that session, few though they 
were, actually formed the basis of the work of the Deputies when they 
finally began their labors in January, 1946. 

During the discussions of the Soviet re-interpretation of the ‘‘four- 
three-two”’ formula Secretary Byrnes had urged the Council also to 
clarify the arrangements for the peace conference, but the Soviet Foreign 
Minister refused even to discuss this question until the Council adopted 
without condition his own proposals on procedure. Three months later 
this intransigence was somewhat relaxed. In December, 1945, at Moscow 
the compromise proposal which Mr. Byrnes had advanced at London was 
adopted with minor modifications, thus enabling the Council to resume 
its work. The role of the peace conference was further clarified in January, 
1946, through an exchange of letters between M. Bidault and Mr. Byrnes, 
the latter acting for the three Ministers who had participated in the Mos- 
cow Conference. With this clarification, which emphasized the right of the 
future peace conference to examine all aspects of the draft treaties, the 
French government accepted the Moscow formula. The Chinese govern- 
ment also gave its concurrence, while reserving its rights with respect 
to the settlements with Germany and Japan. 
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The Moscow Protocol contained one provision which was dubious in 
language and in law. It stated that “‘the peace treaties will come into 
force immediately after they have been ratified by the Allied states sig- 
natory to the respective armistices . . .” This unfortunate departure 
from customary international practice would have allowed any Allied 
state except the Big Four to claim the benefits of the Italian treaty with- 
out accepting any obligations on its own part. The lapsus was pointed out 
at the Paris Conference, which, by a simple majority, recommended 
adoption of a new article which provided that “the provisions of the 
present treaty shall not confer any rights or benefits on any State named 
in the Preamble . . . unless such State becomes a party to the treaty by 
deposit of its instrument of ratification.’’ This necessary correction of the 
Moscow Protocol was inserted into the Italian draft treaty by the Council 
of Ministers in December, 1946. Without this safeguarding clause the 
Yugoslav government, which had withdrawn in protest from the final 
plenary session of the Paris Conference and had announced that it would 
not sign the treaty with Italy unless it conformed more closely to Yugo- 
slav demands, would have received the territorial and other benefits of 
the treaty without undertaking any obligations on its part toward Italy 
or the Free Territory of Trieste. 

The Moscow re-interpretation of the “‘four-three-two”’ formula was 
applied in the work of the Council of Deputies, which began its work in 
London in mid-January, 1946. The French Deputy took part only in 
drafting the Italian treaty, while the Finnish treaty was considered only 
by the Soviet and British Deputies. Since one of the delegations was not 
empowered to change by one iota the positions previously adopted by its 
Minister, the Deputies’ range of effective negotiation was narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. However, their intensive study of the treaty problems re- 
sulted in the first detailed exar ° ‘ation of the numerous treaty proposals, 
in clarifying a large number 01 cchnical and legal points, and in clearing 
the ground for the major decisions, which, in the circumstances, could 
only be taken by the Foreign Ministers in person. 

When the Ministers resumed their meetings at Paris in late April, it 
was uncertain whether the Soviet delegation would again insist on the 
strict application of the ‘‘four-three-two”’ formula. At the first meeting, 
however, Mr. Molotov brushed aside this question, over which he had 
broken off the London session, by moving that all four Ministers partici- 
pate in all meetings of the Council. M. Bidault was, of course, in the chair 
at the first meeting; the Paris press had shown some sensitiveness on this 
question; a constitutional referendum and an election were approaching. 
In practice the French representative took almost no part in the discussion 
of the treaties with the four satellites, while the American delegation, 
which continued to abstain from discussion of the Finnish treaty, was 
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subsequently free to offer from the floor of the conference certain recom- 
mendations on that treaty. 

In the work of the Council of Foreign Ministers the governments of the 
smaller Allies had no direct part, while on the other hand Italy received 
a much fairer hearing than Germany had been granted in 1919. At its 
London session the Council had invited the various Allied governments to 
submit their suggestions and recommendations in writing. Most of the 
governments presented memoranda, usually dealing with their direct 
claims and interests. In addition, Australia, New Zealand and the Union 
of South Africa had requested, and received at that session, an oppor- 
tunity to present their views orally to the Council on the Yugoslav-Italian 
boundary. On this occasion Mr. Evatt of Australia advanced the claim 
of the smaller Allied states to participate fully in the deliberations of the 
Council. His proposal, if adopted, would have meant entrusting the draft- 
ing of the treaties to a general conference, as in 1919. It is doubtful 
whether such a procedure would have had much effect on the actual 
process of treaty-drafting, or whether most of the Allied states would have 
relished this enlargement of their political role. When they were even- 
tually confronted at Paris with the full range of problems over which the 
Big Four had tussled for nearly a year, many of the Allied delegations 
were none too happy over their added responsibilities. 

On a few matters, mainly territorial in character, the Council heard, 
at a formative stage, the views of an ex-enemy state, long since accepted, 
it is true, as a co-belligerent on the Allied side. On the future boundary 
between Yugoslavia and Italy the views of the two governments were 
heard four times in the Council. On the Italo-Austrian boundary both 
governments presented detailed memoranda and were heard both by the 
Deputies and by the Conference. The Italian government also presented 
its views in detail on the Franco-Italian boundary, on reparations and war 
damages, and on many other problems. In addition, special commissions of 
the Council carried out on-the-spot investigations of the Yugoslav-Italian 
and Franco-Italian boundary questions. Proposals for similar consulta- 
tions with representatives of the four eastern satellites were turned aside 
by the Soviet delegation. Finally, each of the five governments presented 
its case at length in full sessions of the conference and, by invitation, be- 
fore various of its commissions. At Paris their delegations had full freedom 
of personal access to the various Allied delegations, unlike the situation 
of the German delegation in 1919. Full hearings naturally did not lighten 
the burdens imposed on them by many of the provisions of the treaties, 
and several of the ex-enemy delegations showed great diffidence in pressing 

their views, presumably because of the limited degree of independence 
exercised by their governments within their countries. Only Bulgaria 
proved able and willing to present far-reaching claims of its own. 
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As the Council of Ministers progressed haltingly through its agenda 
at the two Paris sessions, between April and July, the question of the 
future peace conference came to occupy an important place in its discus- 
sions. For a long time the Soviet representative maintained that the date 
for the conference could be set only when the draft treaties had been 
agreed down to the last detail. Since several score of major and minor 
matters were still in dispute, it sometimes seemed as if the conference 
could never be called. Secretary Byrnes maintained that the Potsdam and 
Moscow agreements merely called for the great powers doing all they 
could to advance the drafting of the treaties, and that these agreements 
had been intended to facilitate the calling of the conference, not to prevent 
the other Allies from having their say on the treaties. 

Meanwhile, the Council had agreed to postpone the disposition of the 
Italian colonies for consideration during the year following the coming 
into force of the treaty with Italy, and had accepted the international 
status for Trieste as a way out of another dead-lock. In early July two 
decisions were taken in a single meeting of the Council, which prepared 
the way for the calling of the conference. An agreement was reached on 
Italy’s reparation deliveries to the Soviet Union only a few hours after 
it had been agreed to set the opening of the conference for July 29, without 
waiting for a complete agreement to be reached on all provisions of the 
treaties. 

This decision automatically gave a far wider range of effective delibera- 
tion to the conference than could have been foreseen at Potsdam almost 
one year before. The conference, as it turned out, had before it two main 
groups of issues, some on which the Council had reached agreement and 
others on which separate and unagreed drafts were submitted. In addition, 
the conference was able to assert its right to present recommendations of 
its own on subjects which had not been covered in the drafts submitted to it. 

The decision to call the conference, itself the result of long negotiation, 
was only a prelude to further disputes. After the decision had been taken 
the actual despatch of invitations was held up for several days, during 
which the Soviet delegation fought hard to secure the adoption by the 
Council of its proposed draft rules of procedure to govern the work of the 
conference. In the arguments which followed the Soviet delegation im- 
plied more than once that the acceptance of these rules should be regarded 
as a condition for the issuance of the invitations and for the admission 
of the Allied governments to the conference. Mr. Byrnes defended the 
traditional right of a conference to determine its own rules of procedure, 
but he was willing to meet Mr. Molotov more than half-way by agreeing 
on draft rules which would then be circulated to the participating govern- 
ments as a suggestion, and by promising to vote for the adoption of the 
agreed draft in the conference. 
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Concurrently, a further controversy developed over the organization of 
the conference. The Soviet draft rules provided, in effect, for the plenary 
conference to assemble only in the opening and closing sessions, and for 
the real work of the conference to be carried on in five commissions, one 
for each treaty, each commission to be composed of those states which 
were recognized by the Council as having “actively waged war” against 
the respective ex-enemy state. This arrangement, if adopted, would have 
had some curious consequences. Byelorussia and Ukraine, for instance, 
would have had full memberships on each of the five commissions, while 
France would have been a member only of the Italian commission, and 
Norway of none. It was pointed out repeatedly that these narrow limita- 
tions on the organization of the conference were not in harmony with the 
provisions of the Moscow Protocol of December, 1945, or of the Byrnes- 
Bidault exchange of letters of January, 1946. 

It was finally agreed to abandon the idea of having a separate commis- 
sion for each treaty and to adopt a somewhat more functional arrange- 
ment. The Council agreed to recommend the establishment of five Politi- 
cal Commissions, one for each treaty, two Economic Commissions, one 
each for the Italian treaty and for the Balkan and Finnish treaties, a 
Military Commission, and a Legal and Drafting Commission. In the up- 
shot France was represented on all the commissions, while a Norwegian 
delegate served on the Legal and Drafting Commission. There were also 
discussions as to whether recommendations could be voted only by the 
commissions with, in the case of the two Balkan commissions, their more 
limited membership, or also by the plenary conference. In the end it was 
agreed that both the commissions and the conference would be able to vote 
on recommendations. 

As soon as the conference had met and had passed to the working stage, 
the Soviet delegation again pressed for the adoption of the more restrictive 
rules which it had advocated and then abandoned in the Council of Min- 
isters. Many days were consumed in controversy, and at times it seemed 
as if the conference would not be able to complete its organization, much 
less proceed to the work at hand. The Soviet representatives again 
accused other members of the Council of having violated agreements, 
despite the clear record of the Council’s decisions. After the smoke and 
fury had cleared away, the rules adopted were substantially those which 
had been proposed by the Council in July. In the course of the debates 
over procedure Mr. Byrnes had gone beyond the other Big Four dele- 
gations in asserting his desire to strengthen the role of the conference; 
he stated that, in the later deliberations of the Ministers, he would sup- 
port recommendations made by a two-thirds majority of the conference 
even if they ran counter to the vote of the American delegation in the 
conference. 
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The conference served the purpose for which it had been planned. It 
gave recognition to the views of the Allies upon the making of the treaties, 
Its role was, of course, limited from the outset by the fact that the Big 
Four entered it pledged to vote for the decisions which they had already 
arrived at. Such questions as Italy’s boundaries with Yugoslavia, Austria 
and France, the surrender of the Italian colonies, and the reparation 
deliveries to the Soviet Union by Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Finland, 
could not have been effectively modified by the conference. On the other 
hand, the conference made important recommendations on Italian repa- 
ration deliveries to other Allied countries, on compensation for Allied 
properties in ex-enemy countries, on freedom of commercial navigation 
on the Danube, on the cession to Czechoslovakia of the bridgehead op- 
posite Bratislava, on the Trieste statute, and on numerous economic 
and legal provisions. During the conference the Italian and Austrian 
governments also arrived at an agreement on the status of the German- 
speaking population of the South Tyrol, or Upper Adige, which the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, in December, agreed to mention in the Italian treaty. 

The obligation of the Big Four to “support”’ the Council’s decisions 
in the discussions of the conference was interpreted by the Soviet dele- 
gation to mean that the other three delegations were under obligation to 
exert all their influence to win the votes of other delegations for the 
support of agreed decisions. The Soviet-led “‘Slav bloc,’’ which emerged 
as a striking feature of the conference, showed good teamwork and care- 
ful timing. Other great-power delegations interpreted the pledge of “‘sup- 
port” to mean that they would cast their votes for the agreed decisions 
but that they were under no obligation to “‘strong-arm”’ other Allied 
delegations into voting in the same way. Many of the Allied delegations, 
in fact, cast their votes in a manner intended to demonstrate their inde- 
pendence from domination by any great power. This circumstance did 
not prevent the Soviet delegation and press from asserting that other 
members of the Big Four were exerting all kinds of improper pressure on 
other delegations and were using other delegates as ‘‘stooges”’ to raise 
obstacles to the acceptance by the conference of the agreed decisions of 
the Council. In this respect Soviet resentment appears to have been di- 
rected particularly against Mr. Evatt, who, taking the Council’s invita- 
tion literally, had presented a large number of draft amendments to the 
treaties.! 

At its close the conference referred back to the Foreign Ministers a 
long series of recommendations, some supported by a two-thirds vote, 
others by a simple majority. Many of the recommendations represented 
real improvements of substance or language over the previous work of 


1¢.. V. Borisov, ‘“‘O pozitsii avstraliiskoi delegatsii v Parizhe’’ (Concerning the Australian 
delegation’s position at Paris), Novoye Vremya, No. 19, pp. 30-31, Moscow, October 1, 1946. 
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the Council, in which there had developed a reluctance to bring up 
suggestions for technical or textual improvements in view of the slight 
chance of their being considered by all four delegations on their merits. 

For a time it was hoped that during the latter part of the conference 
its recommendations could be considered at once by the Council of Min- 
isters, which could then incorporate those which it adopted into the final 
texts of the treaties, the latter then to be signed before the conference 
disbanded. For political and technical reasons this schedule proved to be 
impossible to follow, and instead it was agreed to hold a further meeting 
of the Council on November 4, in New York. When the Foreign Ministers 
resumed their labors they were again confronted by most of the same 
questions which had been before them so often before. It was anyone’s 
guess whether the Council could complete the drafts of the treaties at 
that session or at any later one. After three weeks of zestless leafing 
through of old controversies it at last became evident that the Soviet 
delegation was now prepared to make certain concessions in order to 
conclude the treaties. It is a fair comment to say that if the same com- 
promises could have been reached during the first three or six months 
after Potsdam a great contribution would have been made to inter-Allied 
unity and to the feeling of confidence throughout the United Nations. 
As it was, the completion of the treaties was received, if not with indiffer- 
ence, at least without any noticeable upsurge of enthusiasm. 

Could the procedural difficulties which were so conspicuous in the 
treaty-making process have been foreseen and avoided? It seems fair 
to conclude that if the original arrangements had been interpreted in a 
reasonable and conciliatory spirit they would have been adequate to the 
purpose. Likewise, once the initial obstacles raised by Molotov at London 
had been by-passed at Moscow, much more progress could have been 
made if the Soviet delegation to the meetings of the Deputies had been 
empowered to advance, or even to consider, possible adjustments and 
compromises. Unfortunately, in a negotiation of this kind, the most 
reluctant government determines the maximum rate of progress. In 
the work of the Council of Foreign Ministers the search for a basis of 
settlement could begin only after the Soviet delegation had become con- 
vinced that further delay was no longer working to the advantage of 
Soviet interests. 

Since the Soviet method of negotiation, illustrated in the history of 
Council of Ministers, is based on an assumption that relations between 
states are regulated by the rivalry of competing systems, their negotiators 
tend to turn every decision, whether vital or trifling, into a test of en- 
durance and will-power. One by-product of this approach is ordinarily 
to confine negotiation to formal across-the-table debate and to rule out 
the less formal methods which might assist in reaching an understanding. 
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At the end of the first fifteen months of treaty-making the advantages 
to the Soviet Union of further delays tended to be out-weighed by grow- 
ing disadvantages. In the intervening period the balance of political forces 
in Western Europe and Italy had been tested in free elections, while 
Soviet predominance in the countries of Eastern Europe had been heavily 
reinforced by mary forms of political and economic action. The peace 
treaties contained no provisions which would admit of a challenge to the 
predominant control of the Soviet Union over the affairs of the four 
eastern satellites, but the Italian treaty had not added greatly to the 
pressures which the Soviet Union could bring to bear on Italy. In many 
respects the treaties simply registered the consequences of a new division 
of power which had come into being in Europe during the final stages of 
the war. The implications of this new division of power were of a nature 
to discourage those who feel that exclusive spheres of power, whether 
they be regarded as offensive or defensive in the motivations alleged to 
justify them, must be held to a minimum through cooperative action of 
the great powers if the general structure of international cooperation and 
security is to function effectively in the post-war world. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE VETO 


by Dwicut E. Lez* 


Finding a satisfactory voting formula for an international organization 
of ‘‘sovereign’”’ states, such as the Security Council of the United Nations, 
is a different task from establishing rules of voting for a national legislative 
body. In an international body both the character of the work to be done 
and the composition of the body are governing factors. If the body has 
to make decisions involving the use of force, full respect for sovereignty 
by requiring unanimity permits the exercise of a liberum veto that blocks 
action. Simple rules of ‘‘democratic”’ usage by which the members are 
assumed to be equal in strength, though in fact they are not, cannot be 
applied, for this might pit weak numerical majorities against prepon- 
derantly powerful minorities. On the other hand, frankly to acknowledge 
the overweening might of a few and to establish a “dictatorship” by 
giving the most powerful members exclusive voting privileges is politically 
unacceptable and probably impracticable in our times. Therefore, some 
compromise has to be found, with reference to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the organization and its composition, that will strike a workable 
balance between the inequalities of the members and a decent respect for 
the views and interests of the less powerful.! 

The United Nations Security Council, throughout the negotiations from 
Dumbarton Oaks to the end of the San Francisco Conference, was de- 
signed to occupy a special position in the organization. Indeed, its duties 
and responsibilities are so great as to place it on a level of importance with 
the General Assembly, for it has ‘‘primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.”” Although the Council is to 
submit ‘‘annual and, when necessary, special reports to the General 
Assembly for its consideration,’ and although the Assembly can discuss 
questions of international peace and security and can make recommenda- 
tions to the Security Council concerning them, except when a dispute or a 


*Dwicut E. Lee, Professor of Modern Evropean History at Clark University, was a 
member of the Secretariat of the United Nations Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco, serving as Assistant Secretary of the Committee on Structure and Procedure of 
Commission III at that Conference. 


1See Frederick L. Schuman, ‘The Di- ganization; and Louis B. Sohn, ‘‘ Weighting 
lemna of the Peace-Seekers,”” American Politi- of Votesin an International Assembly,”’ Ibid., 
cal Science Review, XX XIX (February, 1945), . XXXVIII (December, 1944), p. 1192-1203, 
p. 12-30, for a criticism of the assumptions for an interesting proposal for weighting of 
underlying sovereign-state international or- votes in an international organization. 
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situation is being dealt with by the Council, it is clear that the Security 
Council is the key organ in the prevention of war. Thus its membership 
was kept small to prevent unwieldiness and was to include those powers 
whose resources would insure effective performance of such military tasks 
as emergencies might require. It was to be ‘‘so organized as to be able to 
function continuously.” Moreover, it was assigned far-reaching powers 
with respect to peaceful settlement and, especially, the use of armed forces 
in case of necessity. In short, the Security Council with its great re- 
sponsibilities for keeping the peace is an international executive committee 
representing the whole organization.* The duties and responsibilities of the 
Council, then, constitute one context within which voting had to be 
formulated. 

The other governing consideration was the composition of the Security 
Council. In order to fulfill its purposes it had to have overwhelming power 
eoncentrated in its membership and also a sufficient number of elected 
members to be representative. The War of 1939-45 had clearly demon- 
strated that there were at least three great powers whose strength far 
outweighed all others. Though neither France nor China could be regarded 
as equal in power to any of the “Big Three,’ reasons of their prestige, of 
moral and political weight, and of future potentialities in Europe on the 
one hand and in Asia on the other made their inclusion among the perma- 
nent members of the Council desirable.* Even though the six non-perma- 
nent members are elected by the Assembly with “due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance to the contributions of Members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of international peace and security 
and to the other purposes of the Organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution,” these members cannot, even if united, equal in 
power the giants among the permanent members. Therefore a voting 
formula had to be devised to bring the bulk of the military forces auto- 
matically behind the Council’s decisions and at the same time to give 
scope for the operation of checks and balances on the part of the elected 
representatives of all the United Nations.® 

Although the records of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference have not 
been made public, little imagination is needed in order to understand why 
the problem of voting in the Security Council was not solved there. 





2 For excellent discussions of the ways in 
which the Security Council works to main- 
tain peace, see Leland M. Goodrich, “ Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes’’, American Political 
Science Review, XXXIX (October, 1945), p. 
956-70; and William T. R. Fox, “Collective 
Enforcement of Peace and Security”’, Ibid., 
p. 970-81. 

® The Charter (Article 24, paragraph 1) 
states that in conferring upon the Security 
Council its “primary responsibility for the 


maintenance of peace and security’’ the 
United Nations “‘agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Secur- 
ity Council acts on their behalf.’’ 

4 Cf. Herbert W. Briggs, ‘“‘ Power Politics 
and International Organization”, American 
Journal of International Law, XXXIX 
(October, 1945), p. 670-71. 

5 Cf. William T. R. Fox, “The Super- 
Powers at San Francisco”, Review of Politics, 
VIII (January, 1946), p. 119. 
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Having decided upon an eleven-member Council for the sake of efficiency, 

ty and having included in it five permanent great-power members in order 
1p to guarantee it the necessary military weight, the questions still arising 
ng with respect to voting were complex: How many votes should be required 
> to take decisions — unanimity of all, two-thirds, a bare majority, or some 
- definite figure? Should the number of votes vary with the type of decision 
Ts to be reached? If stated in terms of a majority, simple or qualified, should 
- this be a majority of all members or only of those present and voting? 
“dl Should votes be weighted according to some agreed-upon power formula? 
a Should unanimity of the permanent members, 7.e., those having pre- 


ponderant military and moral forces, be required? If so, on what types of 
decisions? Should a member, whether permanent or non-permanent, be 
permitted to vote when a party to the dispute at issue? 

y It would appear that there was little sentiment in favor of requiring 
unanimity of all members, namely, giving a ‘‘ veto” to any member of the 


“ Security Council.* The experience of the League of Nations and the logic 
a of the effort to erect a body capable of quick and effective action against a 
d disturber of the peace precluded that. The advantage, on the other hand, 
if of naming a definite majority figure for the taking of decisions is obvious, 
#4 for it would prevent minority decisions which are always possible when a 
“a majority is defined with reference to those present and voting. Far more 
4 important was the question of how to balance what might be called 
" “democratic’”’ procedures with the realities of the concentration of power 
cS among the five permanent members. Here there was a theoretical choice | 
| of several solutions: the inclusion in any affirmative vote of a stated 
4 majority of the permanent members, such as three-fifths or four-fifths; the : 
“ inclusion of two or three of the strongest powers indicated by name; the ) 
" stipulation of a majority made up of a certain proportion of both the 
. permanent and the non-permanent members; the requirement of una- 
a nimity among the great powers plus enough votes of the smaller powers to 
d prevent “dictation” by either group over the other. It was the last 
formula that was hit upon.’ By fixing the majority at seven out of eleven 
t votes and requiring for all but procedural matters the concurrence of the 


y five permanent members, a preponderance of military force behind any 
; decision was assured. At the same time the addition of at least two votes 
! of the non-permanent members offered something of a check to the great 


t- 
D 


® For a brief reference to Dumbarton Oaks 
deliberations by a participant, see the state- 
ment of the Delegate of the United Kingdom 
(Sir Alexander Cadogan), in United Nations 
Conference on International Organization 
(hereafter UNCIO), Documents (London and 
New York: United Nations Information 
Organization, 1945), XI, p. 320-21. 


7 It is interesting to note that a committee 
of which Manley O. Hudson was chairman 
proposed in the summer of 1944 an organiza- 
tion with a council of eleven in which certain 
decisions were to be taken by a two-thirds 
majority including the permanent members. 
See International Conciliation, no. 402, 
August, 1944, p. 528-30. 
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powers because thereby a combination of five of the six non-permanent 
members could block decisions. 

Most important of all issues, however, and the one on which the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference was unable to reach agreement, was whether or 
not a member of the Council, particularly a permanent member, should 
vote on matters in which it was itself directly involved. Should a nation 
be allowed, as the saying went, “‘to sit in judgment on its own case?” 
On this point undoubtedly the attitudes of the United States and the 
Soviet Union had an important bearing. 

The defeat of Versailles at the hands of the Senate and the arguments 
advanced against the membership of the United States in the League of 
Nations made it politically expedient to exercise caution in committing 
the United States to any international organization in which the military 
forces of this country might conceivably be ordered to take action without 
its approval. On the other hand, a sense of justice and fair play might well 
cause popular criticism of a document which permitted a criminal to sit 
in the jury and block his own condemnation. Hence it would appear that 
the United States at Dumbarton Oaks proposed the requirement of 
unanimity among the permanent members of the Security Council on any 
vote concerning substantive matters, and sought to work out with the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union the procedure in cases where one 
of these great powers was a party to a dispute. Though the debates over 
this moot point have not been made public,’ it might well have been 
argued in favor of great-power abstention from voting in such cases, 
that if a party to a dispute were a great military power, action against it 
would not be taken rashly, even if it had no veto. In such a situation no 
amount of paper safeguards could alter the fact that with or without legal 
sanctions an attempt to punish or coerce a ‘‘super-power”’ would mean 
a world war. Therefore a great power would scarcely risk very much if it 
gave up the right to vote in its own case, unless it were the object of such 
a powerful alliance or alignment against it that the odds were in favor of 
its opponents. 

It was precisely the possibility of such a situation that seemed to pre- 
occupy the Soviet Union. Emerging from an isolation as complete as, and 
perhaps even more profound ideologically than that of the United States, 
the Russians not only agreed that the great powers vote unanimously 
upon substantive matters, but also took the position that no great power 
should be required to abstain from voting when directly involved in a 
dispute. They may well have justified this view on the grounds that the 
perpetuation of the coalition which had proved its ability to win the war 
constituted the sine qua non for any effectual maintenance of peace and 


8 Cf. James B. Reston, ‘‘Chinese Accept Dumbarton Draft’’, New York Times, October 6, 
1944; and Arthur Krock, ‘‘In the Nation”’, Jbid., October 24, 1944. 
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security, and that, whether or not one of these powers was involved in a 
dispute, there could be no peace unless they acted together. From their 
point of view, then, the essence of the new organization was the compul- 
sion upon the great powers to reach agreement, and they seemed, at 
times in their public statements, to imply that perhaps the organization 
could best function for security purposes if it were run solely by the great 
powers. Moreover, in view of suspicions, often voiced in Russia, that there 
were still powerful forces in the world bent upon encircling and destroying 
the Soviet Union, insistence upon unanimity among the Great Powers, 
under all circumstances, was a necessary safeguard against a powerful 
anti-Soviet coalition.® It was the difference of opinion over whether or not 
a great-power member of the Security Council should be compelled to 
refrain from voting on its own case that prevented agreement at Dum- 
barton Oaks concerning voting in the Security Council.'® 

The compromise in the Yalta formula was proposed by President 
Roosevelt and agreed upon by Marshal Stalin and Premier Winston 
Churchill at the Conference of the Crimea, February 4 to 12, 1945. It 
provided that each member of the Council should have one vote and that 
decisions on procedural matters should be made by a vote of any seven 
members. Upon all other matters, decisions were to be taken by an 
affirmative vote of seven “including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members,’”’ provided that in decisions under the provisions for 
“peaceful settlement’? and for settlement of local disputes by regional 
arrangements or agencies, a party to a dispute should abstain from vot- 
ing." Thus the unanimity rule, or the right of ‘‘veto,’”’ was to apply in 
making decisions on every aspect of maintaining peace and security. A 
great power could not, however, block the processes of peaceful settlement 
if it was a party to the dispute before the Council.” 

Despite the effort made by the Four Sponsoring Governments at San 
Francisco to justify the voting formula, the most serious crisis of the 
Conference on International Organization arose over the so-called veto 
power of the permanent members. At the opening of the conference seven- 
teen of the forty-four other states, including France, offered amendments 
to the proposed voting procedure. These ranged from suggestions for the 
complete elimination of the unanimity rule and the substitution of various 
for World Peace”’, Readers’ Digest, Septem- 
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® For an excellent summary of Soviet 
opinion on international organization, see 
Charles Prince, ‘‘Current Views of the Soviet 
Union on the International Organization of 
Security’, American Journal of International 
Law, XXXIX (July, 1945), p. 450-85, es- 
pecially p. 457-60. Cf. Stalin’s speech of 
November 6, 1944, International Conciliation, 
no. 406, December, 1944, p. 814; and Molotov 
at San Francisco, UNCIO, Documents. 

10 Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., ‘‘I Have Faith 


ber, 1946, p. 110. 

11 For the exact wording, see Charter, 
Article 27. 

12 See Statements by Secretary of State 
Stettinius in the press releases of March 5, 
Department of State, Bulletin, XII (March 
11, 1945), p. 395-97; and by Acting Secretary 
Grew in a press release of March 24, [bid., 
XII (March 25, 1945), p. 479. 
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types of qualified majorities to minor changes designed to make the appli- 
cation of the formula more clear." 

Beneath the fight over the Yalta formula lay two conflicting views 
concerning the nature of the international organization, and also uncer- 
tainty and mistrust of Soviet Russia as one of the great powers to exercise 
the right of veto. While this was never openly mentioned, the problem of 
Russia’s future relations with the other United Nations was never out of 
mind.“ The attitude toward the organization held by the Sponsoring 
Governments was that peace and security could only be achieved by the 
great powers acting as a unit. This meant that if the great poweis could 
not agree there would be war and that, in effect, Russia and the other 
great powers had to work together in order to avoid war. The contrasting 
attitude was that every nation, great and small, should be bound by obli- 
gations to the whole through machinery that would make the General 
Assembly the dominant organ of the United Nations. This implied that 
the great powers were to be trustees or servants rather than masters in the 
maintenance of peace and security. Such amendments as those designed 
to subordinate the Security Council to the General Assembly looked in 
this direction. Those which sought to break the unanimity rule in the 
Security Council were but attacking another aspect of the same prob- 
lem. 

On May 17, at the ninth meeting of the technical committee on the 
composition, functions and procedures of the Security Council (Commit- 
tee III/1), Peter Fraser, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of New 
Zealand, fired the opening gun in a campaign to modify the Yalta formula 
that lasted for nearly a month and until the last serious attempt led by 
Australia to amend the formula was voted down on June 12." Very early 
in the sometimes acrimonious, but always able and often brilliant debat- 
ing, it was clear that there was no hope of persuading the Sponsoring Gov- 
ernments, whom France eventually joined, to give up the unanimity rule 
with respect to the application of sanctions. Though a few die-hards sought 
to modify the Yalta formula by increasing the number of non-permanent 
member votes required or by reducing the Great Power votes to less than 
five, the majority accepted the logic of requiring the agreement of the five 


138 See UNCIO, Documents, III, p. 665, for 
an index to amendments and comments con- 
tained in the same volume; and Ibid., XI, 
p. 693-98, for the amendments formally 
brought before Committee III/1 where vot- 
ing in the Security Council was debated. 

44 Cf. Vera Micheles Dean, “The San 
Francisco Conference’, Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, XXI (July 15, 1945), III; W. T. R. 
Fox, “‘The Super-Powers at San Francisco”’, 
loc. cit., VIII, 124-26. 

15 For the debate, see UNCIO, Documents, 
XI, p. 313-62, p. 430-539. See also the reports 


of the Rapporteur and the remarks in the 
Commission III meeting, Ibid., XI, p. 117-79. 
For the best summary of the deliberations 
over voting at the San Francisco conference, 
see Francis O. Wilcox, ‘‘The Yalta Voting 
Formula”’, American Political Science Review, 
XXXIX (October, 1945), p. 943-56; and for 
summaries and texts of the most important 
documents, see Leland M. Goodrich and 
Edvard Hambro, Charter of the United Na- 
tions (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1946), p. 125-34. 
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Great Powers in actions with respect to threats to peace, breaches of the 
peace and aggression. 

Three other issues remained. In view of the apparent disagreement 
among the Sponsoring Governments themselves as to the precise meaning 
of the Yalta formula, and with the hope that perhaps Russia might be 
persuaded by her colleagues to modify its application, a drive was carried 
on to compel the great powers to indicate exactly at what point the veto 
could be applied to the process of investigation and conciliation under 
peaceful settlement. Secondly, sustained effort, led by Herbert Evatt of 
Australia, was made to eliminate the unanimity rule entirely from that 
category of activities. A third objective was to eliminate the unanimity 
rule in the amending process. Such delegations as the Indian, led by the 
very able Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, took the position that they would 
accept the Yalta formula as a repugnant necessity in erder to start the 
international organization, if the unanimity of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Council were not required for the adoption of amendments to 
the Charter. This fight was mainly carried on in Committee I/2 where it 
was not concluded until after Committee III/1 ended its debate on the 
voting procedure in the Council. Some delegations, however, voted for the 
Yalta formula in the hope that the veto could be removed from the amend- 
ing process, and in order to make possible the completion of the Charter. 

In order to clarify authoritatively the many questions raised in Com- 
mittee III/1 concerning the application of the veto to problems of peace- 
ful settlement, a subcommittee, to which this matter had been referred, 
decided to present a questionnaire to China, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States for specific answers to questions raised by 
the other delegations. Submitted on May 22, this list of questions was the 
subject of protracted debate among the four powers, who on June 7 finally 
gave an answer in the form of a “Statement by the Delegations of the 
Four Sponsoring Governments on Voting Procedure in the Security 
Council.”’ 

Except for one specific item, no attempt was made to answer the ques- 
tionnaire point by point. The single exception was an answer to the ques- 
tion by what vote, in case of a dispute, would the decision as to whether or 
not a point was a procedural matter be made. In answer, the ‘‘State- 
ment”’, expressing doubt that a question of ‘great importance” concern- 
ing this matter would ever arise, declared that the decision would have 
to be taken by the affirmative vote of seven members “including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members.” Since this interpretation seemed 
to the Egyptian delegate to be exceptionable, he suggested that any 
question as to whether or not a matter was procedural should be sub- 


16 UNCIO, Documents, XI, p.699-714;and Stettinius, ‘I Have Faith for World Peace” 
Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit., p. 126-30. Cf. loc. cit., 111, 
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mitted to a Commission of Jurists. But the point was for the most part 
brushed over in the discussion of the far more important content of the 
main body of the ‘“‘Statement.”’ 

Since this was the most authoritative interpretation of the possible use 
of the veto that was issued at San Francisco, even though it was not 
formally adopted by the Committee, and since the “‘Statement”’ gave the 
gist of the arguments in favor of the Yalta formula, it deserves careful 
study. The Security Council, the ‘‘Statement” explained, had to deal with 
“‘two broad groups of functions.”’ One was procedural, and under this head 
decisions would be taken by any seven votes of the members. Thus the 
Council would 

by a vote of any seven of its members, adopt or alter its rules of 
procedure; determine the method of selecting its President; organize 
itself in such a way as to be able to function continuously; select the 
times and places of its regular and special meetings; establish such 
bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of 
its functions; invite a Member of the Organization not represented 
on the Council to participate in its discussions when that Member’s 
interests are specially affected; and invite any state when it is a 
party to a dispute being considered by the Council to participate in 
the discussion relating to that dispute. 


Furthermore, the ‘‘Statement”’ continued, no member of the Council 
could ‘‘alone prevent consideration and discussion by the Council of a 
dispute or situation brought to its attention under paragraph 2, Section 
A, Chapter VIII.!” No party to a dispute could be prevented from being 
heard by the Council. And no member of the Council could, by the una- 
nimity rule, be prevented from reminding members of their obligations 
regarding peaceful settlement. 

But the “‘Statement”’ flatly indicated that beyond this point, ze., con- 
sideration and discussion, hearing of disputants and reminders of obliga- 
tions, decisions might have ‘‘major political consequences” because the 
chain of events might well lead to measures of enforcement. 


This chain of events begins when the Council decides to make an 
investigation, or determines that the time has come to call upon 
states to settle their differences, or makes recommendations to the 
parties. It is to such decisions and actions that unanimity of the 
permanent members applies, with the important proviso, referred to 
above, for abstention from voting by parties to a dispute. 


After giving illustrations of the kind of decisions the Council might have 
to make in the process of peaceful settlement,!* comparisons were drawn 


17 Charter (Article 35, paragraph 1) per- 18 For a clear explanation of the operation 
mitting any state to bring a dispute or situa- of the veto in such cases, see Leland M. Good- 
tion which might lead tointernational friction rich, ‘‘ Pacific Settlement of Disputes’’, loc. 
or a dispute before the General Assembly or  cit., XX XIX, p. 963. 
the Security Council. 
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art with the procedure under the League Covenant, which provided that all 
the . substantive decisions required unanimity, and that in the case of Article 
XI not even parties to the dispute were excluded from voting. Hence, it 
was argued that the Yalta formula, requiring unanimity of only five in- 


use 
not stead of all members ‘‘ would make the operation of the Council less sub- 
the ject to obstruction than was the case under the League of Nations rule of 
ful complete unanimity.”’ Moreover, since under the Yalta formula, the five 
ith powers would not act by themselves but would have to be joined by at 
ad least two non-permanent members, ‘‘it would be possible for five non- 
he permanent members as a group to exercise ‘a veto.’’’ Yet it was not to be 
assumed that either the permanent or non-permanent members ‘ would 
of use their ‘veto’ power wilfully to obstruct the operation of the Council.” 
ize Furthermore, the permanent members could not be expected to assume 
he the obligations to take action to maintain peace and security upon a deci- 
ch sion in which they had not concurred. Therefore the Four Sponsoring 
$ Governments presented the Yalta formula ‘‘as essential,’ if an effective 
9 international organization was to be created. 
a In other words, the Four Sponsoring Governments had served formal 
in notice that without the Yalta formula, there would be no United Nations 
Organization, though they made every effort in Committee to represent 
i] the ‘‘Statement”’ as a compromise with the opposition’s views. 
4a Herbert Evatt of Australia, however, pointed out in Committee III/1 
n that the interpretation was “‘far more restrictive” with reference to peace- 
g ful settlement than that previously given in Committee by a representa- 
- tive of one of the Sponsoring Governments.'® He went on to argue that the 
8 correctness of the interpretation was open to question, for example, in 
instances under peaceful settlement where the Council was not merely 
™ empowered but was ‘“‘imperatively required” to take a course of action. 
. In these cases the decision was “‘limited to questions of time and method, 
e and could fairly be treated as procedural.’’ As he saw it, the very words 
“consideration and discussion”’ which were not subject to veto were more 
narrowly construed than ordinarily and that “without veto, the Council 
: can only discuss whether a dispute can be discussed, and can only investi- 
" gate whether it should be investigated.’”’ Evatt therefore pressed an 
p amendment to the effect that decisions by the Security Council under pro- 
) visions concerning peaceful settlement should be deemed to be decisions 


on procedural matters (7.e., requiring an affirmative vote of any seven 

, members).?° 
In the debate which ensued, the Sponsoring Governments and their 
friends reiterated the arguments concerning the need for unanimity of the 
great powers at every point in handling disputes or situations likely to 


19 He was referring to the Statement by UNCIO, Documents, XI, p. 320-25. 
the Delegate from the United Kingdom, 20 Ibid., XI, p. 438-40. 
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disturb peace. The delegates of the Sponsoring Governments made it clear 
that no modification of the Yalta formula as they had interpreted it was 
acceptable and they pledged — no one more strongly than Senator Con- 
nally whose words had much weight in determining the final vote — that 
the ‘‘veto’”’ would be used sparingly and “in the interests of the world 
organization.” *4 The vote taken in Committee III/1, June 12, 1945, on 
the Australian amendment really ended the crisis raised by the veto ques- 
tion. Ten states voted for the amendment (Australia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, and Panama), 
and twenty against it, while fifteen states abstained — most of them be- 
cause, though favoring a modification of the Yalta formula, they were 
convinced that such a step would break up the Conference. It is interest- 
ing to observe that even if the fifteen states had voted for the Australian 
amendment, it would still have lacked the requisite two-thirds majority. 
Defeat was accepted graciously by Evatt, who had led the opposition to 
the Yalta formula in the later stages of the debate, but he and fourteen 
others abstained from approving the ‘‘ veto” in the third paragraph of the 
Yalta formula when it was finally passed by 30 affirmative votes on June 
13; two states, Colombia and Cuba, cast negative votes. Had the seven- 
teen states which disliked the application of the veto to problems of 
peaceful settlement voted no, the crucial paragraph of the Yalta formula 
would have failed to pass. 

Thus the ‘‘veto” was written into the Charter of the United Nations. 
While the discussion of its use after the setting up of the Security Council 
is no part of this article, two observations may be made. The “‘ veto” has 
been used more frequently than the conferees at San Francisco were led to 
expect. On the other hand, it is clear in practice as in theory, that no 
system of voting can solve international problems. The slow process of 
persuasion, by argument and removal of suspicion, of compromise, and 
ultimately of agreement is the only method by which “‘sovereign and 
equal” powers can compose their differences peacefully. 


21 Jbid., XI, p. 493; Cf. statements by Sena- 22 See James B. Reston, “Votes and Ve- 
tors Connally and Vandenberg before the toes”, Foreign Affairs, XXV (October, 1946), 
Senate, June 28 and 29, Vital Speeches, XI __ pp. 13-22. 

(July 15, 1945), p. 580-587. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


In all fairness to those who use the following summaries of the work of interna- 
tional organizations in 1946, it should be clearly stated that the editors do not make 
any pretense at having covered the work of all international organizations, nor even 
all which are official. To select among the multitude of existing international or- 
ganizations those of particular significance for an audience presumed to have vary- 
ing specialized interests is no easy task, and the problem was approached with 
some diffidence by the Board of Editors. It was finally agreed, however, that every 
effort should be made to present summaries of the work of the most important 
international organizations and agencies in five categories: 1) The United Nations; 
2) The Specialized Agencies; 3) Other International Organizations; 4) Regional In- 
ternational Organizations; and 5) War and Transitional Organizations. 

Having accepted these rather flexible categories, and decided that in the main 
we would concern ourselves primarily with “official” rather than “mixed” or 
“private” international organizations, further limitations developed, partly in 
shortage of time and staff, but primarily in the difficulty of securing official docu- 
ments from some of the smaller agencies. Although it was, therefore, our original 
intention to prepare these summaries exclusively from official documents, press 
releases, or working papers, we have in some instances, particularly in the case of 
the War and Transitional Organizations, been forced to rely on sporadic newspaper 
reports which fail to give an adequate picture of the work of the agency summarized. 
We have, however, attempted to note the terms of reference establishing the or- 
ganization and to mention any official publication of which we are aware. No 
doubt there are omissions, but we hope these may be corrected in subsequent 
issues. 

Two additional limitations have operated to restrict the organizations mentioned. 
First, we have omitted reference, even by listing, to international agencies which 
were dormant or which held few important meetings during 1946. Second, we have 
omitted reference to organizations, or to their meetings, which were exclusively or 
primarily technical in character. It is not our intention, however, to limit ourselves 
only to those agencies treated in this issue, but rather to summarize, in each four 
month period, the work of all major international organizations in these five cate- 
gories as they are or become active and as documents are available. 

It is necessary to add a comment on the documents cited, particularly those 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. As a general rule, we have 
cited as reference only those documents and records generally available to anyone 
through subscription. Because of the uncertainty at the present writing of the exact 
nature of the final form of documentation available by subscription, there follows 
a brief explanation of the documentary references used. 

The two editors primarily responsible for the section which follows — including 
the errors — would be lacking in the most elementary courtesy if they failed to ex- 
press their gratitude to the scores of officials in the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies, in the Department of State of the United States, and in various interna- 
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tional organizations who have patiently answered our requests for documentary 
material and guided us through their complexities. Our special thanks go to Mr. 
Waldo Chamberlain and Mr. V. J. G. Stavridi of the secretariat of the United Na- 
tions without whose cooperation these summaries would not have been possible, and 
to Mrs. Patricia Stewart Alexander, Mrs. Jane Knowles Webb, and Benjamin 
Rivlin of the staff of the World Peace Foundation, whose diverse skills have been of 


invaluable assistance in these compilations. 
RAYMOND DENNETT 


MARGARET Bates 


The principal documentation on the General Assembly, as referred to in the follow- 
ing sections, consists of three different types of material. First, reference is made to 
the Journal of the General Assembly, the verbatim record of the First Part of the First 
Session held in London in January, 1946. Second, reference is made to Journal of the 
United Nations, which contains similar, though provisional, verbatim records of 
Plenary Meetings and summaries of statements made at Committee Meetings. 
Third, occasional reference is made to mimeographed documents presented either to 
the Plenary Meetings or the Committees or subcommittees. References to Plenary 
Meetings carry a Journal number, the letters P.V., a supplement letter and the 
number of the Plenary Meeting, as U. N. Journal, No. 58/A/P.V./46. Summaries 
of Committee meetings carry a Journal number, a number indicating the supplement 
and a symbol for the Committee number, as U. N. Journal, No. 39/3/C.3/84 — this 
particular report on the Third Committee is to be found in Supplement No. 3 of the 
39th issue of tiie Journal of the United Nations. Assembly documents all start with 
A, followed either by a number or, in the case of committees, a committee symbol 
followed by a number. Revisions or additions to document are indicated by appro- 
priate further breakdowns. Thus A/C.4/Sub. 1/26/Rev. 1 indicates the first revision 
of the twenty-sixth document filed with Subcommittee 1 of the Fourth Committee 
of the General Assembly. 

The work of the Security Council is covered for the period January 18 — June 26, 
1946 by the Journal of the Security Council, supplemented by Documents 8/1 to 
8/94. The verbatim records included in the Journal and the more important docu- 
ments are to be printed together as the Official Records, First Year: First Series in the 
near future. Starting with the 50th meeting on July 10, printing of the provisional 
Journal was discontinued, and both verbatim records and documents were included 
in the Official Records, First Year: Second Series. In the period to June 25, reference 
has been made freely both to the Journal and to the numbered documents in the 
belief that the citation may easily be found in the Official Records for this period when 
available. For the period from June 26 to December, delayed distribution of the 
Second Series of the Official Records has forced us to rely on other documentation 
which may or may not find its way into the printed records. In such cases we have 
cited the document number and tried in all cases to mention the exact number of the 
meeting at which the subject matter was discussed for easier reference when the 
Official Records get up to date. 

The work of the Economic and Social Council for its First and Second Sessions is 
covered by the Journal of the Economic and Social Council; starting with the Third 
Session the Official Records, First Year: Third Session were issued. These journals 
and records are supplemented by Documents issued by the Council, which carried 
the basic symbol E/ and number, and by those issued by the various commissions 
and conferences of the Council, which carry the symbol E/, plus a commission or 
committee symbol, and a number; additions, corrections and revisions are also 
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ry shown: thus E/EMP/Sub. 1/4 indicates the fourth document submitted to subcom- 
[r. mission one of the Economic and Employment Commission of the Economic and 
a Social Council. Because the Official Records were not yet available, we have had to 
nd rely almost exclusively on documents to cover the work of the Third Session; 
im these documents include, however, a number of verbatim records of the Council 
of sessions, which are indicated by the symbol E/P.V./ plus the number of the meeting. 








I. THE UNITED NATIONS 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


First Session — First Part 


The First Part of the First Session of the United Nations General Assembly met 
in London from January 10 to February 14, 1946, and held thirty-three plenary 
meetings, at which delegates representing each of the 51 United Nations dealt 
primarily with matters of procedure and organization. The principal item on the 
agenda was the report of the Preparatory Commission, which contained recom- 
mendations designed to bring the United Nations into active operation. 


Organization: The Assembly established six main committees to discuss and draft 
resolutions for its consideration: 1) Political and Security, headed by Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky (Ukrainian SSR); 2) Economie and Financial, Waclaw Konderski 
(Poland); 3) Social, Humanitarian and Cultural, Peter Fraser (New Zealand); 4) 
Trusteeship, Roberto MacEachon (Uruguay); 5) Administrative and Budgetary, 
Faris al Khoury (Syria); and 6) Legal, Roberto Jiminez (Panama).! In addition two 
ad hoc committees were established: 1) A Headquarters Committee, to consider the 
permanent site of the United Nations; and 2) a League of Nations Committee, to 
consider the possible transfer of certain functions, activities and assets of the League 
of Nations to the United Nations.? 

Paul-Henri Spaak (Belgium) was elected President of the First Session by a vote 
of 28 to 23, defeating Trygve Lie (Norway); although Mr. Lie had been the only 
nominee for the office, the result of the secret-ballot was that Mr. Spaak was elected 
without having been nominated. Dmitri Manuilsky (Ukrainian SSR) then sought 
to have the rules of procedure of the Assembly amended to require the nominations 
of all candidates in Assembly elections,‘ but this amendment failed to pass the Legal 
Committee, which instead passed a resolution eliminating nominations in Assembly 
elections, a decision the General Assembly later accepted by a vote of 25 to 18.5 

The chief delegates from China, France, the Union of South Africa, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela were elected Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly * and formed, together with the chairmen of the six main committees and 
the President of the Assembly, the General Committee whose function was that of 
steering committee.’ Fearing that this committee would consider political as well 
as procedural matters, the Cuban delegate (Cisneros) unsuccessfully proposed an 
amendment to the rules enlarging the General Committee to include representatives 
from each of the 51 member states. The rules were, however, amended 1) specifically 
to forbid the General Committee from considering any political question; 2) to 
entitle any member of the General Assembly not on the General Committee, who 
requested inclusion of an item on the agenda, to attend any meetings of the com- 


1 All member nations are entitled to one 4 Assembly Journal, No. 3, pp. 44-45. 
member of each committee. The committees 5 Assembly Journal, No. 16, p. 336; Docu- 
elect their own chairmen. Journal of the Gen- ment A/14, January 24, 1946. 
eral Assembly, No. 3. Hereinafter referred to 6 Assembly Journal, No. 3, pp. 44-45. 


as Assembly Journal. 7 Report of the Preparatory Commission of 
2 Assembly Journal, No. 16, p. 316. the United Nations, Chapter I, Sec. 3, VII. 
8 Assembly Journal, No. 2, pp. 26-28. 
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mittee at which it was discussed; and 3) to authorize such a representative to par- 
ticipate in the discussion without vote.* 

Following the approval of a report by the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee on the terms of appointment, qualifications, salary, and duration of office of 
the Secretary General, the Assembly by a vote of 46 to 3 accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council that Trygve Lie (Norway) be appointed Secretary- 


General.® 


Security Council: The election of the six non-permanent members of the Security 
Council took place following an unsuccessful attempt by Mr. Gromyko (USSR) and 
Mr. Fraser (New Zealand) temporarily to postpone the election. The required 
majority being two-thirds, or 34 votes, the following states were elected on the first 
ballot; Brazil, with 47 votes; Egypt, 45; Mexico, 45; Poland, 39; and the Nether- 
lands, 37. Australia was elected to the sixth seat after Canada, which had failed to 
be elected on the first ballot by one vote, withdrew. Australia, Brazil and Poland 
were chosen for terms of two years, and Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands for 


one year terms.'° 


Economic and Social Council: Eighteen member states were elected to the Economic 
and Social Council; Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, France and Peru, for three 
years; Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, USSR, and the United Kingdom, for 
two years; and Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Ukrainian SSR, United States and 
Yugoslavia, for one year." The Assembly approved the creation of Fiscal, Eco- 
nomic and Employment, Narcotic Drugs, and Demographic * commissions under 
the Economic and Social Council, and a resolution requesting it to consider the 
reconstruction of member countries devastated by war, and to prepare a report for 
discussion at the Second Part of the First Session of the Assembly, also received 


approval.3 


Council Terms of Office: Inasmuch as the Charter and the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure provided for one, two or three year terms for the newly elected members 
of the Security Council and the Social and Economic Council, and for these terms 
to commence “immediately on election” and to conclude “on the election of a 
member for the next term,” the Assembly with its annual meetings scheduled for 
September was faced with the problem of cutting short the terms of office by four 
months (if the next elections were to be held in September 1946), or of extending 
the terms of office by eight months (if the elections were postponed until Sep- 
tember 1947). Following considerable debate during which motions legalizing eight 
and twenty month terms were defeated, the Assembly revised the rules of pro- 
cedure to provide for the assumption of office by Council members in the January 
following their election in September." 


International Court of Justice: Judges of the International Court of Justice were 
elected during the session. Those receiving a majority vote both in the General 


8 Assembly Journal, No. 3, pp. 39-45; As- 1! Assembly Journal, Nos. 4 & 5, 1946, pp. 


sembly Journal, No. 16, pp. 317-336; Docu- 75-93. 
ment A/14, January 24, 1946. 12 Assembly Journal, No. 18, pp. 350-358. 


® Assembly Journal, No. 21, p. 377; Assem- 18 Assembly Journal, No. 22, pp. 406-414; 
bly Journal, No. 14, pp. 299-301; Document Document A/22, January 30, 1946. 
A/11, January 23, 1946. 14 Assembly Journal, No. 32, pp. 586-591, 


10 Assembly Journal, No. 4, pp. 61-75, 
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Assembly and in the Security Council were Badawi Pasha (Egypt), Hsu Mo 
(China), J. E. Read (Canada), Bogdan Winiarski (Poland), and Milovan Zoricié 
(Yugoslavia), chosen for three year terms; Fabela Alfaro (Mexico), Green H. 
Hackworth (United States), Helge Klaestad (Norway), Sergei B. Krylov (USSR), 
and Charles de Visscher (Belgium), for 6 year terms; and J. Philadelpho de Barro 
Azevedo (Brazil), Alejandro Alvarez (Chile), Arnold D. McNair (United Kingdom), 
Jules Basdevant (France), and J. Gustavo Guerrero (Salvador), for 9 year terms, 
The Secretary-General was instructed to summon a first meeting of the court at the 
Hague as soon as could be conveniently arranged, and to appoint a Secretary and 
other necessary temporary officers to assist the court. 


Atomic Energy Commission: The Assembly unanimously adopted a report of the 
Political and Security Committee providing for the “establishment of a commission 
to deal with the problems raised by the discovery of atomic energy.’’ For a dis- 
cussion of the activities of this Commission see page 99 f. 


Trusteeship: Since the Trusteeship agreements necessary for the establishment of the 
Trusteeship Council had not been concluded, the Trusteeship Council could not be 
brought into operation. However, the Assembly passed a resolution calling to the 
attention of the Member States that Chapter XI of Charter was already in force, 
notwithstanding the non-existence of the Trusteeship Council. The resolution 
requested the Secretary-General to include in his annual report a summary of the 
information transmitted to him by Members under Article 73(e) of the Charter in 
relation to economic, social, and educational conditions in the territories for which 
they are responsible. The resolution welcomed the declarations of intention to 
negotiate trusteeship agreements made by certain states administering territories 
now held under mandate, and invited all mandatory powers to do the same and to 
submit trusteeship agreements for approval by the General Assembly, perferably 
not later than during the Second Part of the First Session. Although the Egyptian 
delegate (Riaz) expressed concern over the failure of the trusteeship resolution to 
define precisely the term ‘‘states directly concerned,’”’ John Foster Dulles (United 
States), speaking for the majority of the drafting committee, replied that such a 
definition might in practice impede the full and prompt establishment of the 
Trusteeship System.” 


Arrest of War Criminals: A resolution recommending that Members take all the 
necessary measures to cause the arrest of war criminals and to have them returned 
to the countries of their crimes for trial was adopted and governments not Members 
of the United Nations were called upon to take all necessary measures for the 
apprehension of such criminals in their respective territories.'* 


Relief and Rehabilitation: International emergency relief made necessary by the 
war was also discussed by the Assembly. The work of UNRRA was commended 
and a resolution adopted for the creation of a Committee to consult with those 
states signatory to the UNRRA agreement, who had not responded to an appeal in 
August, 1945, by the UNRRA Council for an additional contribution of one per 


15 Assembly Journal, Nos. 24, 25, 28. ‘states directly concerned”’ to the Trustee- 
16 Assembly Journal, No. 29, pp. 497-498; ship Committee but did not succeed in having 
Document A/31, February 5, 1946. it included in the resolution. Document 


17 Assembly Journal, No. 28. The Iraqi A/C. 4/11. 
delegation submitted a definition of the 18 Assembly Journal, No. 32, pp. 591-592. 
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cent of their national income, to urge them to make such contribution without de- 
lay, and to urge Members of the United Nations that had not been signatories to 
the UNRRA agreement to join that organization. Canada, China, the Dominican 
Republic, France, Greece, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, USSR, United Kingdom 
and United States were appointed members of this Committee.'* 

After protracted debate, the urgent problem of refugees and displaced persons 
was referred to the Economic and Social Council for thorough examination and 
report to the Assembly. It was recommended that the Economic and Social Council 
consider 1) that the problem was international in scope, 2) that only war 
criminals, quislings and traitors should be compelled to return to their country of 
origin, and 3) that the main task concerning displaced persons was to encourage 
and assist in every way their early return to their countries of origin; Germans 
were expressly barred for the scope of these recommendations. During the debate, 
the USSR delegate (Vishinsky) supported by representatives of Yugoslavia (Bebler), 
and Poland (Winiewicz) sought to: 1) strengthen the resolutions in reference to the 
return of traitors and war criminals; 2) prohibit propaganda against the United 
Nations and any of its members, or against the return of refugees to their native 
lands; and 3) have the nationality of the administrative personnel of refugee and 
displaced person camps the same as the nationality of the refugees.*® The amend- 
ments were opposed by the delegates of the United Kingdom (McNeil) and the 
United States (Mrs. Roosevelt) who termed them “restrictive of human rights 
and human freedom’’, and they were subsequently rejected by the majority of the 
delegates.”! 

Measures to relieve the world food crisis were also considered, and the Assembly 
accepted a resolution submitted by the delegations of China, France, USSR, United 
Kingdom and United States, urging all governments and people to take immediate 
and drastic action, both directly and through the international organization con- 
cerned, to conserve supplies and to insure maximum production of grain. The 
resolution also requested governments and the international organization dealing 
with food and agriculture to publish full information on the world food position and 


future outlook.” 


Relations with Spain: By a vote of 45 to 2,2%* Members of the United Nations were 
called upon to conduct their future relations with the Franco regime in Spain in 
accordance with the letter and the spirit of the San Francisco resolution and the 
Potsdam declaration, which had emphasized that the present Spanish government 
was established with Axis support and consequently was not qualified for member- 
ship in the United Nations. 


Non-Governmental Organizations: The relationship of non-governmental organiza- 
tions with the United Nations was fully debated in particular reference to the request 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions for representation on various bodies to be 
established by the United Nations. The Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Belgium and 
France proposed that the WFTU be admitted in an “advisory capacity” while 
the United States sought equal status for the American Federation of Labor, which 
was not a member of the WFTU. After considerable debate, the General Assembly 
approved a resolution recommending that the Economic and Social Council should 


1 Assembly Journal, Nos. 21, 22, pp. 380- 21 Assembly Journal, No. 31, pp. 554-564. 
1. 22 Assembly Journal, No. 32, pp. 592-615. 
2% Assembly Journal, No. 30, pp. 535-538. 23 Assembly Journal, No. 28, pp. 469-78. 
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as soon as possible adopt suitable arrangements under Article 71 of the Charter, 
and admit the American Federation of Labor, as well as other international, national 
and regional non-governmental organizations whose experience the Economic and 
Social Council might find useful, to consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council. 


Treaties and the League of Nations: The Assembly adopted a resolution instructing 
the Secretary-General to submit to the General Assembly proposals for detailed 
regulations to give effect to Article 102 of the Charter, which provides for the 
registration and publication of treaties, and Member and non-mem ber states were 
invited to submit, for registration or filing, treaties entered into since the ratification 
of the Charter, as well as those entered into before that time which had not been 
included in the League of Nations Treaty Series.** Also approved was a resolution 
concerning the transfer of certain functions, activities and assets of the League of 
Nations, with the Assembly reserving the ‘‘right to decide, after due examination, 
not to assume any particular function or power [of the League] and to determine 
which organ of the United Nations or which specialized agency brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations should exercise each particular function or power 
assumed.” #6 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters: Resolutions were adopted providing for: 
1) the organization of the Secretariat; 2) budgetary and financial arrangements, 
including a capital fund of $25,000,000 to be advanced proportionately by the 
Member States according to a determined scale; 3) arrangements to be made to 
provide the United Nations and its staff with the necessary legal privileges and 
immunities for the proper exercise of its functions. The United States delegation 
reserved its position on the provisions exempting United Nations officials from 
national service obligations and from taxation on their United Nations salaries, 
maintaining that such action was the prerogative of the United States Congress in 
relation to the American officials of United Nations. Reservations concerning 
national service obligations were also entered by Argentina, Byelorussia, Ukrainian 
SSR and USSR.” 


Permanent Headquarters: A resolution favoring the establishment of permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in Westchester County (N. Y.) and/or Fair- 
field County (Conn.) was accepted by the delegates, and a Headquarters Commis- 
sion to draw up the necessary plans and reports for submission to the Second Part 
of the First Session of the Assembly was created. Interim headquarters of the 
United Nations were to be located in New York City.** 

The Assembly also adopted the recommendation of the General Committee to 
convene the Second Part of the First Session of the Assembly on the first Tuesday 
after September 2, 1946.2° At the suggestion of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and because of the unexpected duration of the Paris Peace Conference, this date 
was later changed to October 23, following a poll by mail of Member States. 


% Assembly Journal, No. 33, pp. 621-649. quired. Assembly Journal, No. 30, pp. 527- 
Also of interest is a declaration drawn up by 535. 
women members of the various delegations 25 Assembly Journal, No. 29, p. 497; Docu- 
calling upon governments to encourage ment A/31, Feb. 5, 1946. 
women everywhere to take a more active 26 Assembly Journal, No. 30, pp. 526-527. 
part in national and international affairs, 27 Assembly Journal, No. 31, pp. 564-575. 
which was submitted by Mrs. Roosevelt 28 Assembly Journal,. No. 33, pp. 649-657. 
(United States). No Assembly action was re- 29 Assembly Journal, No. 31, pp. 479. 
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The second part of the First Session of the General Assembly was held at tem- 
porary headquarters at Flushing and Lake Success, Long Island, from October 23 
through December 16, 1946. The sixty-five items on the agenda were referred to 
the appropriate standing committees, or, in special cases, to joint committees, where 
draft resolutions were prepared and submitted to the Assembly at Plenary Sessions. 


Political and Security Questions (First Committee) 


Admission of New Members: Although the First Committee unanimously recom- 
mended to the General Assembly the admission of Afghanistan, Iceland, and 
Sweden,*°* as suggested by the Security Council, and the Assembly so approved on 
November 9, 1946, the failure of the Security Council to recommend the admission 
of any of the six of the remaining nine applicants ** brought forth considerable criti- 
cism, particularly from the smaller states. After a ruling by the Chairman (Manuil- 
sky) that an Argentine amendment, allegedly implying that the Assembly possessed 
final authority on admissions (originally approved by a vote of 19 to 14 with 16 
abstentions), had failed to pass because it was a substantive matter and required a 
two-thirds vote, was overruled by a 46 to 4 vote with one abstention,* and the 
Argentine proposal thereby ultimately approved by a vote of 47 to 3 with one 
abstention,** the criticism was voiced in connection with resolutions submitted by 
Panama, Egypt, and the Philippines. 

All three of these resolutions suggested that the Assembly recommend to the 
Security Council a re-examination of the applications of the six states, which had 
not received approval, in the light of Article 4 of the Charter, implying in varying 
language that the proposers believed that the qualification for membership therein 
specified had been fulfilled. 

Some sixteen countries associated themselves with one or another of these resolu- 
tions as their wording was being drafted by a special subcommittee composed of 
the representatives of Egypt, Philippines, Panama, Czechoslovakia, Chile, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, the United States, France and China.* Recurrent 
criticism of the Soviet Union’s refusal to approve the application of Ireland, Portu- 
gal and Transjordan, on the sole grounds that none of these countries had diplomatic 
relations with the USSR,* brought forth a statement by the Russian representative 
(Gromyko) that the most important factor on admission of new members was “the 
applicant’s contribution to the cause of the United Nations in their fight against 
fascism and for freedom, independence, and civilization,”* which was considered 
by the Russians to be the determining factor in any correct interpretation of Article 
4, Although the Egyptian, Australian, New Zealand, Iraqi, Liberian, and Iranian 
representatives attacked this position as a gloss on Article 4, and the Canadian and 
other representatives raised the question of consistency in the light of this statement 
of Russian approval of the admission of Sweden, a neutral in the war, a number of 
representatives, including those of France (Parodi) and Panama (Alfaro), agreed 
en participation in the war effort was certainly one valid criterion of several under 

rticle 4. 


%® U.N. Journal, no. 22/1, p. 2. 34 Tbid., p. 21. 
31 See this issue, p. 90 f. 35 See this issue, pp. 92-93. 
82 U. N. Journal, no. 24/1, p. 12. 36 U. N. Journal, no. 27/1, p. 25. 


3% Ibid., no. 25/1, p. 18. 
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After a Ukrainian effort to embody the war contribution of an applicant as a eri- 
terion for admission failed of approval in the subcommittee *? and in the First Com- 
mittee itself, and a Haitian amendment voicing disagreement with the Security 
Council’s interpretation of its powers on admissions under the Charter failed of 
passage, the First Committee approved a resolution, by a vote of 42 votes in favor 
and seven abstentions, a recommendation approved by the Assembly on November 
19, 1946,°* that the Security Council should re-examine the applications “on their 
respective merits as measured by the yardstick of the Charter, in accordance with 
Article 4.” 

The Committee also approved an Australian resolution requesting the Security 
Council to form a committee to confer with a committee on procedures of the As- 
sembly to prepare rules for admission acceptable to both bodies. After two amend- 
ments to the original Australian resolution, implying that the Assembly and Se- 
curity Council had equal power on admission and urging an amendment to the Char- 
ter, were withdrawn after widespread doubt by representatives of other countries, 
this resolution was approved by a vote of 29 to 9 with 6 abstentions ** and approved 
by the Assembly by a vote of 32 to 9 with one abstention.‘ 

At the 67th plenary meeting on December 15, 1946, the Assembly appointed an 
ad hoc subcommittee of Australia, Cuba, India, Norway and USSR to meet with a 
Security Council subcommittee on this question. 

On the same date the Assembly approved the admission of Siam.* 


Application of Article 27: The First Committee, when on November 14, 1946, it 
turned to a discussion of the use of the veto power in the Security Council, had before 
it initially three resolutions: 1) an Australian resolution calling for a recommen- 
dation from the Assembly to the Council that the unanimity principle be aban- 
doned except when the enforcement procedures of Chapter VII of the Charter 
were involved; 2) a Cuban resolution for the calling of a General Conference to 
eliminate the veto; “ and 3) a Philippine amendment to these two resolutions sug- 
gesting that unanimity of three of the five permanent members in the Security 
Council was sufficient.“ 

In the general discussion on these resolutions, seventeen countries associated 
themselves specifically with one or another of the draft proposals although the 
Australian resolution gained most of the support, while four, USSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland, opposed all three. China suggested that the Australian 
resolution went too far and that the Security Council should be asked to clarify 
some of its rules. The United States delegate (Connally) felt that unanimity was 
essential, and that there should be no hasty amendment of the Charter. After 
specifically indicating the willingness of the United States to accept a modification 
of the Four Power Declaration of San Francisco on Voting Procedure to remove 
the right of veto on questions of pacific settlement, he suggested that one approach 
to a solution of the problem would be for the Security Council to decide upon a list 
of procedural matters. The French delegate (Parodi), suggested that the Security 
Council should alter its procedure to allow for preliminary investigation of con- 
troversial matters by a subcommittee and making the need for unanimity optional 
in cases where a permanent member voted with the minority. This proposal was 
supported by the United Kingdom representative (Shawcross) who voiced opposi- 


37 Document A/C.1/43. 41 See this issue, pp. 93-94. 
38 U. N. Journal, no. 38/1, p. 335. 42 Document A/C.1/42. 
39 Jbid., no. 32/1, p. 49. 48 Document A/C.1/58. 
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tion to early amendment of the Charter, Canada, which hoped that use of the veto 
might be more restrained, Norway, and India. On November 18 the discussion was 
adjourned, at the suggestion of France, to allow the delegates to think the proposals 
over and especially to permit the five permanent members to consult with each 
other. 

Upon resuming the discussions on December 1, the committee had before it: 1) a 
revised Australian draft; 2) a Canadian memorandum suggesting changes in Se- 
curity Council procedure to allow greater flexibility in voting procedure; ‘’ 3) a 
seven-point memorandum from the United Kingdom suggesting, inter alia, restraint 
from using the veto because a proposal did not go far enough, explanation of the 
grounds upon which the veto action was based, and appointment of subcommittees 
to resolve differences before final voting; ‘* and 4) a Russian draft resolution which, 
after mentioning the relative immaturity of the United Nations, called for the 
avoidance of “excessive reglamentation and formalism”’ in the activities of United 
Nations bodies and expressed confidence that the Security Council would benefit 
from experience.**® A drafting subcommittee composed of the representatives of 
Argentina, Australia, China, Cuba, Denmark, France, India, Peru, Philippines, 
Poland, USSR, United Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela was immediately 
appointed to try to resolve these resolutions. 

The subcommittee failed to reach complete unanimity, but brought in two major 
draft resolutions, one by China *° which received the support of the Soviet Union, 
France, Poland, and India, which withdrew their various proposals in its favor; and 
another Australian redraft.*! The Chinese draft requested the Security Council to 
ensure that the exercise of the special voting right would facilitate prompt decisions, 
expressed the hope that the Council would duly take account of its own experience, 
and transmitted to the Council the records of the General Assembly discussions 
on the matter. By the various paragraphs of the Australian resolution the Assembly 
would: 1) note divergencies in the application and interpretation of Article 27; 
2) express its view that the use or threatened use in the past was not in keep- 
ing with the Charter; 3) request that the use of voting procedure not impede 
the work of the Council; 4) recommend the adoption of practices to assist in re- 
ducing the difficulties in the application of Article 27; and 5) recommend that the 
Council take into consideration the views expressed in the Assembly. 

After the Chinese resolution was rejected by 24 votes against to 13 in favor and 
5 abstentions,® the Australian resolution was voted on by paragraphs. The first 
paragraph was approved 26 to 7 with 9 abstentions; the second paragraph was 
rejected 19 to 10 with 13 abstentions; and the third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs 
were adopted by a vote of 27 to 6 with 9 abstentions. This resolution, without the 
second paragraph, was thereupon adopted by the required two-thirds vote at the 
61st plenary meeting of the Assembly on December 13, 1946, by a vote of 36 votes 
to 6 with 9 abstentions. Of the permanent members, France and China abstained, 
and the Soviet Union voted in the negative.® 


Information on Armed Forces and the Reduction of Armaments: Although these two 
resolutions arose from different items upon the agenda, and theoretically received 
separate consideration in the First Committee, the discussion of the subject matter 


45 Reports on the first phase of the discus- 49 Document A/C.1/96. 
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plus the chronology of the plenary meetings tended to create one continuing and 
interacting sequence. 

Chronologically, the discussion began with a Russian proposal, introduced by 
Mr. Molotov, that the Assembly should recommend to the Security Council that 
the latter request information within thirty days from States Members on: 1) the 
points in the territory of other states, except ex-enemies, at which were located the 
armed forces of members of the United Nations, and the number of such troops; 
2) the location and size of armed forces of the Allied powers in former enemy states; 
3) the location and size of the garrisons of air and naval bases; and 4) the information 
to cover the situation as of November 15, 1946. Mr. Molotov specifically stated 
that the resolution was presented in order to assist in the implementation of Article 
43 of the Charter referring to the duties of the Military Staff Committee. 

Although the resolution as presented received the general support of China, 
France, Panama and Brazil, the United Kingdom delegate (Noel-Baker) pointed 
out that as worded the resolution would call for information only from three coun- 
tries and apply to at most 10% of the total troops of the United Nations, hardly 
enough to be of any real value as a service to the Military Staff Committee. He 
suggested, therefore, that the resolution should be connected with a discussion of 
disarmament and suggested amendments: 1) a preamble embodying this idea; 2) 
adding the words “military type formations” to the paragraph on number and 
location of troops; 3) a new paragraph calling for a report on the size of uniformed 
personnel at home as well as abroad; and 4) a new section calling for verification 
on the spot of the report by a committee to be established by the Security Council. 
The United States representative (Connally) added to this the elimination of a 
cumbersome request through the Security Council, suggesting that the Assembly 
itself directly request the information from the states.* The United States also took 
the position that it did not feel independent verification of this matter essential. 

The resolution as amended received general support from Greece, Philippines, 
Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands (the latter two disapproving the verification 
proposal) but the USSR insisted that while it was willing to report on troops in 
ex-enemy areas, and was likewise willing to accept ‘‘any control system regarding 
troops abroad on which the United States and the United Kingdom could agree,” # 
any report on armed forces within the borders of a member state must be accom- 
panied by a parallel report on armaments, including atomic bombs, jet propelled 
weapons and some types of war material. The Soviet Union also supported an Egyp- 
tian amendment calling for the immediate withdrawal of troops of one member state 
located in the territory of another member state. 

In a vote by paragraphs on the original Soviet resolution as amended by the 
United Kingdom, which dropped the idea of verification, the first three paragraphs 
of the original Soviet resolution were accepted unanimously, and all of the United 
Kingdom amendments by votes ranging from 40 to 10 with two abstentions (on the 
count of troops on home territory) to 36 to 12 with four abstentions (on the pre- 

amble). The whole resolution was adopted on November 28, 1946, by a vote of 34 
to 7 with four abstentions and referred to the General Assembly.** 

By the time the report of the First Committee reached the General Assembly on 
December 8, however, the First Committee was deep in a discussion of the question 
of general disarmament which, in many ways, was a continuation of the previous 
item on the agenda concerning a report on location of armed forces. The disarma- 
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ment discussion focused around a Soviet resolution,** which originally stated that 
the implementation of armaments reduction should include as a primary objective 
the prohibition of the production and use of atomic energy for military purposes, 
and Canadian ® and Australian ** amendments broadening the resolution to in- 
clude: a) negotiations of special arrangements under Article 43; b) urging the 
completion of the work of the Atomic Energy Commission; ¢) the establishment 
of a system of disarmament by treaty agreement which would include inspection 
rights by a Permanent International Commission of Control. 

As discussion developed, the Soviet Union redrafted its resolution to call for the 
establishment within the framework of the Security Council of a system of interna- 
tional control through two special organs of inspection: a commission for the control 
of the execution of decisions on reduction of armaments, and a similar commission 
regarding the enforcement of decisions on atomic energy. Coupled with this was a 
section calling for a report on the “armed forces and armaments” in the home 
territory of member states. Mr. Molotov accepted an American draft combining 
these various proposals with the proviso: 1) that the Security Council take the initia- 
tive in the matter rather than have a separate system set up by the lengthy process 
of treaty agreement; and 2) that the resolution mention specifically the two control 
commissions favored by the Soviets. On the latter point he explained that once the 
Council, by the unanimity rule, agreed to the functions and powers of these com- 
missions ‘‘the rule of unanimity . . . had nothing to do with the work of the control 
commissions. Therefore it was incorrect to say that a permanent member, with its 
‘veto’ could prevent the implementation of a contro! system.” * 

After this statement of Mr. Molotov’s on December 4, a subcommittee composed 
of the representatives of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Syria, the Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Kingdom, and the United States 
was appointed to draft the final resolution. 

It was against this background that from December 8 to 10 the General Assembly 
in plenary meeting discussed the draft resolution on information on armed forces. 
When the United Kingdom delegate (Shawcross) introduced the amendment for a 
verification system for the report on troops, which had not met with favorable 
response in committee, Mr. Molotov countered by resubmitting his suggestion that 
the report on troops should include a report on armaments.** When the British 
delegate replied that he would agree to the Russian proposal if the Soviets would 
extend the verification scheme to the report on armaments and troops, Mr. Molotov 
indicated his willingness to go along with the proposal and Sir Hartley Shawcross 
immediately drafted a resolution calling for an inspection commission not subject 
to the unanimity principle. The rapidity of the interchange, and the scope of the 
proposals resulted in so much confusion as to what had, actually, been proposed 
that the President (Spaak) intervened to suggest that the whole matter, including 
the draft resolution on troop information, be referred back to the First Committee for 
it to make new proposals in the light of the statements made during debate. 

The subcommittee of the First Committee, using the United States draft as a 
basis, thereupon unanimously passed on December 13 a resolution on disarmament, 
which was accepted by the Committee and by the Assembly.® At the same time the 
subcommittee failed to agree on the wording of the resolution regarding the report 


5 Document A/BUR /42. 1946. 
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on troops and submitted instead a draft resolution by which the General Assembly 
expressed its desire to implement the Resolution on the Reduction of Armaments as 
soon as possible and called upon the Security Council to determine the information 
it needed from member states to give effect to the armaments resolution.” 

The Soviet Union protested that this was a new resolution, but a Czech resolution 
that the earlier resolution asking for a report on troops still remained before the 
Assembly was rejected by a vote of 26 to 6 with 7 abstentions. Argentina by a vote 
of 29 to 4 with 6 abstentions secured the substitution of the more general resolution 
which was accepted by the Assembly on December 14 by a vote of 36 to 6 with 4 
abstentions.*’ 


Relations between Spain and the United Nations: At the request of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Norway and Venezuela the question of relations with Spain was 
placed on the agenda of the Second Part of the First Session of the General Assembly.** 

The First Committee started its discussions with three resolutions before it: two 
from Poland calling respectively for termination of diplomatic relations with the 
Franco regime by each member of the United Nations and the exclusion of the Franco 
Government from any of the organs and agencies of the United Nations,** and one 
from the Byelorussian SSR amending the Polish resolution to include termination of 
commercial relations ‘such action to include the suspension of communications by 
rail, sea, air, post and telegraph.’’’* These resolutions were immediately supple- 
mented by one from the United States calling for the exclusion of the Franco Govern- 
ment from the United Nations, its agencies or conferences, and inviting the Spanish 
people to establish the eligibility of Spain for admission by suggesting that Franco 
surrender the powers of government to a representative provisional government.” 
A Colombian resolution suggested that the Latin American Republics be asked to 
act as mediators, and the Norwegian, Yugoslav, and Belgian delegations submitted 
various amendments to the Polish or American proposals, of which the Belgian sug- 
gestion that the Security Council consider additional steps to be taken if the 
political conditions in Spain did not improve was the most important. 

The discussion on these various resolutions retraveled to some degree the previous 
discussions in the Security Council, particularly with reference to the question of 
whether action of the kind contemplated by the United Nations did or did not con- 
stitute intervention in the internal affairs of a member state. Latin American states, 
although split on the question, showed particular sensitivity to this question, notably 
the smaller ones like El Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Ecuador and Paraguay, 
joined by Argentina which took the extreme position that the Spanish problem was 
not within the jurisdiction of the United Nations. Uruguay, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Peru and Chile in general supported the United States, with Panama, Mexico, and 
Venezuela supporting the Polish resolution and Colombia introducing her own sug- 
gesting mediation. Norway, Czechoslovakia, USSR, France, Ethiopia, Denmark, 
and Yugoslavia supported the Polish resolution, with France willing to go along 
with the Byelorussian proposals. 

The matter was referred to a subcommittee consisting of the permanent members 
of the Security Council plus those states submitting resolutions, and the subcom- 
mittee reported on December 8 that, although the first three paragraphs of the 
American draft had been accepted unanimously, agreement to break diplomatic rela- 
tions had been approved by a vote of 11 to 6. The subcommittee had approved an 


6 Document A/C.1/133. 6° Document A/C.1/24 and A/C.1/25. 
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additional resolution, proposed by the French, pointing out that since the Spanish 
people were suffering from a food shortage, the Assembly recommended that all 
members of the United Nations put an end to imports of Spanish foodstuffs until 
there was assurance that they were not needed in Spain itself.” 

The First Committee then rejected the Colombian resolution for mediation, resub- 
mitted as a substitute for the report of the subcommittee, by votes of 23 to 8 and 
26 to 5 with 5 and 18 abstentions respectively. It likewise rejected an American 
proposal to substitute its suggestion for a provisional government for the subcom- 
mittee’s report by a vote of 22 to 22 with 6 abstentions, and adopted the Belgian 
proposal that the Security Council consider additional steps to be taken if there were 
no improvement within Spain by a vote of 27 to 7 with 16 abstentions. As modified, 
the subcommittee’s report was thereupon adopted by the First Committee by a vote 
of 23 to 4 with 20 abstentions. The additional resolution to refuse to import Spanish 
foodstuffs was defeated by a vote of 32 to 10 with 4 abstentions. 

After a move led by the United Kingdom to remove the Belgian section during 
the debates in the plenary meetings had failed by a supporting vote of 29 to 8 with 11 
abstentions, the resolution on Spain was approved on December 12, 1946, as sub- 
mitted by a vote of 34 to 6 with 13 abstentions.” 


Rights and Duties of States: At the request of the representative of Panama (Alfaro) 
the First Committee unanimously approved a resolution proposed by the United 
States, Panama, El Salvador and Poland by which the General Assembly requested 
the Secretary General to transmit to all member states and to national and interna- 
tional bodies connected with international law the text of the Draft Declaration on 
the Rights and Duties of States requesting that they submit their comments prior to 
June 1, 1947; to submit the Declaration and the returned comments to the com- 
mittee on the codification of international law established by the Sixth Committee; 
and to place the question on the agenda of the second session of the General As- 
sembly.’* The report of the First Committee, together with the proposed resolution, 
was unanimously approved by the General Assembly on December 11, 1946." 


Fundamental Human Rights and Freedoms: The General Committee referred a draft 
resolution on fundamental human rights and freedoms, prepared by the representa- 
tive of Panama (Alfaro) to the First and Third Committees for separate discussion. 
Both committees recommended and the General Assembly unanimously passed on 
December 11, 1946 7* a resolution referring the draft to the Economic and Social 
Council for reference to the Commission on Human Rights for consideration by that 
Commission in its preparation of an international bill of rights, expressing the hope 
that the matter would be referred back to the Assembly for inclusion on the agenda 
of the second session of the General Assembly. 


Election of Three Non-Permanent Members of the Security Council: At the 48th plenary 
meeting on December 19, 1946, Colombia, Syria, and Belgium, by votes respectively 
of 51, 45, and 43, were elected to the Security Council for a period of two years from 
January 1, 1947, replacing Egypt, Mexico, and the Netherlands.” 


Treatment of Indians in South Africa: The General Committee referred the question 
of the treatment of Indians in South Africa to the First and Sixth Committee, which 
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jointly considered the question starting on November 21, 1946. The Indian represent- 
ative (Mrs. Pandit) claimed that the passage of discriminatory land tenure and 
other laws in South Africa was a violation of international agreements of 1927 
and 1932 between the Union of South Africa and India sufficient to bring the ques- 
tion within the competence of the General Assembly, and that, even if this were not 
so, the racial discrimination practiced in South Africa was in violation of the princi- 
ples of the Charter. The South African representative (Smuts) denied that true 
treaty obligations existed between India and his country, and asserted that, since the 
Indians in the area were nationals of the Union of South Africa the General Assem- 
bly had no competence to consider the question since such action would constitute 
intervention in the internal affairs of a Member State. 

The issue in Committee discussions revolved around the question of whether the 
problem should be referred to the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion on the legal questions involved, or whether the Joint Committee should take 
action on the facts as presented in the general debate. The United Kingdom, United 
States and Sweden, together with a few of the smaller powers and the approval of the 
representative of the Union of South Africa, favored securing an advisory opinion 
from the Court. India, the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, Egypt, Turkey, Yugoslavia 
and Poland favored a finding on the facts as presented that racial discrimination did 
exist and that the General Assembly should ask for later reports from both Govern- 
ments involved as to the solution of the situation. 

Through the withdrawal of various draft resolutions, the issue settled down to one 
between the joint resolution by the United Kingdom, United States and Sweden for 
referral to the Court and a joint French-Mexican resolution. The latter was adopted 
by a vote of 24 to 19 with six abstentions, and the Joint Committee recommended 
and the Assembly passed a resolution noting the problem and stating that friendly 
relations between India and the Union of South Africa having been impaired, the 
Assembly was “‘of the opinion that the treatment of Indians in the Union should be 
in conformity with the international obligations under the agreements concluded 
between the two Governments and the relevant provisions of the Charter”’ 78 and 
suggested that both parties report at the next session of the Assembly on measures 
adopted to this effect. 


Economic and Financial Questions (Second Committee) 


World Shortage of Cereals: Continuing the discussion of possible international action 
to alleviate the world food shortage, begun at the first part of the General Assembly 
session, the Second Committee considered the role of existing international agencies 
concerned with world food supplies, and heard reports from the representatives of 
FAO and IEFC concerning their activities during the current year. Mr. MacDougall 
(FAO) and Dr. Fitzgerald (IEFC) both stressed the fact that per capita world pro- 
duction of foodstuffs during 1946 was still some twelve to fourteen percent beneath 
pre-war levels of production, and that international action to help make up shortages 
would be vital during 1947.79 

Agreeing upon the seriousness of the world-food situation for 1946-47 and upon 
the necessity of urging governments and international organizations concerned to 
take immediately measures to alleviate the situation, the committee received a 
number of draft resolutions for Assembly approval, which were referred to a draft- 
ing subcommittee composed of nineteen members. 

Discussions in the subcommittee centered around 1) a Canadian proposal urging 
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adoption or retention of measures necessary to conserve foodstuffs and facilitate 
their equitable distribution, together with expanded publication of information 
relating to the food situation,*® 2) an Argentine draft emphasizing the obligation 
of highly industrialized nations to contribute machinery to agricultural countries 
to enable them to increase production, and giving the United Nations direct respon- 
sibility for supplying machinery and foodstuffs to those nations in need,* 3) a Saudi 
Arabian proposal favoring conscription of all available transportation,® and 4) a 
Soviet suggestion emphasizing the need for relief to needy countries without regard 
to political advantage and asking steps to protect consumers against unwarranted 
price increases on foodstuffs. 

As finally evolved by the subcommittee, the resolution expressed satisfaction with 
improvement in the food situation during 1946, while recognizing that serious 
shortages still continued and that international payment difficulties threatened 
the utilization of all available food supplies. Governments and international agen- 
cies were urged to adopt or continue measures designed to overcome the deficit in 
foodstuffs during 1947, and it was specifically recommended that food producing 
countries take all practicable steps to increase output and export of foodstuffs, to 
improve transportation facilities, to take measures against unwarranted price in- 
creases, and to continue to strengthen international machinery “with a view to 
utilizing exportable food supplies with due consideration for the urgency of the food 
requirements in the needy countries.” * 

Industrial countries were urged to increase exports of agricultural machinery, 
seeds, and fertilizers, and all nations were requested to regulate consumption. It was 
further recommended that statistics concerning supplies and requirements of food- 
stuffs be disseminated as widely as possible, and that attention be given to measures 
necessary to enable importing countries to overcome international payment diffi- 
culties so the available foodstuffs might be fully utilized. 


Questions Concerning UNRRA: Closely tied in with discussion of the world food 
shortage was consideration of questions concerning UNRRA and relief needs after 
its termination. Particularly vital because UN RRA’s relief activities ended on De- 
cember 31, 1946, the discussion in the second committee and its drafting subcom- 
mittee brought out two proposed methods for dealing with the problem of relief. 

The first of these, submitted by Denmark following the suggestions of F. H. 
LaGuardia, Director-General of UNRRA, envisaged the creation of a United 
Nations Emergency Food Fund to meet the food needs during 1947 of countries 
which were unable to finance their essential requirements. Under the Fund all nations 
Members of the United Nations would be called upon to contribute either in money 
or in kind, the Fund to consist of supplies and money worth at least $400,000,000; 
no country would contribute more than forty-nine percent of the total. The fund 
would be administered by an executive board nominated by the General Assembly, 
and it would be the function of this board to establish which countries were in need, 
the extent of their requirements, allocate supplies to meet those requirements, to 
arrange barter deals and to investigate the possibility of reviving end expanding 
the movement of labor across national frontiers to areas where production had been 
retarded by shortages of manpower. Grants from the Fund would be made to re- 
ceiving governments to meet foreign exchange costs.* 

Opposing this plan, which would have been operative until the time of 1947 harvest, 
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the United States delegate (Adlai Stevenson) proposed a plan of bilateral action 
which provided only for informal consultation among governments to coordinate 
relief programs.* 

The two proposals, together with certain Brazilian amendments to the American 
plan, were referred to a drafting subcommittee, which was unable to agree. The 
majority of states represented in the subcommittee favored the Danish proposal; a 
number of countries, including Canada, stated that they could contribute only to an 
international relief fund, and international action was also favored by the Soviet 
Union. The United States and the United Kingdom, however, declared themselves 
opposed to international action, stating that the food situation had improved to 
such an extent during 1946 that only informal consultation to prevent d&plication 
of efforts was necessary, and that bilateral action was sufficient. Because these two 
countries would probably be the largest contributors to relief, the subcommittee 
decided not to vote upon the two proposals, but to refer the matter back to Com- 
mittee Two together with an account of the discussions. *? 

In subsequent discussions in Committee Two a number of compromise proposals 
were submitted: 1) a proposal by the Secretary-General of UNRRA to set up a 
United Nations Emergency Food Board reporting to ECOSOC, to review needs for 
1947 and to make recommendations on financial assistance or allocation of resources 
to the governments concerned, 2) a joint United States, United Kingdom and Brazil- 
ian proposal recommending that all members keep the Secretary-General informed 
concerning their plans for relief for 1947, and that this information be passed on by 
the Secretary-General to other nations who would also furnish any technical as- 
sistance governments might request, 3) a Norwegian proposal contemplating collec- 
tion of one day’s pay from workers throughout the world for relief purposes, and 4) a 
Canadian draft urging establishment of a Special Technical Committee of Experts, 
appointed in their individual capacities, who would study the minimum import re- 
quirements of needy countries and report by January 15, 1947, on the amount of 
financial assistance which they would need.** 

As finally accepted the resolution concerning post-UN RRA relief was a compromise 
based mainly on the United States-United Kingdom-Brazilian proposal and the 
Canadian draft. A Special Technical Committee composed of experts in the field of 
finance and foreign trade, to be designated by Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Denmark, France, Poland, United Kingdom, USSR, and the United States was set 
up, and the Secretary-General directed to establish a sort of clearing house for in- 
formation concerning relief plans of the various governments. He was further di- 
rected to “consider ways and means of collecting and utilizing contributions, from 
persons, organizations, and peoples all over the world, equivalent to the earnings of 
one day’s work, for the purposes of helping meet relief needs during 1947.’ A report 
concerning activities being carried out under the resolution is to be made to each 
session of the Economic and Social Council.* 


Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas: Consideration of the Report of the 
Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 
of the Economic and Social Council, particularly as regards the creation of eco- 
nomic commissions for Europe and the Far East, was undertaken by the Second 
Committee as the second main item on its agenda. The importance of such reconstruc- 
tion as a factor in the restoration of world economy and of international trade was 
86 U, N. Journal, no. 34/2, p. 578. 88 Document A/C.2/96. 
87 Report of the Chairman of Subcommittee 89 U, N. Journal, no. 57/2, p. 151f; Docu- 
1 on Discussion Concerning Post--UNRRA ment A/237. 
Relief, Document A/C.2/85. 
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stressed by many nations, together with the moral obligation of the United Nations 
to help rebuild those countries destroyed by war. 

The financial aspects of the problem especially were recognized by the committee, 
which urged in particular that the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment should come into full and effective operation at the earliest possible date, 
so that it might be able, early in 1947, to make the fullest possible contribution to- 
ward the needs of economic reconstruction. It was also felt that the Economic and 
Social Council should recommend as soon as possible ‘the adoption of necessary 
measures to increase and promote the production of raw materials necessary for the 
reconstruction of devastated areas and to facilitate the transportation of those 
materials from the producing countries to the devastated areas.’’ %° 

Three draft proposals were submitted to a drafting subcommittee, which con- 
solidated them into one resolution which 1) approved the report of the temporary 
sub-commission on devastated areas, and resolutions of the Economic and Social 
Council to continue its economic survey both in Europe and in the Far East, 2) 
urged all nations and intergovernmental agencies to take all possible steps to bring 
about reconstruction, 3) urged full operation of the International Bank as soon as 
possible, 4) recommended to ECOSOC that it consider undertaking, together with 
the specialized agencies concerned, a general survey of raw material resources 
needed for such reconstruction, and 5) requested the Council at its next session to 
“give prompt and favorable consideration to the establishment of an economic com- 
mission for Europe and an economic commission for Asia and the Far East.’’ ™ 

In connection with the creation of economic commissions, it was especially urged 
by several delegations that membership in the European economic commission in- 
clude all the European members of the United Nations, particularly the USSR, 
which had opposed the creation of such regional commissions during discussion in the 
Economic and Social Council and which was not a member of the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Committee for Europe or ECITO. In Assembly debate the USSR voted for 
the resolutions recommending the creation of such commissions; this did not consti- 
tute, however, any commitment as to approval of their terms of reference.” 


Report of the Economic and Social Council: The report of the Economic and Social 
Council to the General Assembly was discussed by the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee, which expressed appreciation for the progress made in the organization of 
the Council, as well as for the effort which the Council had made toward the solution 
of various important economic and social problems. Toward the end of the work of 
the committee, the delegation of China introduced a resolution suggesting that the 
Council designate one or more Rapporteurs who would be able to explain to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and its committees the views of the Council on matters upon which 
it had acted. The Rapporteur authorized the committee to raise this question at the 
next session of ECOSOC. 

During consideration of a general resolution concerning the report of the Council, 
discussion centered around that section of the report dealing with consultative ar- 
rangements of the Council with non-governmental organizations, particularly the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which had requested by a letter of November 12, 
1946, that it be granted a) the right to submit to the Economic and Social Council 
questions for insertion in the provisional agenda, in accordance with the procedure 
applicable to specialized agencies, and b) the right to present written and verbal 
statements to the Council on all matters of concern to the Federation.” This request 

% Document A/233, December 9, 1946. 82 Document A/233/Add. 1. 


1 Ibid., U. N. Journal, no. 54/A, pp. 135- % Documents A/246, December 11, 1946, 
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was sponsored by the French delegation and by the Soviet Union, which proposed 
passage of a separate resolution recommending to ECOSOC that WFTU be granted 
these rights. 

The committee approved the first part of the resolution, giving WFTU the right to 
submit items for ECOSOC’s provisional agenda, but rejected the second suggestion. 
A draft resolution proposed by the United States, asking that all non-governmental 
organizations receive the same privileges was accepted by the committee, which re- 
jected an Argentine resolution requesting that the Economic and Social Council 
should extend the benefits of arrangements for consultation to the Labor Federa- 
tions of the American Republics.“ 

The resolution commending the work of ECOSOC was then passed by the Com- 
mittee and the three resolutions were accepted by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 15, 1946. 


Election of Members of the Economic and Social Council: Six members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council were chosen by the Assembly to serve for the next three 
years. New Zealand, the United States and Venezuela were elected on the first vote 
on November 19; Lebanon was elected by a second vote on the same day. A stale- 
mate which ensued when no other candidates received a two-thirds vote was par- 
tially broken when Byelorussia was elected on December 7, but Turkey and the 
Netherlands received the same number of votes. On December 12 the deadlock was 
broken when Belgium offered to give up her seat on the Council if both the Nether- 
lands and Turkey would be elected by the Assembly. After some discussion, the 
proposal was accepted; two votes were held, and the two countries elected.® 


Relations with Specialized Agencies: Relations between the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, and the agreements concluded with the Specialized Agencies, 
were considered by the Joint Second and Third Committee. Agreements to be con- 
sidered were those concluded by the Economic and Social Council during its Second 
Session with ILO, UNESCO, and FAO, and during the Third Session with ICAO. 

Consideration in the committee began with a French draft resolution recommend- 
ing that the General Assembly approve the proposed agreements, and instructing 
the Economic and Social Council to report to the General Assembly on the question 
of relations with the specialized agencies within a space of three years, so as to keep 
the General Assembly informed and in order that, if necessary, proposals for improv- 
ing collaboration might be considered. Discussion in the Committee centered around 
three points: 1) the desirability of relationship with ICAO, of which Spain, a sig- 
natory of the International Convention on Civil Aviation, might become a member; 
2) the question as to whether or not provisions on reciprocal representation and 
budgetary and financial arrangements in the proposed agreements were in accord- 
ance with the Charter, and 3) the question of access to the International Court of 
Justice for the specialized agencies.** 

Following rejection of an Australian proposal to provide for annual reports to the 
Assembly by the Economic and Social Council on the coordination of policies and 
activities of the specialized agencies, the French proposal was accepted, together 
with a Belgian amendment making acceptance of the agreement with ICAO contin- 
gent upon acceptance by that organization of any decision of the General Assembly 
regarding Spain.’ Following advice from the Legal (Sixth) Committee and pursuant 
to a recommendation from ECOSOC, the agreement with UNESCO was changed to 


% U.N. Journal, no. 65/A, pp. 743-763. 6 Document A/242, December 11, 1946. 
% U.N. Journal, no. 60/A, pp. 569-576. 97 Tbid., p. 2. 
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give that organization the same general authorization to seek advisory opinions from 
the International Court as had been given to ILO and FAO. The Russian proposal to 
ask the Economic and Social Council to reexamine the agreements and to bring the 
articles on reciprocal representation and financial and budgetary arrangements into 
agreement with the Charter of the United Nations, was turned down by the Com- 
mittee, which felt that any amendments would necessitate renegotiation of the 
agreements. °* 

The resolution accepting the agreements was passed by the General Assembly on 
December 15. 


Transfer to the United Nations of Certain Non-Political Functions and Activities of the 
League of Nations: In accordance with earlier resolutions of the General Assembly 
and the Economic and Social Council, the Secretary-General submitted to ECOSOC 
at its Third Session a report on the provisional assumption and continuation of cer- 
tain non-political functions an activities of the League of Nations. This report was 
transmitted by the Council to the Assembly, which authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to assume and continue these non-political functions, with the exception a) of 
those functions and activities exercised pursuant to international agreements, and 
b) those functions and activities entrusted to specialized agencies which had been or 
were to be brought into relationship with the United Nations. A Soviet resolution that 
the problem should be referred to the Economic and Social Council for more detailed 
examination of the Secretary-General’s report, on the grounds that it was not in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of the General Assembly requesting ECOSOC to deter- 
mine what functions of the League should be assumed by the United Nations, was 
rejected by the Joint Committee. 


Other Economic and Financial Questions: Other economic and financial topics con- 
sidered by the Assembly included a proposal submitted by the French delegation, 
recommending to the Economic and Social Council that it instruct its appropriate 
commissions to expedite their study of housing problems, with special reference to 
the organization and unification of international exchanges of information relating 
in particular to town planning principles, building techniques and the climatic, eco- 
nomic and financial, legal and legislative aspects of housing and town planning ques- 
tions. The Council was also asked to consider the desirability of holding an inter- 
national conference of experts to advise on the need for establishing an international 
mechanism to give technical advice and collate housing information.! 

A Lebanese proposal calling for study of the question of under-developed areas 
and of ways and means to furnish expert advice in the economic, social and cultural 
= member nations who desire this assistance was also accepted by the As- 
sem y.108 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Questions (Third Committee) 


Refugees and Displaced Persons: Continuing the work of the Economic and Social 
Council and of other intergovernmental agencies, the General Assembly considered 
the problem of refugees and displaced persons and of international action to be 
taken in their behalf. The draft constitution of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion was considered by the Third Committee, while financial questions were referred 
to the Fifth Committee. 


rs Document A/242, December 11, 1946. 100 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 
p. 3. 22. 
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The wide range of views on the refugee organization, its purposes and methods, was 
shown in discussion in Committee Three, which considered some sixty-five amend- 
ments to the IRO Constitution as drafted by the Economic and Social Council, 
During Committee debate Andrei Vishinsky (USSR) summarized the viewpoint of 
the countries of repatriation by listing four main proposals as a basis for the creation 
of IRO: 1) that the principal task of the IRO should be to promote the return of 
refugees and displaced persons to their native countries, 2) that the [RO should not 
concern itself with persons who refuse to return to their country of nationality, 3) 
that not only war criminals and traitors should not be aided by IRO, but also per- 
sons who voluntarily assisted the enemy forces, and members of military and quasi- 
military formations which have not been disbanded and which operated on the side 
of Germany, and 4) that administration of refugee camps should be designated 
under the control of the United Nations in agreement with the governments of 
the countries whose nationals represent the majority of persons in a particular 
camp.}% 

This point of view was opposed by Mrs. Roosevelt (United States) who stated 
that there must be no compulsory repatriation and supported the [RO Constitution 
as drafted. Delegates from Western Europe and Latin America supported the view 
of the United States, while Poland asked that repatriation be stressed although re- 
settlement should not be excluded in certain cases; the repatriation of Spanish 
Republicans, for example, could not be considered. The Australian delegation urged 
that refugee problems be taken over by a commission of the United Nations rather 
than by a specialized agency, while South Africa emphasized the selective rights of 
those countries receiving refugees.!% 

On December 9 the IRO Constitution, considerably amended but emphasizing in 
general the point of view of the western nations, was voted on by the Committee and 
passed by a vote of 18 to 5, the countries of origin voting against the proposal. A 
Soviet recommendation for the creation of a commission to undertake an on-the-spot 
investigation of conditions in refugee and displaced persons camps, and to verify the 
accuracy of complaints that hostile propaganda and other factors are undermining 
the efforts of the United Nations to solve the refugee problem, was rejected by the 
Committee by a vote of 21 to 9 with nine abstentions.'™ 

General discussion in the Assembly continued along the lines of that in committee. 
When the resolution urging adoption of the Constitution was brought to a vote on 
December 15, it passed by a vote of 30 to 5 with 18 nations abstaining. Interim ar- 
rangements providing for a preparatory commission, and arranging for the Secre- 
tary-General, in consultation with UNRRA and IGC, to take necessary steps until 
the preparatory commission came into existence, were also passed.!% 


Transfer of UNRRA Welfare Activities: Accepting an UNRRA recommendation en- 
dorsed by the Economic and Social Council, the General Assembly unanimously 
decided to assume from UNRRA, following the termination of activities of that 
organization, its advisory social welfare functions, exclusive of those relating to 
displaced persons. To effect this decision the Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with ECOSOC and the specialized agencies concerned, to 
provide for the assumption of this work, and set aside $670,000 as a budget for this 
purpose during 1947.1 

The program mapped out by the Assembly included retention of a number of ex- 


102 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 104 U, N. Journal, no. 54/3, pp. 235-245. 
i6, November 18, 1946, p. 31-32. 105 Jbid., No. 56/3, p. 249-53. 
108 Tbid., p. 32-37. 106 Ibid., No. 64/A, p. 731. 
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perts to provide governments with advice on social welfare questions, training of 
social welfare officials, publication of technical publications and the furnishing of 
them to countries devastated by the war, vocational training for physically handi- 
capped persons, and maintenance of UNRRA fellowships for study in the field of 
social welfare. The Secretary-General was directed to report to the Social Com- 
mission on the measures taken in compliance with this resolution, and the 
Commission was asked to formulate during its First Session recommendations 
concerning continued action in the field of social welfare.1¢7 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: Following a second recommendation 
originating in the UNRRA Council and endorsed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly established the International Emergency Children’s Fund, 
for the benefit of children and adolescents of countries which were victims of aggres- 
sion to assist in their rehabilitation. The Fund will consist of assets made available 
by UNRRA, together with voluntary contributions from governments, agencies 
and individuals.!°* 

Countries chosen to be represented on the Executive Board, which will derive its 
policies from principles laid down by the Economic and Social Council and its Social 
Commission, were Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, France, Greece, Iraq, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian SSR, Union of South Africa, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States and Yugoslavia. The Executive Director will be appointed by 
the Secretary-General in consultation with the Executive Board. 


Transfer to the United Nations of League Powers on Control of Narcotic Drugs: Follow- 
ing action taken by the Economic and Social Council, the General Assembly 
considered a draft resolution and protocol concerning assumption by the United Na- 
tions of powers exercised by the League of Nations under international conventions 
relating to the control of narcotic drugs. The resolution directed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to perform functions conferred upon him by the protocol, which amended the 
international agreements on control of narcotic drugs signed in 1912, 1925, 1931 and 
1936, and requested the Secretary-General and the Economic and Social Council to 
suspend all action under the protocol with respect to the Franco government in 
Spain so long as this government was in power.!° 

The resolution and protocol were adopted unanimously by the General Assembly 
on November 19. 


International Conference on Freedom of Information: Acting on a proposal of the 
Philippine delegation, the Assembly unanimously decided to instruct the Economic 
and Social Council to summon, during 1947, a Conference on the Freedom of In- 
formation. The Conference will formulate views concerning rights, obligations and 
practices which should be included in the concept of freedom of information. 

The Assembly decided that delegations to this Conference should include persons 
actually engaged or experienced in the press, radio, motion pictures and other media 
for the dissemination of information. The Conference, to be held before the end of 
1947, is to be called on the basis that “freedom of information implies the right to 
gather, transmit and publish news anywhere and everywhere. As such it is an essen- 
tial factor in any serious effort to promote the peace and progress of the world.” "° 


107 Document A/255, December 12, 1946. 109 Document A/194, November 15, 1946; 
108 U. N. Journal, No. 58/A, p. 500; Docu- U.N. Journal, no. 38/A, pp. 328-333. 
ment A/230. 10 Document A/229 December 9, 1946. 
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Translation of World Classics: Accepting a proposal initiated by the Lebanese dele- 
gate (Malik), the Assembly unanimously on December 14 referred to the Economie 
and Social Council, for reference in turn to UNESCO, a recommendation to trans- 
late the world’s classics into languages of the Members of the United Nations. The 
Assembly recommended to the Council and UNESCO that in their study of the pro- 
posal four principles be taken into consideration: 1) that the translation of the 
classics is a project of international cultural cooperation, 2) that certain nations 
do not have sufficient resources for translation of classics into their languages, 3) 
that the translation greatly aids their cultural development, and 4) that the defini- 
tion of classics should not be limited by reference to any particular culture but 
should include “products of all nations or cultures which are deemed by the highest 
authorities to have universal significance and permanent value.’’ 


Other Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Questions: Other social, humanitarian and 
cultural questions considered by the Assembly included a proposal by the Economie 
and Social Council that governments should encourage and promote the establish- 
ment and cooperation of national Red Cross and Red Crescent societies, and a 
recommendation to Member states that they accept the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization as soon as possible. Both proposals were unanimously accepted 
by the Assembly. 

To Member governments which have not already done so, the Assembly also 
unanimously recommended that they grant women political rights equal to those of 
men. The proposal, put forward by the Danish delegation, was based on the affirma- 
tion of equal rights of men and women contained in the Charter." 


Trusteeship Questions (Fourth Committee) 


The Trusteeship Agreements and the Trusteeship Council: The Fourth Committee had 
before it proposed trusteeship agreements for eight mandated territories. The terri- 
tories and the trustee States were as follows: New Guinea (Australia) Raunda- 
Urundi (Belgium), Cameroons and Togoland (France), Western Samoa (New Zea- 
land), Tanganyika, Cameroons and Togoland (United Kingdom). 

An introductory general discussion by the Committee revealed differences of 
opinion on several major points which extended through most of the subsequent delib- 
erations in subcommittee and were, in fact, never completely resolved except for the 
fact that a number of countries originally dissatisfied with the proposals voted for 
their acceptance in order that the Trusteeship Council might be established. One 
major difference was between the United States and Soviet interpretations of what 
constituted a state “directly concerned” under Article 79 of the Charter, with the 
Soviet Union urging a broad interpretation of the phrase and the United States in- 
sisting that the mandatory power itself was the only state directly concerned, whose 
obligations for consultation were fulfilled once other states, claiming special interest, 
had been afforded the opportunity to submit their ideas to the trustee power. A sec- 
ond point of disagreement arose over the insistence of most of the mandatory powers 
to retain the phrase that the territory was to be administered as ‘‘an integral part” 
of the trustee state. A third point of difference arose over the rights of the trustee 
power to erect fortifications, to develop customs unification, grant monopolies, and 
specifically to include in the Agreement mention either of a time limit on the Agree- 
ment itself or independence as the goal of the Trusteeship system. In general the 
Soviet Union, India, Yugoslavia, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, and China were 
critics of varying severity of the Agreements as submitted. 


111 Document A/252, December 12, 1946. 112 Document A/220, December 9, 1946. 
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A seventeen nation subcommittee “* held twenty-six meetings at which it con- 
sidered 229 separate amendments to the Agreements as it went through each one 
article by article. By votes usually of 12 to 3 with two abstentions, all eight Agree- 
ments, as modified, were approved and referred back to the Fourth Committee. 
India and Iraq, joined by China in the case of the New Guinea agreement, consist- 
ently abstained and Czechoslovakia, USSR and Yugoslavia voted in the negative. 
Unaccepted by the subcommittee, and resubmitted for consideration by the full mem- 
bership of the Fourth Committee, were proposals by the USSR to delete the phrase 
“as an integral part” from the Agreements, proposals by Byelorussia concerning the 
political advancement of the inhabitants, by India to provide for a time limit to the 
agreements as a whole, and other proposals by Mexico and China. In the subcom- 
mittee discussions, Belgium, France and the United Kingdom gave assurances that 
the phrase “‘as an integral part”’ of their respective territories did not involve claims 
of sovereignty nor the diminishing of the political individuality of the trust terri- 
tories. Belgium and the United Kingdom gave assurances that private monopolies 
would rarely be granted, and then only for limited periods and for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. The subcommittee had some difficulty in reaching an agreement on the 
preambles and either recommended referring the matter to the General Assembly or 
drafted suggested preambles for the consideration of the Fourth Committee. The 
Soviet Union, on the issue raised by the failure to agree on what constitutes a state 
“directly concerned,” stated that “‘. . . . the provisions of Article 79 of the Charter 
were not complied with.” 4 

In the discussions in the Fourth Committee following this report of the subcom- 
mittee, the proposal of the Soviet Union to delete the phrase “as an integral part” 
of the territory of the trustee power was accepted by a vote of 16 to 15 with 3 absten- 
tions. A second Soviet proposal to place a time limit upon the agreements was ap- 
proved by a vote of 20 to 14 with one abstention, and a limit of ten years was 
approved by 20 to 7 with 8 abstentions. A third modification, presented by India, 
approved by a vote of 19 to 16 with 2 abstentions, added a paragraph to all agree- 
ments stating 1) that the trust territories were to be administered “‘solely for the 
benefit of and in the interest of its people” and 2) that at the conclusion of the trus- 
teeship, the territory “together with all public property then existing, whether 
movable or immovable” should be surrendered to the peoples “whose right to 
sovereignty and independence shall always be recognized.”’ ™* 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom individually stated that these three modifications voted by the Committee 
were unacceptable on the grounds 1) that the first Soviet proposal was unnecessary 
in view of the statements of the trust powers made in the subcommittee; 2) that 
since it was possible at any time to reopen the question of the administration of trust 
areas, it was unnecessary to establish a time limit; and 3) that the incorporation of 
the Indian draft would discourage needed investment and development programs. 

By a vote of 35 to 8 with no abstentions the Fourth Committee approved the 
eight trusteeship Agreements as submitted by the subcommittee. 

In the discussion before the General Assembly, the Soviet Union presented a reso- 
lution to reject the report of the Committee on the grounds: 1) that no determination 
had been made of the countries “directly concerned”; 2) that the provision for 
administration as an integral part of the trustee country was contrary to the Charter; 
and 3) that the permission to erect military, naval, and air bases in the trusteeship 


43 For membership see footnote, this issue, 15 Document A/C.4/69/Add. 1. 
209. 116 Document A/C.9/83. 
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territory without the permission of the Security Council was contrary to Article 83 
of the Charter. This resolution was rejected by a vote of 34 to 6 with 11 abstentions. 
Each of the Agreements, as submitted by the Fourth Committee, was then approved 
on December 13, 1946 by a vote of 41 to 6 with 5 abstentions." 

On December 14, 1946, after the Soviet Union and the Byelorussian SSR stated 
that they believed the trusteeship Agreements were in contradiction to the Charter 
and hence they would not participate in the election, 47 countries voted and by 
secret ballot elected Mexico and Iraq as members of the Trusteeship Council, the 
other of whose members were the permanent members of the Security Council, plus 
Australia, Belgium, France and New Zealand." 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: Matters concerning transmission of information 
from non-self-governing territories, and a Philippine resolution asking that a con- 
ference of the peoples of these non-self-governing territories be held under the 
auspices of the United Nations, were considered by the second sub-committee of the 
Committee on Trusteeship. 

The resolution concerning transmission of information from non-self-governing 
territories, as passed by the sub-committee a) took note of information concerning 
some 75 dependent territories which eight administering nations had submitted or 
undertaken to submit to the Secretary-General, b) requested all Members trans- 
mitting information to send the most recent information at their disposal to the 
Secretary-General by June 30 of each year, c) recommended that information re- 
ceived in 1947 be summarized and analyzed by the Secretary-General in his report 
to the Second Session of the Assembly, and d) requested that the information be 
transmitted to the specialized agencies, and that proposals ensuring that their 
advice, expert knowledge and experience be put to use be submitted to the Second 
Session of the Assembly."* The sub-committee defeated by a vote of 10 to 9, a Chinese 
proposal that Trusteeship Council be empowered to examine this information, as well 
as a Cuban proposal to create an ad hoc committee, to meet before the second As- 
sembly session and to examine the Secretary General’s summary of information 
transmitted, “with a view to making recommendations to the General Assembly 
regarding the procedure to be followed in the future.” 1° 

This decision of the sub-committee was overruled by the Fourth Committee as a 
whole, which voted 23 to 12 with 3 abstentions to create such an ad hoc committee; 
this ruling was upheld by the General Assembly on December 14.1# The Committee, 
as created by the Assembly, consisted of representatives of Brazil, Cuba, China, 
Egypt, India, Philippines, Uruguay and the USSR, together with those countries 
scheduled to submit information; Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, United States and the United Kingdom. 

The French delegate formally reserved the position of his government on the crea- 
tion of this committee, charging that it was created in contravention of the provi- 
sions of Article 73 (e) of the Charter: Australia, Belgium and the United Kingdom 
also reserved their positions. 

The Philippine proposal for regional conferences of representatives of non-self- 
governing territories was also considered by the subcommittee, in which it met 
strenuous opposition. Deferred pending the examination of its legal aspects by the 
Sixth Committee, the proposal was resubmitted by the Philippine delegation, in re- 
vised form, on December 2, after the Sixth Committee had ascertained that there was 


u7 U. N. Journal, no. 62/A/p. 636. 120 Document A/249, December 11, 1946; 
us U, N. Journal, no. 63/A/p. 672. U. N. Journal, no. 55/4, pp. 76-79. 
119 Document A/C.4/58, December 5, 1946. 121 U, N. Journal, no. 63/A, pp. 709-722. 
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nothing in the revised draft which might be considered contrary to the Charter.’ 

As adopted by the subcommittee, the resolution recommended to all Members 
having or assuming responsibilities for the administration of non-self-governing terri- 
tories that the holding of regional representative conferences, such as those in 
the Caribbean area, be adopted and developed in other areas in order to give effect 
to the provision and spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter, to the end that the tradi- 
tions, wishes and aspirations of non-self-governing peoples may be given expres- 
sion." This text proved unacceptable to the Fourth Committee, which, by a 
yote of 18 to 15 with 2 abstentions accepted instead a proposal of the Soviet Union 
to recommend to the Economic and Social Council that it, in cooperation with the 
administrative authorities concerned, organize regional conferences of representa- 
tives of non-self-governing territories. 

The text of the resolution adopted by the Fourth Committee was in turn turned 
down by the General Assembly, where it was attacked by France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States as being contrary to the provisions concern- 
ing state sovereignty within the Charter, and held to be completely unacceptable. 
After considerable discussion, a Cuban amendment eliminating any references to the 
Economic and Social Council, and merely recommending to Members “having or 
assuming responsibilities for the administration of non-self-governing territories to 
convene conferences of representatives of non-self-governing peoples chosen or pref- 
erably elected in such a way that the representation of the people will be ensured 
to the extent that the particular conditions of the territory concerned permit, in order 
that the letter and spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter may be accomplished and the 
wishes and aspirations of the non-self-governing peoples may be expressed,” was 
accepted by a vote of 23 to 14 with 17 abstentions. The United Kingdom voted for 
the amendment, while France, United States and USSR were opposed.!* 

The resolution as amended was then put to a vote and passed, 31 to 1, with 21 
abstentions. The United Kingdom and the United States voted for the amendment; 
France and the Soviet Union abstained.1* 


South West Africa: Incorporation of the mandated area of South West Africa by the 
Union of South Africa was discussed at considerable length by the Assembly, by 
Committee Four, and by sub-committee 2 of that Committee. A proposal brought 
forward by the South African delegation, presenting a statement on the wishes of 
the peoples of South West Africa, served as the basis of discussion. 

With the exception of the United Kingdom, all the delegates in the fourth com- 
mittee and subcommittee opposed in varying degrees the South African proposal, 
although the Cuban and Bolivian delegates congratulated the Union on bringing 
the matter before the General Assembly. A member of delegations questioned the 
validity of the referendum conducted by South Africa in South West Africa, on the 
grounds that it had not been possible to consult the people of the territory by demo- 
cratic methods. The Polish delegation expressed the opinion that the only way to 
terminate a mandate was to grant independence to a mandated territory. The South 
African position was upheld by the United Kingdom, while the United States stated 
that data before the Assembly did not justify it in approving “at this session” the 
incorporation of South West Africa into the Union.1% 

In the subcommittee discussion centered around three resolutions, two of which, 
proposed by the USSR and India, called for an outright rejection of the incorporation 


22 Document A/C.4/68, December 5, 1946, 125 [bid. 
p. 21. 126 For general discussion in the Fourth 
13 Document A/251. Committee, see U. N. Journal, nos, 30 and 33. 
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of the territory and recommended that the South African government be requested 
to submit to the General Assembly a draft trusteeship agreement for South West 
Africa. The third, submitted by the United States, stated that data so far submitted 
did not justify approval of incorporation. Following a statement describing consulta- 
tion with South African natives, and a Soviet declaration that submission of a trustee- 
ship agreement was obligatory under the Charter,!’ a joint United States-Danish 
resolution was accepted by the subcommittee by a vote of 12 to 6, with 1 abstention, 

Based on the original United States proposal, the resolution noted with satisfac- 
tion that the government of the Union of South Africa recognized the interests of the 
United Nations involved in the question, reminded it of provisions of the Charter 
concerning trusteeship for mandated areas, and stated that information so far 
assembled would not allow for approval of the South African incorporation proposal. 
A joint Cuban-Indian resolution and a Soviet resolution, both calling for outright 
rejection of incorporation, were rejected by the Committee. 

This stand of the subcommittee was reversed by the Fourth Committee, which 
adopted the Indian resolution by a vote of 17 to 15 with 4 abstentions. The general 
Assembly as a whole however rejected the stand of the Fourth Committee to adopt 
by a vote of 37 to 0, with 9 abstentions, a resolution incorporating parts of the earlier 
United States-Danish resolution. As finally passed, the resolution complimented 
the Union of South Africa for presenting the matter to the United Nations, recalled 
provisions of the Charter concerning trusteeship for mandated territories, together 
with the Assembly resolution of February 9, 1946, urging mandatory powers to 
place these territories under trusteeship, and expressed the desire that agreement 
might hereafter be reached regarding the future status of Southwest Africa. The 
resolution further noted that pending such agreement the Union would continue to 
administer the territory in the spirit of the principles laid down in the mandate, 
stated that the Assembly considered that the African inhabitants of South West 
Africa had not yet secured political autonomy or reached a stage of political develop- 
ment enabling them to express a considered opinion on such an important question; 
hence the General Assembly was unable to accede to the incorporation of South 
West Africa into the Union, recommended that South West Africa be placed 
under the trusteeship system, and invited the Union of South Africa to prepare a 
trusteeship agreement for the consideration of the Assembly.12* 

The South African government reserved its position on the resolution, as the 
administering authority and also on behalf of the peoples of South West Africa. 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions (Fifth Committee) 


Budget of the United Nations: The Fifth Committee prepared a resolution, approved 
by the General Assembly on December 19, appropriating $19,390,000 for 1946 and 
$27,740,000 for 1947. It reduced the size of the Working Capital Fund from $25,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 for 1947, and authorized the Secretary-General to draw up to 
$2,000,000 for unforeseen expenses or $3,000,000 for unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses from the Fund. It further authorized the Secretary-General to make 
loans to specialized agencies, repayable in two years, up to a total of two million 
dollars, but not more than one million for any one agency. Approval of both the 
budget and the Working Capital Fund followed after examination of these items by 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, and consid- 
erable committee pressure by the Soviet Union to reduce the items finally approved. 


127 Report of Sub-Committee Two to the 129 U, N. Journal, no. 63/A, p. 679; Docu- 
Fourth Committee, Document A/C. 4/68, ment A/250/Add.1/Rev.1. 
December 5, 1946. 130 A /272. 
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Scale of Contributions: The Fifth Committee rejected in part the report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions, and resorted to a subcommittee of its own to resolve the 
difficulties created by the American representative’s position, shared by some of the 
smaller states, that the allocation of 50 percent of the total budget and Working 
Capital Fund to the United States as its share was unfair and, in addition, potentially 
gave to the United States too great an influence in an association of sovereign states. 
It was finally agreed that the United States’ contribution would not exceed 39.89 
percent of the total, with a reservation that the American representative (Vanden- 
berg) considered this an exceptional situation resulting from war conditions that in 
normal times would be followed by the rule that no one nation should pay more than 
one-third of the budget. 


Budget of the International Refugee Organization: Article 10 of the constitution of 
IRO was finally approved by the Fifth Committee by a vote of 12 to 6 with 19 
abstentions after a series of effort by Yugoslavia, Byelorussia, USSR, and Poland, 
first, to make Germany and Japan pay for the costs of refugees who were to be repa- 
triated and the countries receiving non-repatriable refugees pay for the costs of their 
resettlement, and, second, to secure the elimination of the budgetary item for 
“large-scale resettlement.” The French were able by a vote of 16 to 11 with 10 ab- 
stentions to secure the elimination of a provision that members in IRO were re- 
quired to contribute to the resettlement programs, and the United States secured 
acceptance, by a vote of 22 to 1 with 15 abstentions, of the principle that members in 
arrears would be barred from voting. 


Transfer of the Assets of the League of Nations: The Soviet Union, Chile, and Vene- 
zuela made representation in the Fifth Committee that they, as former members of 
the League of Nations, were entitled to a share in the assets of the League compara- 
ble to that of other member states. Although this threatened for a period to create a 
deadlock in the Committee, a United Kingdom proposal that the Members of the 
League at the time of its Final Session should consult on the problem after the 
Liquidation Committee had completed its work and before the General Assembly 
took final action, resulted in the approval in the committee and later in the General 
Assembly of the Agreement on the Execution of the Transfer to the United Nations 
of certain assets of the League of Nations.!* 


Other Matters: In addition to the foregoing, the Fifth Committee drafted and the 
General Assembly approved resolutions on the following: 1) a recommendation that 
the Secretary-General try to develop with the specialized agencies, arrangements for 
common fiscal controls and budgetary practices and append to the 1947 budget the 
budgets of the various specialized agencies; 2) approved of a loan of $300,000 in 1946 
and $1,000,000 in 1947 for the Interim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion or the Organization itself when organized; 3) provisional regulations for a joint 
staff pension scheme calling for a 7 percent deduction from the remuneration of 
employees and a 14 percent contribution by the United Nations; 4) elected a United 
Nations Staff Benefit Committee consisting of Mr. R. Lebeau (Belgium), Mr. P. M. 
Chernyshov (USSR), and Mr. A. J. Altmeyer (USA); 5) approved a set of financial 
regulations for 1947; 6) elected nine members to the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions; 7) transferred to UNESCO the functions and 
activities of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation; 8) authorized 
payment of travel but not subsistence for members of commissions and subcommis- 


131 A /274. 132 See U.N. Journal. No. 75: Sup. A-64, p. 898 f. 
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sions of the Economic and Social Council; 9) elected appropriate officials of the 
Ukrainian SSR, Canada, and Sweden to be external auditors of the accounts of the 
United Nations and the International Court of Justice ; 10) approved the establish- 
ment of the third Tuesday in September as the opening date for regular meetings of 
the Assembly; 11) urged member states to grant tax exemption to their nationals 
employed by the United Nations; 12) extended the privileges and immunity provi- 
sions to all members of the staff of the United Nations except those recruited locally 
and assigned hourly rates; 13) approved a pension program for the members of the 
International Court of Justice; 14) approved an agreement with the Carnegie 
Foundation for the use of the Peace Palace at the Hague; 15) approved salary provi- 
sions for the Registrar of the International Court of Justice and adopted travel and 
subsistence regulations; and 16) approved the Secretary General’s report on the 
organization and the administration of the secretariat. 


Legal Questions (Sixth Committee) 

The Sixth Committee, dealing with legal questions, reflected fewer differences of 
opinion than many of the other committees of the Assembly. The Committee drafted, 
approved, and forwarded to the General Assembly the following resolutions which 
were subsequently approved by the Assembly: 

1) An affirmation by the General Assembly that genocide (the denial of the right of 
existence to entire human groups) is a crime under international law for the commis- 
sion of which individuals, public officials or statesmen are punishable, and a request 
to the Economic and Social Council to make studies with a view to drafting a conven- 
tion for submission to the General Assembly; 2) An affirmation of the principles of 
international law recognized by the Charter of the Nuremburg Tribunal and a 
direction to the committee on the codification of international law to incorporate 
the principles in its work; 

3) The adoption of regulations on the registration and publication of treaties by 
the United Nations as provided by Article 102 of the Charter; 4) the appointment 
by the General Assembly, on the recommendation of the President, of a committee of 
seventeen members of the United Nations to study the ways in which the Assembly 
should encourage the progressive development and eventual codification of inter- 
national law; 

5) The approval of authorization for the Economic and Social Council to request 
advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice on legal questions arising 
within the scope of the activities of the Council; 6) the approval of changes in Rule 
87 and Supplementary Rule J so that the terms of office of members would begin on 
January 1 following their election and end on December 31 following the election of 
their successors; 7) the approval of a new rule (99A), subject to the concurrence of 
the Security Council, in the provisional rules of procedure stating that any meeting 
of the General Assembly held for the purpose of electing members of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice should continue until as many candidates as are required for 
all the seats to be filled have obtained in one or more ballots an absolute majority of 
votes; 

8) The approval of interim arrangements on privileges and immunities to be 
accorded the United Nations by the Swiss Federal Council and the members and 
officials of the International Court of Justice by the Netherlands Government; 9) 
an invitation to members of the United Nations to accede as quickly as possible to 
the convention on privileges and immunities; 10) authorization for the Secretary 
General to continue negotiations with the United States Government on the location 
of headquarters of the United Nations; and 11) the approval of the official seal and 
emblem of the United Nations. 
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Other Matters 


Headquarters of the United Nations: During consideration by the Permanent Head- 
quarters Committee of the New York, San Francisco, Boston and Philadelphia areas 
as possible sites for the location of the permanent headquarters of the United Na- 
tions, the Committee received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr. an offer of $8,500,000 
for the acquisition of a site on Manhattan Island as the permanent home of the 
Organization. After an inspection of this proposed location, the Committee recom- 
mended to the General Assembly the adoption of a resolution accepting Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s offer and authorizing the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps pre- 
liminary to the construction of the headquarters buildings.’* Following assurances 
from the city of New York of its willingness to carry out the terms of the gift relating 
to the city, the Assembly on December 14 approved this location over the objections 
of Australia and Egypt, both of whom had favored the San Francisco area, and of El 
Salvador, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria. 


Convening of the Second Session of the General Assembly in Europe: The proposal by 
Mr. Manuilsky (Ukrainian SSR) that the second session of the General Assembly 
convene in Europe at a place to be determined by the Secretary-General was 
defeated in the Assembly by a majority of 35 to 14 with four abstentions. 


Measures to Economize the Time of the General Assembly: In accordance with a resolu- 
tion submitted by the General Committee on measures to economize the time of the 
General Assembly ' and adopted by the Assembly on December 15, 1946, the Sec- 
retary-General is directed to study and to prepare a report upon measures, proposed 
changes in the Provisional Rules of Procedure and suggestions from Members 
designed to make for greater efficiency and economy of time in the sessions of the 
Assembly. This report will be submitted to a Committee on Procedures and Organi- 
zation, established by the same resolution of the Assembly, one week before the 
opening of the Second Session of the Assembly which will consider the Committee’s 
recommendations at the beginning of the session."*” 


188 Document. A/277, December 13, 1946. 136 Document A/279, December 13, 1946. 
134 U, N. Journal, no. 64/A, p. 726-727. 137 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 
185 Document A/281, December 14, 1946; 21, p. 61. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


Under Article 23 of the United Nations Charter, the Security Council was to 
be composed of representatives of five permanent Members — China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet Union — plus six non-perma- 
nent Members elected by the General Assembly. The election at the First Part of 
the First Session of the General Assembly of Egypt, Mexico, and the Netherlands 
for one year terms, and Australia, Brazil, and Poland for two year terms, enabled 
the Security Council to convene for its first meeting on January 18, 1946, at Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, in London. The first 23 meetings were held in 
London, and the balance of 87 for the period under review either at Hunter College 
in New York or at Lake Success on Long Island. The first President of the Council 
was Mr. N. J. O. Makin (Australia) who held office for one month, and was followed 
for similar periods by the representatives of the other states members in alphabetical 
order of the names of their countries in English. 

The Security Council conducted its early business under general provisional 
rules of procedure drawn up by the Preparatory Commission until its own Commit- 
tee of Experts presented drafts of additional provisional rules. As shown in the 
following summaries the Council was called upon to take action on a number of 
matters referred to it before, in some instances, its procedure or organization had 
been determined. 

The outline below presents, so far as documentary material is available, a digest 
of the matters brought before the Security Council, together with the activities of 
its two special committees — the Military Staff Committee and the Committee of 
Experts — and the Atomic Energy Commission, created by the General Assembly 
but reporting to the Security Council. 


The Iranian Case 

On January 24, 1946, Mr. 8. H. Taqizadeh, head of the Iranian Delegation to 
the General Assembly, stated in a letter to the Acting Secretary General of the 
United Nations that ‘‘owing to interference of the Soviet Union . . . in the internal 
affairs of Iran, a situation has arisen which may lead to international friction,” and 
requested that the matter be brought to the attention of the Security Council in 
accordance with Article 35 (1) of the Charter.! Starting with the Second Session on 
January 26, 1946, the Security Council considered the Iranian dispute at twelve 
separate sittings, three in London and the balance in New York. 

At the Second Session of the Security Council, the Iranian representative elabo- 
rated his position in a document which charged the Soviet Union, first, with the 
violation of the Tripartite Treaty of 1942 (between the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and Iran); and, second, with a refusal to negotiate the dispute on a 
bilateral basis. On the first point, Mr. Taqizadeh charged (a) violation of A ticle 1, 
which guaranteed the territorial integrity of Iran, through the maintenance of “a 
military occupation of the severest kind in the northern provinces of Iran,’’ coupled 
with seven enumerated interferences in internal affairs;? (b) violation of Articles I 
and IV (1), in which the two larger powers promised not to disturb unduly the 


1 Journal of the Security Council, No. 2, 2 Document 8/3, p. 6. 
p. 13. Hereinafter cited as S.C. Journal. 
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economic life or the application of Iranian laws, by the incitement of insurrectionary 
movements in Azerbaijan and the refusal to permit passage of Iranian troops sent 
to pacify the area.* To support the second charge, the representative submitted 
copies of notes sent to the Soviet Union to which unsatisfactory answers were 
claimed to have been received. 

In reply, the head of the Soviet delegation, Mr. Vishinsky, (a) denied the charge 
of interference, claiming that negotiations between Iran and Russia had been 
instituted and concluded successfully on December 1, 1945 with an expression of 
satisfaction by Iran on this subject; (b) asserted that the presence of Soviet troops 
had no relation to the movement for autonomy in Azerbaijan; and (c) opposed the 
consideration of the appeal by the Security Council.‘ 

Despite the lack of adequate rules of procedure, the Security Council unani- 
mously agreed (a) that the matter should be placed on the agenda for the Third 
Meeting, and (b) that the representative of the complainant state should be heard 
in accordance with procedure outlined in Article 31.6 Mr. Vishinsky subsequently 
emphasized, however, that the Soviet Union was willing to discuss only the pro- 
cedural and not the substantive aspects of the dispute, believing (a) that further 
negotiations between the Soviet Union and Iran would resolve the differences, and 
(b) that while this possibility remained, the Council could not consider the matter 
as one falling under Article 37 of the Charter.* Although the Iranian representative 
argued that bilateral negotiations had been impossible, his expressed willingness to 
seek a solution by this means led to the unanimous passage of a resolution on 
February 1, 1946 in which the Council, after acknowledging the receipt of docu- 
ments and noting the willingness of both participants to continue bilateral negotia- 
tions, requested the parties to inform the Council of results achieved by this means, 
stating that the Council ‘‘in the meanwhile retains the right at any time to request 
information on the progress of the negotiations.” 7 

On March 26, 1946, the issue was reopened at the 25th Session of the Security 
Council by a letter from the Iranian Ambassador to the United States, Mr. Hussein 
Ala, charging: (1) that the Soviet Union was maintaining troops on Iranian soil 
after March 2, contrary to the provisions of the 1942 treaty; (2) that the Soviet 
Union was interfering with the internal affairs of Iran, and (3) that negotiations 
had broken down. The Soviet Member of the Council, Mr. Gromyko, opposed 
placing the complaint on the agenda, arguing (1) that negotiations had begun and 
were in fact continuing, (2) that agreement had been reached for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops in five or six weeks ‘‘unless unforseen circumstances arise.’’* He 
repeated the argument advanced in January that, under Articles 34 and 35 (1) of 
the Charter, the Council was empowered to consider only disputes or situations 
“likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security,’’ affirming 
that the charges of Iran were not sufficiently well founded to prove that this situa- 
tion fell into this category.® 

After discussion, a Russian resolution to delete the Iranian item from the agenda 
was defeated by a vote of 9 to 2, Poland voting with the Soviet Union. By a similar 
vote the agenda was adopted,'® whereupon Mr. Gromyko proposed that further 
discussion be postponed until April 10. The Council was then entangled in an 
involved discussion of procedure as to whether (a) the Iranian representative 
should state his views on postponement, (b) both parties should submit documents 


3 Document S/3, passim. 8 S. C. Journal, No. 19, p. 367. 
4S. C. Journal, No. 3, p. 18. ® Tbid., p. 376. 

5S. C. Journal, No. 4, p. 24-25. 10S. C. Journal, No. 20, p. 385. 
® S.C. Journal, No. 5, p. 56 ff. 11 Document 8/16. 
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prior to being heard, or (c) either of the above actions would constitute a dis- 
cussion of substance rather than procedure, a point which particularly concerned 
Mr. Gromyko.” The question of which of three resolutions should be voted on 
first became so great an issue that a special subcommittee, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Soviet Union and France, was appointed to 
resolve this disagreement. After the subcommittee failed to agree, the Council 
voted (a) 9 to 2 to defeat the Russian resolution to postpone discussion until April 
10, (b) 8 to 0, Australia abstaining, to adopt an Egyptian motion that the Iranian 
representative be heard on the question of postponement, and (c) decided not to 
vote on the Australian motion to ask for the submission of written statements. After 
the refusal of the Council to accept postponement until April 10, the Soviet repre- 
sentative and his aids left the Council chamber stating that they would not discuss 
the Iranian issue until the specified date. 

After hearing Mr. Ala, who claimed that the USSR had associated the comple- 
tion of negotiations on a joint stock company for oil exploitation and the granting 
of certain local governmental rights of autonomy to Azerbaijan, with the with- 
drawal of troops, the Council on March 29, by unanimous vote of ten members 
present, instructed the Secretary-General through a resolution introduced by the 
United States, to request more information on Mr. Ala’s charges by April 3. 
After receiving replies from the two parties, the Council, by vote of nine of the ten 
members present adopted a resolution on April 4th deferring further proceedings on 
the Iranian appeal until May 6, at which time both parties were requested to report 
whether “‘all Soviet troops”’ had been withdrawn from ‘‘the whole of Iran.” * 

At the 32nd meeting of the Security Council on April 15, Mr. Gromyko sharply 
challenged the action taken in his absence by the Council in continuing to retain 
the Iranian appeal on the agenda. On the same date the Council was in receipt of 
a statement by Iran voicing ‘‘complete confidence in the word and pledge of the 
Soviet Government” [to withdraw its troops] and withdrawing its complaint from 
the Security Council.!7 Mr. Gromyko charged that the vote of April 4 was a viola- 
tion of the Charter, since no situation existed which constituted a ‘‘threat to peace 
and security,” and, indeed, the Council had acted on the testimony of only one 
side of the case, viz Iran’s. He thereupon introduced a resolution to remove the 
Iranian appeal from the agenda. 

The action of Iran in withdrawing its appeal presented a new problem in pro- 
cedure. The French representative, M. Bonnet, proposed that the matter be disposed 
of by noting the two communications from the USSR and Iran and instructing 
“the Secretary-General to collect the necessary information in order to complete 
the Security Council’s report to the General Assembly. . . .’’1* At the same time, 
the Secretary-General (Lie) submitted a report from legal counsel in which he 
affirmed that, since action by the Council had been initiated under Article 35 (1), 
Iran’s request to withdraw the appeal removed the basis for continued considera- 
tion of the dispute unless the Council desired to vote to investigate under Article 
34.!* This letter was referred to the Committee of Experts. 

In the ensuing discussions, considerable emphasis was placed upon “the fact 
that the sudden reversal by the Iranian Government of the position it has stead- 
fastly maintained . . . occurred while Soviet troops were still physically in Iran,” * 
and on discussion of ‘‘who is master of the Council’s agenda; the Council or the 


12 §. C. Journal, No. 20, p. 395. 17 Ibid., No. 26, p. 498. 

18 Tbid., No. 21, p. 418. 18 Tbid., No. 27, p. 522. 

14 Tbid., p. 423. 19 §. C. Journal, No. 27, p. 524. 

18S. C. Journal, No. 22, p. 443. 20 Statement of Mr Stettinius, April 16, 
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states who are parties to a dispute or a situation.” #4 The failure of the Committee of 
Experts to reach agreement on Mr. Trygve Lie’s memorandum led to a long dis- 
cussion on April 23 of the scope and competence of the Security Council to be seized 
of a matter independently of the wishes of individual states members of the United 
Nations.” After Mr. Gromyko accepted the French resolution as an amendment to 
his own, the Council voted. Since only three votes were cast_in the affirmative 
(USSR, Poland, and France), the motion was lost and the Soviet representative 
stated that since his government considered the retention of the Iranian question 
on the agenda as “contrary to the Charter of the United Nations,” ** he would be 
unable to take part in further discussion of the question. 

On May 8 the Council again considered the matter — with the USSR not 
represented. The Iranian Ambassador had reported on May 6 that Soviet troops 
had evacuated various areas and were reported to be leaving Azerbaijan, although 
independent confirmation by Iranian authorities remained impossible. On motion 
of the United States, the time for a final report was advanced to May 20 by the 
unanimous vote of the ten members present. 

The Iranian matter was again discussed on May 20 at the 43rd meeting of the 
Security Council. On that date, the Council had before it two Iranian notes: one of 
May 20 stating that no independent investigation of Azerbaijan had been possible, 
and one of May 21 transmitting a report from Teheran that Iranian authorities 
had found that Soviet troops had withdrawn from certain stated areas of Azer- 
baijan on May 6.%* Because of the uncertainty as to just what the two statements 
from Mr. Ala meant, he was asked to take a seat at the Council table. Various 
members of the Security Council discussed, but reached no general conclusions, on 
whether there were not in fact two aspects to the Iranian matter: the presence of 
Soviet troops in Iran after March 2, and the charges that, quite apart from the 
question of troops, the USSR had been interfering in the internal affairs of Iran. 
The official statement transmitted on May 21 by Mr. Ala covered the first question, 
but not the second. On the motion of Mr. Van Kleffens, it was voted 9 to 1 (Poland 
being opposed) that the Security Council “‘adjourn the discussion of the Iranian 
question until a date in the near future, the Council to be called together at the 
request of any member.” * 


The Indonesian Situation 


On January 21, 1946, Mr. Manuilsky, head of the Ukrainian SSR delegation, 
charged, in a letter to the chairman of the Security Council, that the “ military ac- 
tivities directed against the local population . . . in which regular British forces as 
well as enemy armed forces” * were participating created a situation in Indonesia 
threatening the maintenance of international peace and security under Article 34 
of the Charter. 

In elaborating his position before the Council on February 13, Mr. Manuilsky 
claimed that the Indonesians had expected to achieve the right of self-determina- 
tion, that the use of British troops — who had had to rely on the assistance of 
Japanese — resulted in some 40,000 Indonesians injured, and that this action con- 
stituted intervention in the internal affairs of Indonesia in violation of Article 1 (2) 
and Article 73 of the Charter. The Ukrainian representative considered it “‘inad- 
missable that the British troops were used for the suppression of the national move- 
ment of the Indonesian people,’’ *” and suggested the appointment of a Commission 


21 Statement of Mr. Van Kieffens, Ibid., 2% Ibid., No. 43, p. 712. 
p. 526. 25 Ibid., No. 36, p. 711. 
22'S. C. Journal, No. 30, p. 588 et. passim. 26 S. C. Journal, No. 2, p. 15. 
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to investigate the matter on the spot, although he did not insist on immediate with- 
drawal of British troops. 

Mr. Bevin, answering for the United Kingdom, emphasized (1) that the Allies had 
agreed to restore conquered territories to their respective sovereign authorities, in 
this case the Netherlands; (2) that the British were assigned the task of accepting 
the surrender of Japanese forces in Southeast Asia and Indonesia by General Doug- 
las MacArthur, the Supreme Commander; (3) that the disagreement in the area was 
between the Indonesians and Dutch authorities; (4) that British troops, which were 
not numerous, had been attacked by Indonesian nationalists; and (5) that the 
British, through the dispatch to the area of Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, were doing 
their utmost to “try and effect a settlement of this problem.” *8 

Mr. Van Kleffens, replying for the Netherlands, spoke of the tolerance and for- 
bearance of British troops, added that another urgent reason for their presence in the 
area, in addition to accepting the Japanese surrender, was to rescue large groups of 
Europeans who had been prisoners of war, and emphasized that in his opinion there 
existed no dispute and no threat to peace and security.*® 

When Mr. Manuilsky renewed his appeal for an investigating committee, Mr. 
Bevin pointed out that the governing section of the Charter in this case was Article 
2 (7) which removed from the United Nations authority to intervene in matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state, observing that “what is 
done in Indonesia is a matter for the Dutch Government of their own volition, and I 
do not think we are entitled to interfere. . . .’’ % 

Mr. Vishinsky subsequently asserted that these matters, ‘though formally com- 
prised in the domestic jurisdiction of a given state, border upon external political 
relations . . . threatening the peace and security of the peoples.” ** Mr. Van Klef- 
fens indicated that the Netherlands Government, while opposed to any investigation 
of domestic problems, would not object to a Commission limited to the question of 
“the conduct of British troops in Indonesia.”’ # 

When Mr. Manuilsky introduced a draft resolution calling for an investigatory 
committee composed of representatives of the United States, USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands, the Council again became involved in procedural 
problems relating to the competence of a non-member to introduce a resolution. 
Mr. Stettinius withdrew, without prejudice to the future position of the United 
States, his original opposition to extending the right of a non-member under Articles 
35 and 31 to introduce resolutions for the consideration of the Council, and extensive 
discussion followed on the Ukrainian proposal, which failed of passage when only 
the USSR and Poland voted for it.* 

An alternative proposal, introduced by the Egyptian delegate (Riaz), called fora 
declaration (1) that the Security Council clearly understood that British troops 
would not be used against Indonesian nationalists, and would be withdrawn after 
accomplishment of the limited objectives of securing surrender of Japanese troops 
and liberating Allied prisoners of war; (2) that the Council wished to be informed on 
the results of the Netherlands Government’s negotiations with the nationalist 

groups.* Mr. Vishinsky offered an amendment to this motion calling for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to clarify the situation in Indonesia. Since this amendment 
was supported only by Mexico, Poland, and the Soviet Union, it failed of passage, as 
did the Egyptian resolution itself, supported only by Egypt and the USSR.* The 
matter was then declared closed. 


28 §. C. Journal, No. 10, p. 185. 32 Thid., p. 219. 
29 §. C. Journal, No. 10, p. 189. 33S. C. Journal, No. 14, p. 252. 
30 Tbid., p. 198. 34S. C. Journal, No. 13, p. 245. 


31 §. C. Journal, No. 11, p. 208. 35S. C. Journal, No. 14, p. 256. 
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SYRIAN AND LEBANESE QUESTION 79 


The Syrian and Lebanese Question 


H. Frangie and F. Khouri, the heads of the Lebanese and Syrian delegations to 
the General Assembly, addressed a communication to the Secretary-General on 
February 4, 1946, in which they asserted that the continued presence of British and 
French troops in the Levant after the cessation of hostilities “‘constitutes a grave 
infringement of the sovereignty of two States Members of the United Nations which 
may give rise to serious disputes.” * The representatives pointed out that the expec- 
tation of their governments that the end of hostilities would bring troop withdrawals 
had been ended by a Franco-British agreement of December 13, 1945, one article of 
which provided that, pending ‘“‘such time as the United Nations Organization has 
decided on the organization of collective security in this zone’”’ evacuation would be 
planned to ensure sufficient forces to guarantee security with French troops re- 
grouped in the Lebanon.*? 

Mr. Frangie and Mr. Khouri requested the Council to recommend “the total and 
simultaneous evacuation of foreign troops”’ from their territories, and referred to the 
matter as a ‘‘dispute”’ falling under Article 34. 

Because of the difference of opinion on the right of a non-member of the Council 
to submit resolutions, which had arisen in connection with the discussion of Indo- 
nesia,** the Chairman’s proposal that 1) the Syrian and Lebanese be invited to par- 
ticipate without vote in discussion, and 2) that they be given an opportunity to 
exercise the right of proposition without prejudice to an ultimate decision on right 
by the Council, raised immediate argument when this portion of the agenda was 
reached on February 14, 1946.5 Mr. Makin, the Chairman, pointed out that the 
appellants referred to this matter as a “‘dispute,’’ which called for the procedure 
prescribed under Article 32 and Article 27 (3), with the latter’s requirement on vot- 
ing unanimity among the permanent members, and suggested that the Council act 
under Article 31, reserving for a later time the decision as to whether a dispute did, 
in fact, exist.‘ 

Mr. Riaz, the Egyptian representative, insisting upon a decision as to whether 
the vote deciding that this question was a “dispute” or a “situation” was in itself 
a vote requiring unanimity among the permanent members, moved “that the 
decision of the Council as to whether any question is a dispute or a situation is a 
procedural matter.’ Other members of the Council felt that such a resolution was 
premature, and on a motion by the Netherlands representative, eight members 
agreed that it was unnecessary to vote on Mr. Riaz’ resolution.# 

The Lebanese and Syrian representatives, seated and granted the right of 
proposition, based their oral statements upon the fact that both countries were 
sovereign states, and that troops of foreign powers were maintained on their ter- 
ritory without permission. The Syrian delegate distinguished between British and 


36 §. C. Journal, No. 8, p. 139. the Council on this subject’”’ and concluded 
387 Ibid. his remarks by saying ‘‘I therefore support 
38 See ante, p. 78. the proposal of the delegate for Egypt. . . .”’ 
39S. C. Journal, No. 15, p. 266. It was only after Mr. Riaz specifically re- 
40 Tbid., p. 268. peated his position that Mr. Vishinsky 
“1 It should be noted that this frontal at- quoted the Four Power Declaration and with- 


tack on the San Francisco “Statement by the 
Delegations of the Four Sponsoring Govern- 
ments on Voting Procedure in the Security 
Council”’ almost went unnoticed. Mr. Vishin- 
sky, for example, in a summary of various 
arguments, stated that ‘‘I agree also with the 
statement of the Egyptian delegate who in- 
sists that a decision should be taken now by 


drew his support. Neither the United States 
nor the United Kingdom delegate spoke to 
this resolution, and Mr. Koo, for China, 
merely suggested that this was a “‘ procedural 
question’’ which should be referred to the 
Committee of Experts. Ibid., pp. 271 ff. 

42S. C. Journal, No. 15, p. 280. 
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French troops, stating that so far as withdrawal was concerned “ perhaps we could 
have got it from the British Government easily,” “* but that his government insisted 
upon simultaneous withdrawal. 

The French reply emphasized that the United Nations, as the successor to the 
League of Nations, should advise on what measures needed to be taken to ensure 
security in the region, and questioned the raising of the matter under Article 34, 
The British merely stated that disputes between French forces and the Syrian 
population had threatened vital war communications with the Far East, that 
British troops had remained after the end of the war upon the request of the local 
Governments and that British troops would not withdraw while other foreign 
troops remained.“ 

In the ensuing discussion, the Russian, Dutch, Egyptian, Polish, Chinese, 
Australian, and Mexican governments all indicated general agreement that the 
presence of foreign troops in the territory of a sovereign state, against the will of 
the state, distinguished this case from others, and all indicated that they felt 
British and French troops should withdraw. Mr. Van Kleffens suggested that the 
Council should note the statement of all parties, express confidence of early with- 
drawal and ask that the Council be informed when all troops hac. been evacuated. 
Mr. Nervo, the Mexican representative, felt the Council should state the Syrian 
and Lebanese claims were justified, that the evacuation date be agreed upon 
between the parties and that the Council be informed. The Egyptian delegate 
moved a resolution by which the Security Council would declare the presence of 
British and foreign troops ‘incompatible with the principle of sovereign equality,” 
and recommend that all parties work out the technical details of evacuation, in- 
forming the Council of the result of the negotiations.‘” 

When Mr. Bevin indicated that the United Kingdom was willing to accept the 
“spirit”’ of the Dutch proposal, Mr. Stettinius introduced a resolution that the 
Security Council ‘takes note of the statements made by the four parties, expresses 
confidence that the foreign troops . . . will be withdrawn as soon as practicable, 
and that negotiations . . . will be undertaken . . . without delay; and requests 
the parties to inform it of the result of the negotiations.’’ 48 

When the three resolutions were put to a vote, the question arose as to whether 
a dispute did in fact exist, calling for the voting procedure outlined in Article 27 (3), 
but statements by Mr. Bidault and Mr. Bevin that, although they did not believe 
a dispute existed, they would refrain from voting without prejudice to their position 
when final procedural rules were approved, avoided the necessity for a decision on 
this question. 

The Mexican resolution received four affirmative votes, as did the Egyptian. 
Mr. Vishinsky then submitted three amendments to the United States resolution: 
1) that the Council ‘recommends to the Governments of Great Britain and France 
to withdraw their troops’”’ (lost when supported by only three votes); 2) that the 


word “‘immediately”’ be substituted for ‘‘as soon as possible”’ (lost when supported . 


by only two votes); and 3) that the word “technical” precede the word “‘negotia- 
tions” (supported by only five votes). Mr. Stettinius’ original motion then received 
seven affirmative votes. It was not carried, however, as Mr. Vishinsky, invoking 
Article 27 (3), opposed the motion. Mr. Bevin then stated that “we will... 
operate on the majority decision of the Council as expressed in the vote.” * 

On April 30, in a letter to the President of the Security Council, the French 


‘8 §. C. Journal, No. 15, p. 283 ff. 47 Ibid., p. 310. 
“4 Ibid. 48 Ibid., p. 317-18. 
45S. C. Journal, No. 16, p. 305. 49 Tbid., p. 347, 


46 Ibid., p. 306. 
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delegate, Henri Bonnet, reported: 1) evacuation of Syria by French and British 
troops would be accomplished by April 30, 1946; 2) by an exchange of telegrams 
on March 19 and 21, the French and Lebanese governments had agreed to the 
withdrawal of the bulk of French forces by June 31, 1946 and the withdrawal of all 
forces, including technicians, by December 31, 1946.*° 

Sir Alexander Cadogan informed the Council on May 1, 1946, that 1) all British 
troops would be withdrawn from Syria by April 30; 2) that the first thousand 
British troops would evacuate Lebanon by March 31; and 3) that the remainder 
of British troops except for a small liquidation party, would leave by June 30." 
On May 19 the Syrian Premier, Saadallah El Jabiri, informed the Council that 
evacuation had been accomplished during the first two weeks of April, 1946, and 
on May 9, 1946, Lebanon expressed its satisfaction with the outcome of negotiations. 


The Spanish Question 


On April 9, 1946, the Polish delegate, Dr. Oscar Lange, addressed a letter to the 
Secretary-General charging that “‘the activities of the Franco Government have 
already caused international friction and endangered international peace and se- 
curity,” and that since Article 2 (6) of the Charter provided that the United Nations 
should insure that the states not members act in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter so far as might be necessary to maintain international peace and 
security, Poland asked that the Spanish problem be placed on the agenda under 
Articles 34 and 35." 

In elaborating his charges on April 17, Dr. Lange pointed out that the Franco 
regime had been condemned at the San Francisco Conference, at Potsdam, and by 
the General Assembly resolution which was adopted February 9. He quoted from 
the White Book * issued by the United States Department of State to show that the 
Franco regime was “‘not merely an internal affair of Spain, but that it is the last 
surviving partner of our enemy, the Axis. . . .’’ * Mentioning the closure of the 
French border with Spain in March, the alleged presence of war criminals, agents of 
the Gestapo, and German scientists engaged in research on atomic energy in Spain, 
Dr. Lange moved the adoption of a resolution by which the Security Council would 
declare (1) that the Franco regime had “‘led to international friction and endangered 
international peace and security;” (2) that the Council, under Article 39 and 41, 
called upon all members of the United Nations to sever diplomatic relations with 
Spain; and (3) that the Council expressed its sympathy with the Spanish people 
and the conviction that the day would come soon when the Spanish nation could be 
welcomed into the community of the United Nations. 

After the French, Mexican and Russian representatives had indicated their ap- 
proval of the Polish resolution, and the British, Netherlands, Chinese and Brazilian 
delegates expressed doubt as to whether the Polish charges proved that the Franco 
regime was not purely a matter of internal jurisdiction, Colonel Hodgson, reiterating 
Australia’s interest in securing facts, proposed that the Council appoint a committee 
to collect available information from all members of the organization and report 
to the Council as to whether (1) the Spanish situation was one essentially within 
the jurisdiction of Spain; (2) the situation ‘‘ might lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute;”’ and (3) if the answer to (2) was affirmative, whether the con- 
tinuance of the situation would endanger the maintenance of peace and security.*” 


%® Document S/52. Official German Documents. March, 1946, 
5! Document S/52. Department of State Publication 2483. 39p. 
52 Document 8/64. 55 §. C. Journal, No. 28, p. 541. 

5% Document 8/34. 56 Tbid., p. 549. 


“The Spanish Government and the Avis: 57 §. C. Journal, No. 29, p. 581. 
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On April 25 this resolution was slightly modified to create a subcommittee under 
Article 29 rather than a formal committee under Article 34.58 

The resolution as presented received the support of the American, Brazilian and 
Netherlands representatives. Mr. Bonnet (France) wished to delete the three 
specific questions and request the subcommittee to report on “‘the result of such 
studies and on the practical measures which the United Nations might take in this 
matter.”** Although the Polish and Mexican representatives indicated support of 
the French amendments, both Colonel Hodgson (Australia) and Mr. Van Kleffens 
(Netherlands) thought the request to report practical measures to be taken pre- 
judged the work of the subcommittee. The matter was finally resolved by an ad- 
journment during which the French, Polish, and Australian delegates redrafted the 
resolution. In final form it stated: (1) Under Article 35 the Security Council had 
been asked to declare that the Spanish situation had led to international friction 
and endangered peace and security; (2) therefore, the Security Council, noting 
previous condemnations of Franco by itself and the United Nations, resolved to 
make further studies as to whether this charge were correct and, if so, what practical 
measures could be taken; and (3) to this end appointed a subcommittee to receive 
documents, conduct inquiries, and report as soon as practicable.** 

After the Russian delegate (Gromyko) made it clear that he considered the resolu- 
tion inadequate but in the interests of unity would abstain from voting rather than 
oppose it, and the Polish representative pointed out that if the subcommittee failed 
to satisfy his demands his original motion would then still be before the Council, 
the resolution was adopted on April 29 by a vote of 10 in favor with the USSR 
abstaining.* 

The subcommittee, composed of the representatives of Australia, Brazil, China, 
France, and Poland, held 19 meetings, reporting on May 31, and on June 6 the 
Spanish situation was again before the Security Council. The subcommittee found: 
(1) that although activities of the Franco regime did not constitute an existing 
threat to peace under Article 39 — and hence the Security Council could not take 
enforcement measures under Articles 40 or 42 — the regime was a “ potential men- 
ace to international peace and security’’ and thus created a situation ‘‘likely to 
endanger” the maintenance of peace and security within the meaning of Article 34; 
(2) the Security Council was therefore empowered by Article 36 (1) to recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment to improve the situation. The 
subcommittee therefore recommended: 1) endorsement by the Council of the prin- 
ciples in the declaration of March 4, 1946 by the United States, the United King- 
dom and France; ® 2) the transmission of evidence and reports of the subcommittee 
to the General Assembly with the recommendation that the latter body pass a reso- 
lution recommending termination of diplomatic relations by each member unless 
the regime in Spain was withdrawn and the conditions of political freedom fully 
satisfied; and 3) that the Secretary-General communicate those recommendations to 
all Members of the United Nations. 

Mr. Evatt (Australia), chairman of the subcommittee, introduced a resolution 
on June 13 by which the Security Council would adopt the three recommendations 
of the subcommittee with the amendment that the General Assembly should take 
alternative appropriate action if it did not approve the recommendation of actual 
rupture of diplomatic relations.“ 

A British amendment deleting the section containing the formal recommenda- 


58 S. C. Journal, No. 31, p. 603. 62 The Department of State Bulletin, XIV 
59 Jbid., p. 613. (March 17, 1946), p. 412. 
6 Ibid., p. 623. 63 Document 8/75. 


$1 8. C. Journal, No. 32, p. 638. % S, C. Journal, No. 38, p. 742-43. 
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tion to the General Assembly was defeated when supported by only six votes with 
three members abstaining and two opposed. When the entire resolution was voted 
upon, 9 members supported it, including the British. Mr. Van Kleffens abstained 
and Mr. Gromyko, stating that the Soviet Union believed the report of the sub- 
committee proved that the Franco regime was a sufficient threat to international 
peace and security to come within the terms of Article 39, voted against the resolu- 
tion.“ The Soviet representative also stated his opposition to referring the matter 
to the General Assembly on the grounds that such action was an evasion by the 
Council of responsibility placed upon it by the Charter. 

Upon the failure of the Australian resolution by the opposing vote of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Lange then moved the original Polish resolution. Colonel Hodgson 
pointed out that this resolution called for action under Chapter VII of the Charter, 
requiring, in his view, a prior finding that the Franco regime was a “threat to peace 
and security under Article 39. Since this was exactly what the subcommittee had 
refused to find, its recommendations had, he emphasized, called for action under 
Chapter VI. The only difference in the two resolutions, according to Mr. Bonnet, 
was one of timing as to when a rupture of diplomatic relations would occur: Dr. 
Lange recommending such action at once and the subcommittee wanting the As- 
sembly to recommend it six months later. When on June 24, only the representatives 
of France, Mexico, Poland and the USSR voted in favor, the Polish resolution was 
also lost.*? *e 

Pointing to the very general condemnation of the Franco regime Iby the members 
of the Council during debate, Dr. Lange then proposed a resolution which 1) noted 
the report of the subcommittee, which had established “beyond any doubt” that 
Franco’s regime was a serious danger to the maintenance of international peace and 
security; and 2) stated that the Council decided to “keep the situation in Spain 
under continuous observation . . . in order to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary in the interest of peace and security,” the whole matter to be brought up again 
“not later than September 1, 1946.’’ ** Opposition by the Australian delegate on 
the grounds that the last section of the resolution would prevent the General As- 
sembly’s considering the Spanish question, led to an amendment by Sir Alexander 
Cadogan (United Kingdom) by which the Security Council would keep the matter 
under continuous observation ‘pending the meeting of the General Assembly next 
September.’ 

A drafting committee of the British, Australian and Polish representatives failed, 
however, to resolve the difference. The British and Australian members favored 
keeping the problem under continuous observation ‘ without prejudice to the rights 
of the General Assembly under the Charter,’’ 7 and not specifying that the Security 
Council should discuss the situation again prior to September first. 

Dr. Lange and Mr. Gromyko objected to a ruling by the President of the Council 
(Ndjera) that the report of this drafting committee was an amendment to Dr. 
Lange’s motion and therefore should be considered and voted upon first. By a 
vote of 9 to 2 the Council supported the President. The resolution submitted by 
the British and Australians, thereupon, received 9 votes in favor and 2 (USSR and 
Poland) in opposition." Mr. Gromyko challenged the President’s ruling that the 
resolution had thereby passed, pointing out that one of the permanent members had 
voted against it, and insisted that the Council should vote as to whether the resolu- 
tion was procedural or substantive in character. Upon this question, 8 Members 


6 §. C. Journal, No. 40, p. 794. 69 Tbid., p. 809. 
 Ibid., p. 795. 70 S. C. Journal, No. 42, p. 822. 
87 §. C. Journal, No. 41, p. 803. 71 Ibid., p. 834. 
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voted to sustain the President’s ruling that the resolution was procedural. Poland 
abstained and the Soviet Union and France were opposed.” The President then 
stated that since all the permanent Members failed to support his ruling as to the 
character of the resolution, both his ruling and the resolution itself had not been 
approved.78 

Although there was disagreement as to the exact status of the resolution as the 
result of these various votes, it was finally decided to consider the resolution by 
paragraphs in an effort to arrive at a common judgment. The first two paragraphs 
of the resolution were approved without opposition. These paragraphs stated that 
the investigation of the Franco regime had ‘‘fully confirmed the facts”’ which led 
to its condemnation at Potsdam and other international meetings. Mr. Gromyko 
introduced two amendments to the final paragraph. The first stated, ‘‘ The Security 
Council decides to keep the situation in Spain under continuous observation and 
maintains it upon the list of matters of which it is seized in order that it will be 
at all times ready to take such measures as may become necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security.’’ ™* This paragraph was adopted. The second stated, 
“The Security Council will take up the matter again no later than September 1, 1946 
in order to determine what appropriate practical measures provided by the Charter 
should be taken.” Since only the representatives of Mexico, Poland and the USSR 
voted in favor, and France abstained, this amendment failed to pass. The final 
sentence of the subcommittee’s resolution, ‘‘any member of the Security Council 
may bring the matter up for consideration at any time,’’ was then adopted without 
opposition. 

Mr. Evatt thereupon submitted a new resolution, stating ‘‘that in the opinion of 
the Security Council the carrying of the resolution on the Spanish question dated 
June 26, does not in any way prejudice the rights of the General Assembly under the 
Charter.” 7 In the vote which followed, Poland and the USSR alone were opposed, 
with 9 in favor. The resolution was not carried since it was opposed by a permanent 
member.?7 

At the 79th meeting of the Security Council on November 4, 1946, Dr. Lange 
introduced a resolution stating “‘The Security Council resolves that the situation 
in Spain be taken from the list of matters of which the Council is seized, and that 
all revords and documents of the case be put at the disposal of the General Assem- 
bly. The Security Council requests the Secretary-General to notify the General 
Assembly of this decision.”’ 

This resolution, which reversed the previous position taken by the Soviet Union, 
was adopted unanimously.’* In the discussion preceding the vote, it was emphasized 
by most of the members that the action taken did not affect any of the prerogatives 
of the Security Council.7® 


The Greek Question 
The Greek question was brought to the attention of the Security Council under 
Article 35 of the Charter by a letter to the Chairman (Makin), dated January 21, 


72 §. C. Journal, No. 42, p. 841. 

78 Both the Netherlands and Australian 
representatives questioned the binding au- 
thority of the Four Power Declaration on 
voting procedure issued at San Francisco, 
invoked by Mr. Gromyko and accepted as 
final by the President. Mr. Evatt said ‘that 
ruling was not accepted by any authority at 
San Francisco, not accepted by any commit- 
tee, not accepted by any commission, and not 
accepted by the Conference in open session, 


and protests against its accuracy were made.” 
Ibid., p. 844. 

74 Ibid., p. 859. 

75 Ibid. 

76 Ibid., p. 862. 

77 Ibid., p. 864. 

78 The Soviet reversed its position in the 
Steering Committee of the 2nd Part of the 
First Session of the General Assembly. 
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1946, from Mr. A. A. Gromyko, Acting Chief of the USSR delegation. Mr. Gromyko 
charged that the presence of British troops in Greece after the conclusion of the war 
“has turned out into an instrument of pressure on the political situation inside the 
country” which ‘‘caused extraordinary tension fraught with grave consequences 
both for the Greek people and for the maintenance of peace and security.’’** The 
matter was placed on the agenda, and discussed starting at the seventh Meeting 
on February 4, 1946. 

Mr. Vishinsky, in elaborating the charges, pointed out that the Soviet Union 
had raised the question at the Potsdam and Moscow Conferences, and at the London 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. Essentially, the Soviet Union based 
its case upon the following points: 1) there existed a widespread fascist-monarchist 
movement in Greece which was spreading a white terror of murder and oppression, 
systematically aimed at the resistance movements which had combined to form 
the EAM; 2) British troops were not required to protect communications, nor for 
defense purposes, and the maintenance of order was a purely domestic matter — 
indeed, the British troops were “‘often used as a bulwark by the royalist and fascist 
elements . . .’’ * 

Mr. Bevin answered for the United Kingdom and, referring to the earlier Soviet 
charges at Yalta and Potsdam, stated that “‘it is significant that whenever the prob- 
lem of Greece has arisen in any negotiations with the Soviet Union, it has always 
come about when we have been discussing Rumania or Bulgaria or Poland.” * He 
flatly denied the Russian charges, asserted that the EAM was interested in a coup 
d’état which would establish a minority government, charged that “‘the danger to 
the peace of the world has been the incessant propaganda from Moscow against the 
British Government,’’ * and demanded that the Security Council give a flat yes or 
no answer to the accusation that British troops were a threat to peace and security. 

The Greek representative (Aghnides) denied that British troops had interfered 
in any way with the internal affairs of Greece, and stated that “‘in view of the con- 
ditions prevailing at present within the country, the Greek Government have no 
hesitation in stating that they regard the continued presence of British military 
forces in Greece as indispensable . . .”’ * 

Other members of the Council indicated that they were not disposed to agree 
with Soviet charges. Three additional sessions of the Security Council were re- 
quired, however, to hammer out a statement which would be acceptable since a) 
Seviet Union was unwilling to see passed a resolution which did not support its 
charges and b) the United Kingdom was insistent that there be no reference to the 
withdrawal of British troops in the final statement. Rather than force a vote, which 
raised the problem of whether a resolution was procedural or substantive, or whether, 
indeed, a dispute existed under Article 37 which debarred the parties from voting, 
a compromise suggested by Mr. Stettinius was adopted at the 10th Meeting of the 
Security Council on February 6, 1946, by which the President of the Council stated 
that “we should take note of the declarations . . . made by the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and Greece, and also the views expressed by [enumerating all 
countries on the Security Council by name except Poland] . . . in regard to the 
question of the presence of British troops in Greece, as recorded in the proceedings 
of the Council, and consider the matter as closed.”’ * 

On August 24, the situation was again before the Security Council by virtue of 
a telegram from Mr. Manuilsky, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, who charged: 1) that Greek detachments on the Albanian 


8 S.C. Journal, No. 2, p. 14. 83 Ibid., p. 99. 
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border, with the encouragement of Greek authorities, were firing on Albanian fron- 
tier guards and peasants with the “obvious object of provoking armed conflict with 
Albania which would serve as a pretext for the wresting of the southern part of Al- 
bania in favor of Greece;” * 2) persecution of national minorities in Macedonia, 
Thrace and Cyprus; and 3) that the principal factor causing this situation was “the 
presence of British troops in Greece and the direct intervention of British Military 
Representatives into the internal affairs of this Allied country in behalf of aggres- 
sive Monarchist elements especially in the preparation of the referendum set for Sep- 
tember 1, 1946.”’ *7 Mr. Manuilsky therefore asked that the situation be brought 
to the attention of the Security Council as a) a violation of Article 1, paragraph 2, 
and b) as a situation under Article 35 (1) ‘of the nature covered by Article 34.” 

The communication was listed on the provisional agenda of the 54th Meeting 
on August 28 of the Security Council, but was not formally discussed until the 58th 
Meeting, August 30, due to the questions raised as to the validity of the complaint 
by the Netherlands and British delegates (Van Kleffens and Cadogan), and the ur- 
gency of completing the Council’s deliberations on the admission of new members. 

The entire time of the 58th and 59th Meetings of the Security Council were de- 
voted to discussion of whether or not the Ukrainian communication should be 
placed on the agenda. Debate was touched off by a suggestion of the President 
(Lange) that the Greek and Ukrainian representatives be seated at the Council 
table during the discussion of the adoption of the agenda. This proposal was lost 
by a vote of 6 to 3 with two abstentions, Australia, Brazil, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Poland, and the USSR favoring Dr. Lange’s proposal, France, Great Britain 
and the United States being opposed, and China and Egypt abstaining.** Major 
objection to seating the two representatives before the item was formally placed 
on the agenda arose from a feeling that approval of the agenda was procedural, 
and fear on the part of those opposed to the suggestion that the Council would 
become involved in substantive discussion before the procedural question was 
settled. 

The major objections to placing the Ukrainian complaint on the agenda were 
made by the Netherlands, British, and Australian delegates. Both Mr. Van Kleffens 
and Mr. Hasluck (Australia) asserted that in form Mr. Manuilsky’s communication 
was a series of unsubstantiated allegations and accusations made in bad faith 
against other members of the United Nations. Both representatives felt that 
insofar as there existed substance to these charges, it could be separated from the 
rest of the communication and presented in more appropriate form. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan supported this view, saying that the prestige and dignity of the Council 
would be damaged by using it for the purpose of obtaining wide dissemination of 
unsupported charges. That the majority believed the matter should be discussed 
regardless of the appropriateness of the communication became apparent when, 
at the 59th Meeting, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom alone voted in the 
negative, Australia and Brazil abstained, and the other seven members voted to 
place the complaint as presented on the agenda.*? 

With the exception of the 63rd Meeting of the Council, a closed session devoted 
to preparing the report of the Security Council to the General Assembly, the Greek 
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87 Ibid. 

88 Document S/P.V./58. References to all 
Security Council meetings after the 54th 
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to a few libraries and are known as PVs, but 
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situation occupied the attention of the Council from the 60th Meeting on September 
4 through the 70th Meeting on September 20. During most of the time, Mr. Man- 
uilsky and Mr. Vassili Dendramis, the Greek representative, were seated at the 
Council table, and, during the 64th Meeting, Colonel Tuk Jakova sat at the Council 
table representing Albania. Colonel Jakova had been invited to make a factual 
statement, by a vote of 9 to 1, with Australia abstaining and the United Kingdom 
casting the sole negative vote.%° 

Mr. Manuilsky, supported by Mr. Gromyko (USSR) and Colonel Jakova, 
charged that Greek Monarchist extremists had organized terrorist bands, that the 
Greek Government, by insisting that Greece was still at war with Albania was 
both agitating peaceful relations in the Balkans and attempting to secure boundary 
revisions in her favor by aggressive tactics on the Albanian and other frontiers, that 
the Monarchist elements in Greece had between March and September, 1946, dis- 
solved trade unions and stamped out democratic elements in the population, that 
the plebiscite on September 1 was falsified, and that the British Government and 
troops were actively supporting the reactionary Greek regime.” 

Mr. Dendramis denied Mr. Manuilsky’s charges in toto, and countered by claim- 
ing that incidents on the Albanian border were initiated by the latter country, 
and that minority difficulties in Greece, particularly in Macedonia, stemmed from 
Communist-inspired sympathizers who came across the border from Bulgaria or 
who used Bulgarian radio facilities for propaganda. Sir Alexander Cadogan claimed 
that the essence of Mr. Manuilsky’s charge was that the United Kingdom was not 
only responsible for everything that went on in Greece, including a faked plebiscite 
and the maltreatment of minorities, but was inciting Greece to attack her more 
powerful neighbors. He stated that these charges would not be and had not been 
substantiated. 

In the general discussion following the presentation of the charges and the answers 
given four resolutions were presented to the Council for action: first, Mr. Hasluck 
(Australia), indicating that he did not feel that the Ukrainian charges were proved, 
presented a resolution that the Security Council pass on to the next item on the 
agenda.*? Second, Dr. Van Kleffens proposed that the Security Council notify the 
Governments concerned — including Yugoslavia and Bulgaria as well as Albania 
and Greece — that the Council, without going into the question of responsibility, 
earnestly hoped they would do their utmost to put a stop to the incidents reported 
by giving appropriate instructions and making sure that they were rigidly enforced.” 
Third, a Soviet resolution stated that the Security Council had established as fact 
a) aggression by Greek monarchist elements against Albania for the purpose of 
boundary revision, b) persecution of national minorities straining the relations 
of Greece with other neighbors, c) exploitation of the results of a falsified plebescite 
and the presence of British troops; and, therefore, the Security Council called on the 
Greek Government, 1) to stop the provocative activities on the Albanian frontier; 
2) to put an end to the agitation regarding the state of war said to exist between 
Greece and Albania; 3) to terminate persecution of minorities; and, 4) to retain 
the item on the agenda of the Security Council. The fourth resolution was sub- 
mitted by the American delegate (Johnson) and embodied in formal terms a sugges- 
tion made earlier in the discussion. This resolution called for the creation of a com- 
mission, under Article 34 of the Charter, composed of three individuals nominated 
by the Secretary-General and confirmed by the Council with instructions a) to in- 
vestigate the facts of border incidents on the frontier between Greece on the one 

© Document S/P.V./64. 838 Document S/P.V./67. 

% Ibid. 
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hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other; b) to examine state- 
ments made to the Security Council on the subject plus any other information it 
deemed necessary; and 3) to report as soon as practicable. The commission should 
have authority to conduct its investigations in the area and to call upon the various 
Governments for relevant information.% In presenting this resolution Mr. Johnson 
stated that, although his Government did not feel that Mr. Manuilsky had proved 
his charges, particularly the alleged falsification of the plebiscite returns,” the 
entire testimony of those who had appeared had been such as to leave the definite 
impression that a substantial amount of friction between Greece and her neighbors 
did exist of which the Security Council should take cognizance. 

Although the resolutions referred to above were introduced at different meetings, 
and discussion of them occurred at times simultaneously, in general the Soviet Union 
and Poland opposed both the Netherlands and United States proposals on the 
ground that in the first instance Albania was being called to order while the issue 
was actually Greek aggression, while in the second instance there was an assumption 
of Bulgarian and Yugoslav complicity in border disputes without ever having heard 
from either State, or indeed, having that matter under consideration at all. Mr. 
Gromyko stated that the Council had no right to ignore the simple fact that the 
situation in Greece and the aggressive intentions of the Greek Monarchist Govern- 
ment were the result of foreign intervention in that state. The French representative 
(Parodi) did not feel that Mr. Manuilsky had proved his allegations, and Mr. Hsia 
(China) stated that his Government did not believe that the situation in Greece 
endangered international peace and security.®7 

Before the vote on these various resolutions took place, the Secretary-General 
(Lie) intervened in the discussion to say that, if the American proposal were not 
carried, he hoped the Council would understand that the Secretary-General reserved 
his right under the Charter to make such inquiries or investigations as he might 
think necessary to determine whether he should bring any aspect of the matter 
to the attention of the Council.* 

After it was agreed that the Australian resolution to pass on to the next item on 
the agenda should be voted on last, votes on the various resolutions were as follows: 

Four separate ballots on the Soviet resolution, by sections, resulted each time in 
affirmative votes by the Soviet Union and Poland and 9 negative votes by the 
other members of the Security Council. 

The Netherlands resolution, informing the Albanian and Greek Governments that 
they should take measures to see that these border incidents stop, received the sup- 
port of Brazil, China, Mexico, Netherlands, United Kingdom, and the United 
States, and was opposed by Egypt, Poland and the Soviet Union, with France and 
Australia abstaining.®* 

The United States resolution received the support of all members of the Security 
Council except Poland and the Soviet Union, which voted in the negative, and 
Australia, which abstained. 

The Polish representative (Lange) thereupon introduced a resolution, character- 
ized by Mr. Gromyko as the weakest and most toothless point that could be made, 
that the Security Council decide to keep the situation on the list of matters of 

% Document S/P.V./70. 70th Meeting of the Security Council on 
% See Report of the Allied Mission to Ob- September 20, 1946. Mr. Parodi stated that 


serve the Greek Elections, Department of the French abstention in this vote arose be- 
State Publication 2522, Washington, D. C., cause he believed the appointment of an 


1946, 36 p. investigating committee came under Article 
87 Document S/P.V./70. 29 and was procedural in character. When 
%8 Ibid. both Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Johnson took 


%9 All these votes took place during the issue with him he did not press the point. 
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which the Council was seized. This resolution was defeated when it gained the ad- 
herence only of Poland and the Soviet Union with all other members in opposition. 

After the President (Gromyko) had ruled that the negative vote on the Polish 
and Russian resolutions had automatically removed the Greek question from the 
agenda, the Australian delegate withdrew his motion and this phase of the discussion 
was closed.!°° 

On December 3, 1946, Mr. Aghnides, Acting Chairman of the Greek Delegation 
to the General Assembly, requested the Secretary-General to bring to the attention 
of the Security Council a “situation which is leading to friction between Greece 
and her neighbors, by reason of the fact that the latter are lending their support 
to violent guerrilla warfare now being waged in Northern Greece against public 
order and the territorial integrity of my country.’ 1°* Mr. Aghnides requested an 
investigation to be undertaken on the spot, and charged Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia with complicity in the support of various armed groups crossing Greek 
borders for subversive purposes. 

At the 82nd Meeting, the Security Council passed a Netherlands resolution invit- 
ing the Greek and Yugoslav representatives to participate in the discussion without 
vote, and inviting the representatives of Albania and Bulgaria to appear so that the 
Security Council might “hear such declarations as they may wish to make,” a dis- 
tinction drawn because the two latter states were not members of the United Na- 
tions, and, until it was decided that a dispute did in fact exist they did not possess 
the privileges of participation of Article 32 unless the Council specifically so de- 
cided.1°% At the 83rd Meeting on December 12, 1946, the Greek (Tsaldaris) and 
Yugoslav (Kosanovitch) representatives presented their cases, followed at the next 
session by Mr. Hysni Kapo (Albania) and Lt. Gen. Vladimir Stoytcheff (Bulgaria), 
after which the President (Johnson) suggested, and the members approved, extend- 
ing to the representatives of Bulgaria and Albania the same rights of participation in 
discussion as those enjoyed by Greece and Yugoslavia, on condition that the two 
governments give the Council assurances under Article 32 that they were willing to 
abide by the methods of pacific settlement embodied in the Charter.1%« 

On December 18, the United States submitted a draft resolution which formed the 
basis for the final resolution adopted at the 87th meeting on December 19, establish- 
ing a Commission of Investigation. The general debate on the resolution echoed the 
previous discussions on the Greek situation with the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Bulgaria expressing the belief that the cause of the trouble lay in the 
existence of civil war in Greece itself. The Soviet representative proposed, in line 
with this reasoning, that the scope of the Commission’s work include authority to 
conduct its investigation “‘in Greece and also in the border areas of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia. . . .’’ 100d 

As finally adopted at the 87th Meeting, December 19, the resolution, which em- 
bodied a number of compromises suggested by Dr. Lange (Poland), was approved 
unanimously in the following terms after the indicated votes on each paragraph: 

(1) Whereas oral and written statements had been presented to the Council by 
Greek, Yugoslav, Albanian and Bulgarian representatives “relating to disturbed 

10 Fditor’s note: The summary above is of the discussions previously before the 
compressed to the point where no effort has Council. In this respect it exceeded some of 


been made to present the various pieces of | the exchanges on the Iranian case reported 
evidence produced by the various parties to _ elsewhere in this issue. 


prove their respective points. It should be 100* Document 8/203. 

noted, however, that the debate ranged over 100° Document S/P.V./82. 
a wide number of topics and was by far the 100° Document S/P.V./84. 
most vituperative, particularly in the im- 1004 Document S/P.V./85. 
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conditions in Northern Greece, along the frontier between Greece on the one hand, 
and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other” the conditions of which should 
be investigated before the Council reached any conclusions on issues involved (ap- 
proved by a vote of 10 in favor with the Netherlands opposed); 

(2) The Security Council resolved that it establish an investigating commission 
under Article 34 “‘to ascertain the facts relating to the alleged border violations” 
(approved unanimously) ; 

(3) That the Commission be composed of a representative of each of the members 
of the Council as constituted in 1947 (approved 8 to 2, with the Soviet Union ab- 
staining and Poland and the Netherlands opposed) ; 

(4) That the Commission should proceed to the area not later than January 15, 
1947 and submit a report at the earliest possible date, or such preliminary reports 
as it wishes or is requested to submit by the Secretary-General (unanimously 
approved); 

(5) That the Commission should “have authority to conduct its investigation in 
Northern Greece and in such places in other parts of Greece, in Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia as the Commission considers should be included in investigation in 
order to elucidate the causes and nature of the above-mentioned border violations 
and disturbances,” and that it should have authority to call upon governments, offi- 
cials and nationals of those countries for relevant information. (Approved by a vote 
of 9 to 0 with the United Kingsdom and Egypt abstaining.) 

The remaining paragraphs of the resolution a) requested the Secretary-General 
to notify the appropriate authorities in the respective countries, b) made provision 
for staff, c) invited a representative of each of the four countries involved to “assist 
in the work of the Commission in a liaison capacity,” and d) invited the Commission 
to make proposals for averting a repetition of border violations and disturbances in 
these areas.10%e 


Admission of New Members 

During the period under review, nine states applied for membership in the 
United Nations. In order of the receipt of their applications, they were: People’s 
Republic of Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, Afghanistan, the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Trans-Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Republic of Iceland, Siam and Swe- 
den. Of these, the Security Council recommended the admission of three — Afghan- 
istan, Republic of Iceland, and Sweden — to the General Assembly. 

The machinery for the admission of new membership was outlined in Article 4 
of the Charter; by Chapter 10 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure '* adopted at 
the 42nd Meeting of the Security Council on May 17, 1946; and by a resolution 
sponsored by the United States by which applications for membership were to be 
considered by the Council at a meeting or meetings in August after a special com- 
mittee composed of a representative of each of the members of the Council had 
examined each of the applications received by the Secretary-General before July 
15.1°% The latter resolution had been adopted unanimously, and Chapter 10 of the 
Provisional Rules of Procedure had received the support of all members of the Secur- 
ity Council except Australia.!%* The Committee on the Admission of New Members 


100° Document S/P.V./87. difference in viewpoint regarding the rela- 
101 Document 8/177, p. 1. tionship between the Security Council and 
102 See post, p. 207 f. the General Assembly.” (Ibid., p. 653). Mr. 
103 S, C. Journal, No. 35, p. 683 ff. Hasluck took the position that the Assembly 
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held 14 meetings between July 31 and August 20, 1946 submitting its report to 
nd, the Security Council at the 54th Meeting of the Security Council on August 28. 
uld Although there had not been general agreement on all applications in the Com- 
~ mittee, the representative of the United States (Johnson) proposed in the Security 
; Council, that, in the interests of universality, it recommend to the General Assem- 
_— bly the admission of all applicants. This proposal was supported by Brazil, Mexico, 
” Egypt, China, Netherlands and the Secretary-General (Lie), but when it became 
clear that the Soviet Union, Australia, and the United Kingdom were opposed the 
— resolution was withdrawn without being voted upon,'* and the applications dis- 
ab- cussed individually. 
15, Application of Albania: The Albanian application, submitted to the Security Coun- 
rts cil on January 25, 1946, had not been considered in accordance with an American 
sly resolution placing the matter on the agenda but deferring action pending further 
; study.’*? In the meetings of the Committee, at which Greek and Yugoslav memo- 
i randa were considered, and at the meetings of the Security Council, where the Greek 
ria and Yugoslav representatives appeared, the Soviet Union and Poland vigorously 
hon supported the Albanian application. The United Kingdom opposed on the grounds 
~~ that Albania had fired on two British warships and, in not giving satisfaction, had , 
ffi- showed a lack of understanding of international law sufficient to create grave doubts 
ote as to its ability to live up to the requirements of the Charter. The United States 


delegate (Johnson) opposed the admission because Premier Hoxha of Albania 


ral ' had taken the position that “all the agreements with foreign states, political and 
on economic, which were made by the Government of Zogu to the disadvantage of the 
ist Albanian people, are to be cancelled and new treaties drawn.” !°* This intention to 
vn cancel bilateral and multilateral treaties raised the question, the United States 
} in claimed, as to whether such disregard for international law did not disqualify Al- 
bania in the light of membership provisions in the Charter.!®* 
In the final action by the Council on Albania, after a United States proposal to 
postpone consideration lost by a 6 to 3 vote with 2 abstentions,”® the application 
the was supported by Brazil, USSR, Poland, Mexico and France, and opposed by the 
e’s United States, United Kingdom, and Netherlands, with Australia, China and Egypt 
ite abstaining. Since unanimity among the permanent members was required to recom- 
Ne- mend admission, the Albanian application failed. 
an- 


Application of Mongolian People’s Republic: The application for membership of the 
e 4 Mongolian People’s Republic was submitted to the Secretary-General (Lie) in a 


at with admission of new members outside its 106 Tbid., Document 8/177, p. 7. 

ion powers in regard to the security sections of 107 §. C. Journal, No. 5, p. 43. 

be the Charter, and that the Assembly was not 108 Document S/133, p. 45. 

m- bound by Article 4 to accept or reject new 109 Tbid., p. 46. 

ad members in accordance with the recommen- 110 Document 8/177, p. 26. It should he 

| dation of the Security Council. When an noted that the motion to postpone is pro- 

uty Australian amendment to defer action of this cedural and requires the support of seven 

the Chapter of the Provisional Rules pending members only. If either Mexico or Australia 

ur- its examination by the General Assembly was had voted for the American resolution, it 

ers lost by a 10 to 1 vote (Jbid., p. 681), the would have passed. The action of these two 
Australian delegate continued to discuss representatives therefore, constituted what 

i. problems of the admission of new members amounts in effect to a ‘small power veto,” 

_ but abstained from voting in every instance. for abstention reduced the affirmative votes 

Mr. The Australian position is stated in Annex to a figure below the requisite seven. Ac- 

bl y No. 1 to the Report of the Committee on the _ceptance of this tactic by other non-perma- 

all Admission of New Members, Document nent members of the Security Council could, 

ity 8/133. obviously, have important consequences. 
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telegram from the Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs on June 24, 1946, 
Supported actively in Committee and in subsequent meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil by the USSR and Poland, the application met criticism by the United States 
and the United Kingdom on the grounds that the period of the independence of the 
Republic was too short and the information too scanty to justify affirmative action, 
China, which in Committee had advised postponing decision, in the Security Council 
voted with France, Mexico, Poland, Brazil and the Soviet Union for recommending 
admission. Australia and Egypt abstained, and the United States, Netherlands and 
United Kingdom were opposed." 


Application of Afghanistan: Afghanistan applied for admission on July 2, 1946. 
The application was supported in Committee by the United States and the United 
Kingdom," and in the Security Council by the Soviet Union and Egypt."* By a 
vote of 10 to 0, Australia abstaining, the Council agreed to recommend Afghanistan 
to the General Assembly for membership. 


Application of the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan: The Hashemite Kingdom 
of Trans-Jordan applied for membership on June 26, 1946. The application received 
the support of the United Kingdom, Egypt, and the Netherlands in Committee, 
the opposition of the Soviet Union because there were no diplomatic relations be- 
tween the USSR and Trans-Jordan, and a suggestion from the Polish representative 
that consideration be postponed for a year.14 

The statement by Mr. Gromyko in the Security Council meetings that the Soviet 
Government could not consider that a country which had no diplomatic relations 
with the USSR satisfied the requirements for membership imposed by the Charter," 
evoked sharp criticism as a ‘novel doctrine” from the American, Australian, Neth- 
erlands, Egyptian, British and Brazilian delegates, while the French representative 
(Parodi) felt the Soviet position in this case contradicted the Soviet position on the 
application of the Mongolian People’s Republic. In the final vote, the application 
was supported by all members of the Security Council except Poland and the Soviet 
Union and therefore, failed because of Soviet opposition. Australia abstained." 


Application of Ireland: The Irish application was submitted by the Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs (De Valera) on August 2, 1946."7 All members of the Security Council 
supported the Irish application — with Australia abstaining — except for Mr. 
Gromyko, who stated that his Government could not support the candidature of 
Ireland since the Soviet Union had no diplomatic relations with that country. The 
application therefore failed of approval." 


Application of Portugal: The Portuguese Ambassador to the United States (De 
Bianchi) submitted the application of Portugal on August 2, 1946."° With Australia 
abstaining, the application was supported by all members of the Security Council, 
except Poland and the USSR. Mr. Gromyko’s objection to the admission of Portugal 
on the grounds that no diplomatic relations existed between that country and the 
USSR, brought forth a claim from the representative of the United States (Johnson) 
that the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States had agreed at Pots- 


111 Document 8/177, p. 26. 116 Tbid., p. 26. 

112 Document 8/133, p. 18. 7 Document S/116. 

13 [bid., p. 23. 118 Document S/177, pp. 15 and 26. 
114 Thid, 119 Document 8/119. 
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1946, dam #° to support applications for membership from neutral states which fulfilled 
Coun- the qualifications set forth in Article 4. Mr. Gromyko replied that the agreement 
States was permissive rather than mandatory and that each Government under the agree- 
of the ment was entitled to make its own decision. The application therefore failed of 
ction. approval j21 
ouncil 
nding Application of Iceland: The application of Iceland, submitted August 2, 1946, re- 
Is and ceived the support of all members of the Security Council, though Australia 
abstained in the final vote. 

1946. Application of Sweden: The application of Sweden, submitted August 9, 1946, 
Jnited received the support of all members of the Security Council, though Australia 

By a abstained in the final vote. 

nistan 


Application of Siam: On May 20, 1946, the Siamese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
expressed in a letter to the Secretary-General (Lie) the earnest desire of the people 


gdom of Siam to join the United Nations. Formal application was made on August 5, 
eived 1946, and the application was discussed by the Membership Committee. Here, the 
uttee, | United States, United Kingdom and China supported the application, and the Soviet 
ns be- Union opposed it on the same grounds it had opposed the applications of Portugal, 
tative |  Trans-Jordan and Ireland. The French delegate (Parodi) emphasized that Siam 
; had secured by treaty with Japan the cession of territories belonging to Indo- 
soviet China, and that negotiations for the return of the area had not yet been successful. 
ations France considered that a state of war existed between France and Siam, and was, 
ter,™ therefore, opposed to admitting the Siamese to membership. Both the Netherlands 
Neth- and Australian delegates (Van Kleffens and Hasluck) felt that great weight should 
tative be given to this fact.1* 
mn the On August 28, 1946, the representative of Siam (Suphamongkhon) requested 
ation | — that consideration of the application be adjourned until the dispute between France 
joviet and Siam was settled.1% 
on On November 28, 1946, the Siamese representative (Prince Wan Waithayakon) 
informed the Secretary-General that, in accordance with the provisions of Article 
f Ex- 33 of the Charter, satisfactory negotiations between Siam and France had resulted 
puncil in the conclusion of an agreement of settlement and protocol concerning the bound- 
| Mr. ary disputes, signed November 17, 1946. On November 29, the Siamese representa- 
ire of tive requested that the Security Council consider the Siamese application for mem- 
. The bership,” which was subsequently approved on December 12, and Siam was 


admitted to the General Assembly on December 15. 
The General Assembly approved the Security Council’s recommendation to admit 


(De Sweden, Afghanistan, and Iceland on November 9, 1946,1* but considerable criti- 
tralia cism by the smaller powers of the refusal of the Council to approve the other appli- 
uncil, cations resulted in two resolutions. The first, adopted at the 49th Plenary Session | 
tugal on November 19, stated that the Security Council had failed to make any recom- | 
d the mendation in respect of six of the nine applicants, and that since membership was , 
_— , Open to all peace-loving states accepting the obligations of Article 4, the Assembly, 
ry 
20 Tripartite Conference at Berlin, July 124 Document 8/133, p. 30-31. 
17-August 2, 1945, Article X. Department 128 Document 8/139. 
of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 153. 126 Document 8/199. 
21 Document S/177, p. 18. 127 Document S/201. 
122 Thid., p. 26. 128 Assembly Journal, No. 29, p. 275. 


133 Ibid. 
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therefore, recommended a re-examination of these applications on their respective 
merits as measured by the yardstick of the Charter, in accordance with Article 4,12 
The second resolution, passed the same day, requested the Security Council “to 
appoint a Committee to confer with a committee on procedures of the General 
Assembly with a view to preparing rules governing the admission of new members 
which will be acceptable both to the General Assembly and to the Security Coun- 
eil,’’ 130 

At the 81st Meeting of the Council on November 29, 1946, the Australian repre- 
sentative proposed that the Council adopt the resolution calling for a re-examination 
of the applications for membership and refer the question to the Committee on the 
admission of new members. The first part of this resolution was adopted and, at the 
request of the President the second part was withdrawn on the understanding that 
before the following meeting the President would consult with members as to the 
appropriate procedure to follow." 


Admission of States not Members of the United Nations 
to the International Court of Justice 


At the 50th Meeting, July 12, the Security Council referred a letter from the 
President of the International Court of Justice, inquiring as to the conditions under 
which the Court would be open to states not members of the United Nations to the 
Committee of Experts.4* The report of the Committee was considered at the 76th 
Meeting on October 15, 1946.1 

The Committee recommended that the Security Council adopt a resolution in 
virtue of the powers conferred upon it by Article 35 (2) of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice stating: 1) that the Court would be open to states not 
members of the United Nations if such state deposited with the Registrar of the 
Court a declaration accepting the Court’s jurisdiction and undertaking to comply 
in good faith with the decision of the Court and to accept all the obligations of a 
member of the United Nations under Article 94 of the Charter; 2) that a declaration 
could be either particular, accepting the Court’s jurisdiction of a specific dispute, 
or general, accepting such jurisdiction in respect of a particular class or classes of 
disputes; 3) that copies of the declarations made under the resolution would be 
transmitted to all other states parties to the Statute; 4) that the Security Council 
reserved the right to rescind or amend the resolution; and 5) that all questions of 
the validity or effect of a declaration made under the terms of the resolution be 
decided by the Court. 

This resolution was passed by the Security Council unanimously as presented. 

The Polish delegate (Lange) then submitted a supplementary resolution stating 
that the resolution just passed, in conformity with the Assembly resolutions of 
February 9 and 10, 1946, did not apply to states whose regimes had been installed 
with the help of armed forces of countries which had fought against the United 
Nations so long as those regimes were in power. Dr. Lange, supporting his resolution, 
pointed out that it was aimed at the Franco Government of Spain, which was 
fascist, that states adhering to the Statute of the Court were entitled to nominate 

judges for the Court, and referred to the consistency with which the United Nations 
had barred the Franco Government from participation in the work of the Social and 
Economic Council. Both the Russian and Mexican delegates spoke in favor of the 


1229 Document S/197. 132 Document S/99. 
180 Document S/196. For a report of the 183 §/P.V./76. 
Assembly discussion, see this issue, p. 51f. 134 See this issue, p. 111. 
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Polish resolution, but the Brazilian, American, Chinese, Netherlands and United 
Kingdom delegates opposed primarily on the grounds that a) as a matter of principle 
the Court should be open to all, and b) the Franco regime was a temporary political 
phenomenon of probable short duration whose existence should not affect the purely 
judicial character of the Court. 

The Polish resolution was defeated when it received the affirmative votes of 
France, Mexico, Poland and the USSR and the negative votes of the other seven 
members of the Council. This decision should be viewed in connection with the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly on Franco Spain. 


Swiss Membership in the Court: On October 26, 1946, the Swiss Consul-General 
forwarded to the Secretary-General a letter from the Swiss Federal Council inquiring 
as to the conditions upon which Switzerland could become a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

The Security Council referred the matter to the Committee of Experts which 
reported that, since by Article 93 (2) of the Charter the conditions of membership 
were determined by the General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council, the Council should recommend that Switzerland should become a party 
to the Statute on the date of the deposit with the Secretary-General of a signed and 
ratified instrument containing a) acceptance of the provisions of the Statute; b) 
acceptance of all the obligations of a member of the United Nations under Article 94 
of the Charter; and c) an undertaking to contribute to the expenses of the Court 
such equitable amount as the General Assembly, after consultation with the Swiss 
Government, should assess.'** 

At a Meeting of the Security Council on November 15, this recommendation was 
unanimously adopted and forwarded to the General Assembly. 


The Question of the Disposition of Troops 

At the end of the 57th Meeting of the Security Council, August 29, 1946, after 
all votes had been taken on the admission of new members, the Soviet delegate 
(Gromyko) submitted a formal proposal by which, if adopted, the Security Council 
would call upon the members of the United Nations to submit to the Council within 
two weeks information on 1) the location and size of armed forces of members of 
the United Nations located in the territory of other states, excluding ex-enemy 
territory; and 2) the size of the garrison and the location of air or sea bases in these 
territories belonging to other states members of the United Nations. The reports 
were to describe the situation as of August 1, 1946.17 

Although the question was listed on the provisional agenda of the 58th Meeting, 
it was not until the 71st Meeting, on September 23, that the request of Mr. Gromyko 
that this be discussed was formally considered. At that time, Mr. Gromyko stated 
that the presence of troops in these territories created a situation in conformity with 
Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter. When both the British and the Australian rep- 
resentatives opposed placing the item on the agenda, the former because he con- 
sidered it pure propaganda and the latter because the resolution referred not to a 
particular situation but a general world condition, the American member (Johnson) 
stated that the United States was also opposed to placing the question on the agenda 
since it saw no practical reason for discussing the matter at the time. Dr. Lange 
(Poland) urged that, in accordance with previous practice, the matter be placed on 
og as a matter of course and then have discussion proceed in a regular 

on. 


85 Document 8/191. 
4% United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, No. 17, p. 11. 187 Document S/P.V./57. 
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Mr. Gromyko supported the Soviet resolution by stating that the presence of 
foreign troops in any country tended to result in interference in the internal affairs 
in that state and the support of anti-democratic movements. He mentioned, as 
examples, American troops in China which, he asserted, had completed the respon- 
sibilities for which they were stationed there some months previously. He referred 
also to American troops in Iceland, Panama, and Brazil, and British troops in 
Greece, Egypt, Iraq, and Indonesia. He stated that the presence of foreign troops 
in these countries was a source of serious anxiety to the nations of these territories 
and a source of tension between the governments which created a situation clearly 
falling within the scope of Articles 34 and 35 of the Charter. 

In reply Mr. Van Kleffens (Netherlands) claimed that the Soviet charge was 
purely political in character, that none of the governments mentioned had, as Iran 
had, appealed to the Council, and asked whether these governments or the Soviet 
Union spoke for the people or governments of China and Egypt, for example. He 
denied that there was any friction in Indonesia. The Brazilian delegate (Velloso) 
denied that American troops remained there and stated that if any dispute should 
exist it would be handled first by the American countries through the Pan-American 
Union and only come to the Security Council in event of failure to reach agree- 
ment.1# 

The Egyptian and French delegates (Fawzi and Parodi) indicated that although 
they felt the matter of importance they were uncertain as to whether this was the 
appropriate time to discuss the question. The Mexican delegate (Nervo) pointed 
out that many of the troop dispositions resulted from the fact that the peace had 
not been made, and commented that the Security Council, established to maintain 
the peace, was being asked to function before the making of the peace had been 
completed. 

Both Mr. Hsia (China) and Mr. Johnson (United States), denied that the presence 
of American troops in China constituted a threat to the peace. 

When the vote to place the Soviet resolution on the agenda was taken on Sep- 
tember 24, only Poland supported the Russian affirmative vote. Egypt and France 
abstained, so by a procedural vote of 7 to 2 the agenda was not adopted.™ 


Other Matters Before the Security Council 

Election of Judges to the International Court of Justice: Pursuant to Article 4 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, the Security Council at its 9th Meet- 
ing on February 6, 1946, voted for fifteen members of the Court from a list of thirty- 
two individuals nominated. 

The President of the Council (Makin) transmitted the results of the balloting 
to the President of the Assembly (Spaak) and received return notification that 
thirteen of the fifteen were elécted. The Security Council then took a second ballot, 
on which each member of the Council voted for two additional judges. Only one 
candidate received an absolute majority, however. The President called for a third 
ballot, but a question as to the meaning of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice was immediately raised. Article 12 specified that if, 
after three “‘meetings”’ were held, one or more seats of the Court remained unfilled, 
a joint committee of three members of the Security Council and three members of 
the General Assembly would, by an absolute majority, fill the remaining vacancies 
and submit the names of those chosen to the Council and Assembly. Mr. Makin’s 


188 Document S/P.V./71. tions see the summary on the work of the 
189 For further discussion of troop disposi- General Assembly, this issue, p. 53 f. 
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ruling that the third ballot about to be cast did in fact constitute the third ‘meet- 
ing” within the terms of Article 11 of the Statute was questioned by Mr. Noel-Baker 
(United Kingdom). Mr. Vishinsky (USSR) supported Mr. Makin, while the Brazil- 
ian delegate (Freitas Valle) backed his British colleague. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Riaz (Egypt), the President of the General Assembly (Spaak) was invited to 
state his views on whether it was possible, within the meaning of Article 11, to cast 
a number of ballots within the scope of one ‘‘meeting”. Mr. Spaak expressed the 
belief that there could be only one ballot at one meeting. Mr. Koo (China) differed 
with Mr. Spaak by saying that he believed that Article 11 meant that there should 
be three ‘‘comparisons”’ of the Assembly and Security Council voting lists and 
that it might take several ballots to comprise a list. 

It was finally agreed that the third ballot would be counted as the third meeting, 
without being considered as a precedent, and that the Council would propose to 
the Assembly that the Court, when constituted, render an advisory opinion on the 
meaning of the word “meeting”. 

The third ballot was cast, and the results transmitted to the General Assembly. 
As the result of the three ballots in both bodies, however, one place remained 
unfilled. The Security Council, upon being informed that the General Assembly was 
casting a fourth ballot, agreed to forget its previous decision that one ballot meant 
one meeting, and to cast a fourth ballot, also not to be considered as a precedent. 

As the result of these four ballots, fifteen members of the International Court of 
Justice were declared elected.¢ 


Special Agreements under Article 43 of the Charter: At the Second Meeting of the 
Security Council, January 25, 1946, the Council adopted the provisional agenda 
for its first meeting, as recommended by the Preparatory Commission, but deferred 
consideration of Item 10, which was the discussion of the best means of arriving 
at the conclusion of special agreements under Article 43 of the Charter. 

The question was referred to the Military Staff Committee. 


Military Staff Committee 


At its Second Meeting of January 25, 1946 the Security Council adopted the 
directive to the Military Staff Committee as recommended by the Preparatory 
Commission, and the Committee was organized when representatives of the Chiefs 
of Staff of permanent members of the Security Council met in London on February 4, 
1946.14 

At the 23rd Meeting, February 16, the Security Council agreed to postpone 
consideration of the Military Staff Committee’s report on the Statute and Rules of 
sea which was turned over to the Committee of Experts for further con- 
sideration. 


1 Security Council Journal, No. 9, passim. the Assembly resolved to adopt provision- 
Both the United States and the United ally, and subject to the concurrence of the 
Kingdom requested the Secretary-General on Security Council, a definition which stated 
July 31 and August 20 respectively toinclude that any meeting held for the purpose of 
on the agenda for the Second Part of the First electing members to the Court “‘shall con- 
Session of the General Assembly an item re- tinue until as many candidates as are re- 
questing the International Court of Justice quired for all the seats to be filled have been 
to give an advisory opinion on the meaning obtained in one or more ballots by an abso- 
of the word “‘meeting’’ in Articles 11 and lute majority of votes.”” U. N. Journal No. 
12 of the Statute of the International Court 38/A, p. 327. 
of Justice. Documents A/99 and A/100. At 141 Document A/65, p. 9. 
the 49th Plenary Meeting on November 19, 142 Thid. 
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The Committee of Experts 


At the first meeting of the Security Council, January 17, 1946, it was agreed 1) 
that the Provisional Rules of Procedure suggested by the Preparatory Commission 
be adopted, and 2) that a Committee of Experts, composed of representatives of 
each of the states members of the Council, be appointed to examine the Rules of 
Procedure and to draft additional provisions for the approval of the Council.1 

Examination of the Committee of Experts’ report on Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure and non-governmental communications, submitted at the 23rd meeting on 
February 16, was deferred until a report covering the first five chapters ™ of the 
rules was submitted and approved with minor changes on April 9. A second report, 
covering the balance of the chapters, was considered and approved at the 41st and 
42nd meetings on May 16 and 17, although considerable discussion arose over 
Australian opposition to the provisions governing admission of new members." At 
the 44th meeting on June 6, rules 21 and 22, defining the powers of the Secretary- 
General, were approved for inclusion of Chapter V of the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure. 

At the 50th Meeting July 12, the Security Council referred to the Committee a 
communication from the President of the International Court of Justice (J. G. 
Guerrero) requesting the Council to inform the Court as to the conditions under 
which the Court shall be open to other states, not Members of the United Nations, 
as specified in Article 35 (2) of the Statute of the Court.'*?7 The matter was discussed 
by the Committee and a report submitted to the Security Council at its 76th Meet- 
ing, October 15, 1946.148 

Following the 78th Meeting of the Security Council, the Committee of Experts 
considered a request from the Swiss Government asking for information as to the 
basis upon which it might become a party to the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice,“* and reported a draft resolution in the form of a recommendation to the 
General Assembly.'*° 

The Committee was also engaged during the period under review in an examina- 
tion of the Rules of Procedure of the Military Staff Committee but made no report. 


148 §, C. Journal, No. 1, p. 9. 147 Document 8/99. 

144 See post, p. 200f. 148 See this issue p. 94. 

145 §. C. Journal, No. 34 and 35, passim. 149 S/P.V./78. 

146 See section on Admission of New Mem- 160 Document 8/191. For action in the Se- 


bers, particularly p. 90, fn. 104, for state- curity Council see p. 95. 
ment of Australian position. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


By resolution adopted January 24, 1946, at the Seventeenth Plenary Meeting, the 
General Assembly established the Atomic Energy Commission, composed of one 
representative of each of the States on the Security Council, and Canada, whose 
reports, recommendations and rules of procedure were to be given to and approved 
by the Security Council, which had the additional responsibility both of issuing 
directives to the Commission and transmitting reports from it to other appropriate 
United Nations agencies. 

The Commission was charged to proceed “with the utmost despatch” to inquire 
into all phases of the problem of atomic energy and specifically to make definite 
proposals for a) the exchange of basic scientific information for peaceful use be- 
tween all nations; b) the control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure 
its use only for peaceful purposes; c) the elimination of national armaments adapt- 
able for mass destruction, atomic or other; d) effective safeguards by inspection or 
other means to protect against the hazards of violation or evasion. 

The Secretary-General (Lie) requested the members of the Security Council and 
Canada to name representatives to the Commission. The first meeting was held on 
June 14, 1946, with the American representative, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, acting as 
provisional chairman for the first meeting only, after which the chairmanship was 
held by the members of the Commission in the English alphabetical order of their 
names.* 


United States Proposals: The general outlines of the American proposals for the 
control of atomic energy were presented at the first meeting by Mr. Baruch. This 
plan was based upon the creation of an International Atomic Development Author- 
ity to which would be entrusted ‘‘all phases of the development and use of atomic 
energy, starting with the raw material and including: 

“1) Managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy activities potentially 
dangerous to world security, 

“2) Power to control, inspect, and license all other atomic activities, 

“3) The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of atomic energy, and 

“4) Research and development responsibility of an affirmative character in- 
tended to put the Authority in the forefront of atomic knowledge and thus enable 
it to comprehend, and therefore to detect misuse of atomic energy.”’ 

Mr. Baruch urged that a treaty establishing this Authority be drafted which 
would include severe penalties for a) illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb; 
b) illegal possession, or separation, of fissionable material suitable for use in an 
atomic bomb; c) seizure of plant or property belonging to the Authority; d) inter- 
ference with the activities of the Authority; and e) creation or operation of danger- 
ous projects in a manner contrary to, or in the absence of a license granted by the 
international control body. In connection with the matter of punishment, Mr. 
Baruch stated that the veto provisions must be abolished as “there must be no 
veto to protect those who violate their solemn agreements not to develop or use 
atomic energy for destructive purposes.” ‘ When an adequate system for control 


! Assembly Journal, No. 14, p. 291-99. as A.E.C. Official Records. 
*Atomic Energy Commission, Oficial 3 Ibid., p. 7. 
Records, No. 1, p. 14. Hereinafter referred to 4 Ibid., p. 9. 
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was established, the United States proposed: 1) that the manufacture of atomic 
bombs would stop; 2) existing bombs would be disposed of pursuant to the terms 
of the treaty; 3) the Authority would be given full information on the know-how 
for the production of atomic energy. 

The general outline of the American proposals presented at this first session of 
the Commission were later elaborated in three papers presented to a Sub-Committee 
by an Associate Member of the American Delegation, Ferdinand Eberstadt. Memo- 
randum 1: Control and Development of Atomic Energy, spelled out in some detail 
the American ideas of what specific provisions should be included in the treaty.’ 
Memorandum 2: Functions and Powers of Proposed Atomic Development Author- 
ity, discussed the organization and duties of the international body in the light 
of known knowledge of the nature of fissionable material and the general affirmative 
responsibilities of development entrusted to the Commission.’ The third Memo- 
randum, Relations between the Atomic Development Authority and the Organs of 
the United Nations, made detailed proposals for the connection to exist between 
the Authority, the General Assembly, the Security Council, the International Court 
of Justice, and the Trusteeship Council.? 


Proposals of the Soviet Union: Mr. Gromyko, alluding particularly to the portion 
of the Assembly resolution calling for exchange of basic scientific information, pre- 
sented to the Commission two drafts as the basis of Soviet proposals. 

The first proposal was a convention to prohibit the production and employment 
of weapons based on the use of atomic energy for the purpose of mass destruction. 
By this convention the signatories would obligate themselves a) not to use atomic 
weapons in any circumstances; b) to prohibit the production and storing of weapons 
based on use of atomic energy; c) to destroy, within three months of the effective 
date of the convention all stocks of finished or unfinished weapons. In addition, the 
signatories would declare that any violation of these conditions was a serious crime 
against humanity, and pass legislation for the domestic enforcement of these obliga- 
tions. The convention was to run for an indefinite period, be open to the adhesion 
of any state regardless of membership in the United Nations, and would take effect 
when ratified by half the signatories including the five permanent members of the 
Security Council.® 

The second proposal of the Soviet Union dealt with the organization of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. Gromyko suggested that two committees 
be established: 1) a committee for the exchange of scientific information; 2) a 
committee for the prevention of the use of atomic energy to the detriment of man- 
kind. The first committee was to prepare recommendations for organizing the 
exchange of information a) concerning contents of scientific discoveries connected 
with splitting the atom and obtaining and using atomic energy; b) concerning the 
technology and organization of technological processes for obtaining and using atomic 
energy; c) concerning the organization and methods of production of atomic energy; 
and d) concerning the forms, sources, and locations of the raw materials necessaly 
for obtaining atomic energy. The second committee was to make recommendations 
concerning the drafting of an international convention outlawing atomic weapons, 
concerning the establishment of measures to prohibit the production and prevent 
the use of atomic weapons and others capable of mass destruction, concerning 
measures, systems, and control and observance of terms of the proposed convention, 


5 Department of State Bulletin, XV, p. 96 7 Ibid., p. 102 ff. 
ff. 8 A.E.C. Official Records, No. 2, p. 26 f. 
6 Ibid., p. 98 ff. 
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and concerning an adequate system of sanctions to be applied against unlawful use.® 

In commenting upon the proposals of his Government, Mr. Gromyko stated that 
the Atomic Energy Commission could be successful only when in conformity with 
the principles of the Charter of the United Nations, including specifically the 
unanimity principle in deciding questions of substance.!¢ 


In the general discussion of the two proposals presented to the Commission, the 
representatives of China (Quo Tai-Chi), Brazil (Alberto), Canada (McNaughton), 
Australia (Evatt), and Egypt (Khalifa) endorsed the American proposals; with 
Australia, Egypt, Brazil and China specifically endorsing the abolition of the veto 
as it applied to the functioning of the Atomic Development Authority. The British 
representative (Cadogan) stated that the United Kingdom would not present a 
separate proposal of its own, but would suggest such refinement of the American 
proposal as seemed appropriate. Both the French (Parodi) and Netherlands (Van 
Kleffens) delegates felt that there was enough in common in the American and 
Russian proposals to provide a basis of initial discussion, while the Polish repre- 
sentative (Lange), without prejudice to the long range plans proposed by the United 
States, emphasized that the first step should be the adoption of the Russian proposal 
to outlaw the production, keeping and use of weapons based on atomic energy." 

After the general discussion, the Commission, at the Third Meeting on June 25, 
agreed to a French and Australian proposal that a “ working committee” be formed 
to examine the various proposals and make recommendations to the full Commission. 
The Working Committee set up three other committees: Committee 2, to examine 
problems connected with control of atomic energy and to make recommendations 
thereon, a Scientific and Technical Committee, and a Legal Advisory Committee.” 
The Rules of Procedure, presented at the Second Meeting of the Commission, were 
considered by the Commission on July 3, and forwarded to the Security Council, 
which gave its approval at the 50th Meeting of the Council on July 10, 1946." 

The Working Committee immediately encountered difficulties in resolving the 
differences between the two major plans presented by Mr. Baruch and Mr. Gromyko, 
and finally turned from the political and legal discussions with a request to the 
Scientific and Technical Committee to prepare a report on whether effective control 
of atomic energy was possible and to indicate the methods by which such. control 
could be achieved. After eight weeks of study this Committee unanimously agreed to 
a report which summarized the available public information on atomic development 
and found: 1) with respect to mining operations it appeared hopeful that safeguards 
would not be too difficult, and that particular attention should be paid to installa- 
tions in which concentrated nuclear fission was produced, since appropriate safe- 
guards were necessary at this stage to protect against diversion of material for illegal 
use; and 2) that there was no basis for supposing “‘that effective control is not 
technologically feasible.’’ 

At the Sixth Meeting of the Commission, on November 13, the Commission 
approved, by a vote of 10 in favor and 2 abstentions, a resolution in which Mr. 
Baruch moved that the recommendations made by the Chairman (Khalifa) that the 
Atomic Energy Commission submit a report on its proceedings, findings, and recom- 


®° A.E.C. Official Records, No. 2, p. 28 f. 

10 Ibid., p. 30. 

1 A.E.C. Official Records, No. 2 and 3, 
passim. 

22 Document AEC/INF/2. 

13 A.F.C. Official Records, No. 5, p. 74. 
It should be noted that the provisions for 
voting in the Rules of Procedure of the 


Atomic Energy Commission call for a simple 
majority with no provision for veto powers 
by the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

14 Scientific and Technical Aspects of the 
Control of Atomic Energy, United Nations, 
Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, 1946, 42 pages, p. 31. 
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mendations, based on deliberations to date, to the Security Council by December 31, 
1946, and that Committee 2 be instructed to submit a draft report to the Commission 
by December 20, 1946." 

On December 5, Mr Baruch (United States) presented proposals to the Seventh 
Meeting of the Commission that its report to the Security Council should include 
recommendations for the establishment of an International Development Authority 
substantially along the lines of the original American program. In so doing, he stated 
that “‘we welcome cooperation but we stand upon our basic principle [the elimina- 
tion of the veto on atomic energy matters] even if we stand alone.” '* These pro- 
posals were discussed at the Eighth and Ninth Meetings on December 17 and 20, 
1946, and on the latter date the Commission approved and accepted the principles 
Mr. Baruch forwarded and instructed the Working Committee to incorporate them 
in its report. The Working Committee submitted the draft of a First Report on 


December 28, and this report was accepted on December 30, 1946, by the Commis- - 


sion and forwarded to the Security Council by a vote 10 to 0 with the Soviet Union 
and Poland abstaining.” 


1% United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, No. 16 A.E.C./P.V./7 
17, p. 41. 17 A.E.C./18 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Established by the Charter as one of the principal organs of the United Nations, 
and entrusted with the solution of international economic and social problems and 
with international cultural and educational cooperation, the Economic and Social 
Council met three times during 1946 to discuss both organizational and substantive 
matters. The First Session was held in London from January 23 to February 16, the 
Second in New York from May 25 to June 21, and the Third in New York from Sep- 
tember 11 to October 3. In addition an ad hoc meeting of the Third Session, to con- 
firm appointments to the various Council Commissions, was held on December 10. 

Following the election of its members by the General Assembly on January 12, 
and the approval by the Assembly of sections of the report of the Preparatory Com- 
mission dealing with its composition, the Council met for the first time on January 
23. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) was chosen as president for the first year, 
with Dr. Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia), and Dr. Lleras Restrepo (Colombia), 
selected as first and second vice-presidents.' 

Following the plan of the Preparatory Commission, the Council originally en- 
visaged the creation of eight commissions to deal with different aspects of its work. 
At the First Session, five nuclear commissions of experts, appointed in their personal 
capacity, were set up to report on terms of reference and composition of permanent 
commissions dealing with Human Rights, Transportation and Communications, and 
Social, Statistical, and Economic and Employment matters; reports of these nuclear 
commissions were submitted to the Second Session of the Council and the permanent 
groups set up. The permanent Commission on Narcotic Drugs was established at the 
First Session, while the Population and Fiscal Commissions were not set up until the 
Third Session. A ninth commission, that on the Status of Women, was created at 
the Second Session by raising to that rank a former sub-commission of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights.? 

Standing Committees of the Council on Organization, Negotiations with Special- 
ized Agencies, and Relations with Non-Governmental Organizations were estab- 
lished at the First Session, while a Coordination Committee was set up at the Third 
Session. The Council has also made considerable use of ad hoc committees.* 


Composition of Permanent Commissions: The various nuclear commissions made 
differing recommendations as to their definite composition; in particular, there was 
discussion as to whether commission members should be individual experts or repre- 
sentatives of governments. The United States government favored members 
chosen in their individual capacity, while the Soviet representative (Feonov) took 
the position that this would make the commissions mere “discussion clubs;” the 
United Kingdom, China, and France urged mixed membership.‘ After considerable 





1 Journal of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, no. 1, January 25, 1946, pp. 2-4. Herein- 
after cited as ECOSOC Journal. 

2 ECOSOC Journal, no. 12, April 10, and no. 
29, July 13, 1946. These two issues of the 
journal contain the texts of resolutions passed 
at the first two sessions of the Council. 

3“Report of the Economic and Social 
Council to the General Assembly, Covering 
the period 23 January, 1946, to 3 October, 
1946,” Document A/125, October 21, 1946, 
p. 8. Hereinafter cited as ECOSOC Report. 


4 The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations: Report to the Secretary of 
State by the Honorable John G. Winant, U. S. 
Representative on the Council, July 15, 1946, 
p. 32. Department of State Publication 2600 
(United States and the United Nations, Re- 
ports Series 3). Hereinafter cited as Winant 
Report, I. The second report of Mr. Winant, 
dated October 15 and covering the Third 
Session of the Council, will be cited as Winant 


Report, II. 
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debate, a special joint Committee on the Composition of Commissions, set up to 
study the matter, decided by an 11 to 5 vote, that all members of commissions 
should be representatives of governments of the United Nations chosen by ECOSOC; 
to secure balanced representation in all fields, however, the Secretary-General was 
directed to consult with the governments so selected before their representatives 
were finally nominated or confirmed by the Council.’ Countries to select representa- 
tives to all of the various Commissions were chosen at the Third Session, and mem- 
bers later confirmed at the ad hoc meeting of the Council on December 10. Member- 
ship on the commissions is for a period of three years; initial members of the 
Commission of Narcotic Drugs are all to serve this term, while in the case of other 
commissions the initial terms are for two, three, or four years.® 


Economic and Employment Commission: Set up to advise the Economic and Social 
Council on economic development and progress, and to help coordinate national 
full employment policies, the Economic and Employment Commission has estab- 
lished sub-commissions on Employment and Economic Stability, and Economic 
Development. An early report will also be made to the Council on the question of 
establishing a Sub-Commission on the Balance of Payments.’ States chosen by the 
Commission to designate initial members were, for two years, Belgiu:n, Brazil, 
France, Poland, and the United Kingdom; for three years, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, Norway; for four years, Australia, Byelorussian 8.8.R., Cuba, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States of America. 


Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas: Much of the most important work of 
the Commission during its first year of activity has been done by the Temporary 
Sub-Commission on the Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, set up in response to 
a request from the General Assembly, and empowered to advise the Council on (1) 
the nature and scope of the economic reconstruction problems of those countries 
which face great and urgent tasks in this field, whether by reason of occupation or 
physical devastation; (2) the progress of reconstruction and the measures of inter- 
national cooperation by which reconstruction in those countries might be effectively 
facilitated and accelerated.*® 

For these purposes, the Sub-Commission was authorized to make inquiries, with 
the consent of the governments concerned, in countries which had been occupied or 
devastated by war, except Germany and Japan, and to make a preliminary report on 
the problems of economic reconstruction in the countries visited, bearing in mind the 
special claims of countries members of the United Nations. The Sub-Commission met 
in London from July 29 to September 13, dividing itself into two working groups, one 
for Europe and Africa and one for Asia and the Far East. It was agreed that the 
working group for Asia and the Far East should confine its work in London to a 
preliminary discussion of how inquiries could best be conducted at a later date, and 
the Sub-Commission was mainly concerned with the writing of a preliminary 
report on Europe.® 

After a detailed analysis-of material submitted by governments and interna- 
tional agencies, and on the spot investigation in eight European countries, the report 
of the Working Group for Europe and Africa was approved by the Sub-Commission, 
and referred to the Third Council Session along with a proposal for the establishment 
of an Economic Commission for Europe, which had been originally presented by the 


5 Winant Report, I, p. 33. 8 ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 514; Docu- 
6 ECOSOC Report, p. 7. ment E/66/Rev. 2. 
7 Ibid., pp. 10-11; Document E/200/Rev. 1. ® ECOSOC Report, p. 14. 
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United States, United Kingdom, and Poland. Delegates of the USSR and the 
Ukrainian SSR reserved their position on the Report as a whole.?® 

The Report, which gave a picture of war devastation and the progress of recovery 
to date, studied problems concerning manpower, food, agriculture, fuel and power, 
major industries, housing, transport, finance and currencies, and trade, and made 
recommendations for international action in each field, envisaging the reconstruction 
of Europe as a whole. The Council as a whole agreed with the report in general, al- 
though the USSR and Ukrainian delegates (Feonov and Medved) objected that the 
temporary Sub-Commission had not followed its terms of reference in investigating 
the short-term requirements of devastated areas, and insisted that long-term prob- 
lems and the proposal for establishment of an economic commission should be car- 
ried out at a later stage." The report was forwarded to the General Assembly and to 
Members of the United Nations, together with ECOSOC recommendations that 
special attention be given to increasing further coal exports to the devastated areas, 
that maximum assistance be given in training of man-power, rehabilitation of trans- 
port, and the supplying of new machinery and transport, and that financial recon- 
struction be undertaken through the Bank and Fund.” For Assembly action see 

p. 60-61. 

: The Working Group for Asia and the Far East was also requested to convene in 
Nanking to prepare a report for submission to the Fourth Session of ECOSOC, and 
the Working Group for Europe and Africa authorized to reconvene to prepare a final 
report containing concrete proposals for reconstruction of Devastated Areas. The 
proposal for the establishment of an Economic Commission for Europe will be con- 
sidered at the next Session, together with a suggestion that the status of the tempo- 
rary Sub-Commission be raised to that of a Commission." 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade and Employment: 
A resolution concerning the calling of an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment was approved by the Council on February 18, and a preparatory com- 
mittee consisting of Australia, Belgium, Luxembourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom and United States was set up. The Coun- 
cil suggested that the agenda to be discussed by the preparatory committee should 
include 1) the conclusion of international agreements relating to a) the achievement 
and maintenance of high and stable levels of employment and economic activity, b) 
regulations, restrictions, and discriminations affecting international trade, c) restric- 
tive business practices, and d) inter-governmental commodity arrangements, and 2) 
the establishment of an international trade organization as a specialized agency of 
the United Nations.“ The Council further requested the preparatory committee to 
take into account the special conditions which prevail in countries where the manu- 
facturing industry is still in its infancy, as well as questions that arise in connection 
with commodities which are subject to special problems of adjustment in interna- 
tional markets." 

The Preparatory Committee, which met in London from October 15 to November 
26, agreed upon the establishment of an ITO and made a number of recommenda- 
tions regarding removal of barriers to international trade. It requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to appoint an interim Coordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements, and asked for its opinion as to whether the 

10 ECOSOC Report, p. 14. 18 ECOSOC Report, pp. 21-22. 

 Winant Report, II, p. 10. 14 ECOSOC Journal, no. 12, pp. 133-134, 


2 Document E/211/Rev. 1, October 3, 15 Ibid., p. 134. 
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chapter on economic development in the draft charter is in accordance with the 
Council’s views on the appropriate allocation of functions relating to economic 
development. For discussion of the work of the Preparatory Committee in more 
detail see pp. 139-140." 


Assistance to FAO: Following receipt of the report of the Special Meeting on Urgent 
Food Problems, held in Washington May 20 to 27, the Council adopted a resolution 
requesting the Secretary-General to offer all possible assistance to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in “preparing proposals concerning longer-term inter- 
national machinery with reference to food with a view to ensuring that these pro- 
posals are in harmony with the broad pattern of the United Nations for international 
economic organization and cooperation.” 7 During the Third Session the Secretary- 
General reopened discussion on such long-term proposals, and on October 3 the 
Council adopted a second resolution appointing the Chairman of ECOSOC or his 
alternate to take part in the deliberations of the preparatory commission for the 
World Food Board, and requesting the Secretary-General to appoint a representa- 
tive to speak especially for the Preparatory Committee of the International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment. The Council also requested the Economic and 
Employment Commission to ‘‘keep itself closely informed of the progress of the 
deliberations of the Preparatory Commission and to advise the Council as to the 
nature and timing of further measures that may be required in order to assure 
progress towards the basic objective.” #8 


Transport and Communications Commission: The “nuclear” Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, set up by the Council at its First Session, was directed to 
make a general review of international organization in the fields of transport and 
communications, to establish preliminary contacts with intergovernmental agen- 
cies, to advise the Council on the disposition of the functions of the Communications 
and Transit Organization of the League of Nations, and to report to the Council, 
after consultation with the appropriate intergovernmental agencies, on substantive 
problems requiring immediate attention.’* In the light of the report of the nuclear 
commission, which was mainly concerned with intergovernmental agencies in the 
field, and which dealt only slightly with the question of Commission composition 
and procedure, the Council at its Second Session established a permanent commis- 
sion with much the same terms of reference as the nuclear commission, but also em- 
powered “on instructions of the Economic and Social Council, and when so au- 
thorized by convention or agreement between the parties, to perform the task of 
conciliation in cases of disputes between States and/or Specialized Agencies, on 
problems concerning international transport and communication,” where not dealt 
with by other means.?° 

In the five individual fields of transport and communications — aviation, ship- 
ping, telecommunications, postal, and inland transport, the Council considered the 
question of intergovernmental agencies and their relationship with the United Na- 
tions. In the aviation field it was decided that negotiations should begin immediately 
with PICAO, while in the case of telecommunications, on the other hand, the Coun- 
cil considered that a world conference was needed to review the organization of the 
existing International Telecommunication Union and its radio regulations.*! The 


16 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. E/227. 


19 (December 19, 1946), p. 27. 19 ECOSOC Journal, no. 12, p. 130. 
17 ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 529; Docu- 20 ECOSOC Report, p. 27. 
ment E/72/Rev. 1. 21 Winant Report, I, p. 42. 
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Secretary-General was, however, directed to convene meetings of experts to draft 
proposals for bringing both the ITU and the Universal Postal Union into relation- 
ship with the United Nations.” 

The inland transport and shipping fields are to be the subject of further study by 
the Transport and Communications Commission; the proposal of the nuclear com- 
mission that ECITO be brought into immediate relationship with the United Na- 
tions on a provisional basis, pending its reconstitution as a specialized agency, was 
not accepted by the Council, which also tabled the recommendations of the nuclear 
commission that the United Nations should sponsor the establishment of an inter- 
national shipping organization to deal with technical matters.%* The Secretary- 
General was asked to consult with the United Maritime Consultative Council re- 
garding organization in the shipping fields. 

In the field of transport and communications the Council also decided to convene 
a meeting of experts to prepare for a world conference on passport and frontier 
formalities, instructing the Secretary-General to prepare a draft agenda which 
would take into consideration the recommendations of PICAO, the Conference of 
Official Travel Agencies, and the International Chamber of Commerce. The Trans- 
portation and Communications Commission was also requested to report to the 
Council on the question of the methods by which the Council could best be advised 
on travel questions. 

The Council also drew to the attention of interested governments two specific 
problems: 1) the reestablishment and reorganization of international machinery for 
coordin:tion of European railways, and 2) the need for improvement of European 
inland waterways.” 

States chosen at the Third Session to designate initial members on the Commis- 
sion were: for two years, Brazil, India, Netherlands, Poland, United Kingdoza; for 
three years, Chile, China, France, Norway, Union of South Africa; for four years, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United States of 
America, and Yugoslavia. 


Danubian Vessels: Proposals from the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak governments 
recommending the restoration of Danube vessels and barges belonging to them, 
which had been removed from the German army and were under control of United 
States occupation authorities in Germany and Japan, were received on August 9.27 
The United States took the position that the restoration of the vessels was closely 
tied up with the general question of navigation of the Danube, and during discussion 
the Greek delegation requested restitution of Greek vessels taken over by Russian 
authorities.2* The Council rejected the Yugoslav and Czechoslovak proposals, 
adopting a United States resolution recommending that a conference of representa- 
tives of interested states meet not later than November 1 to discuss the resumption 
of international traffic on the Danube and to establish provisional regulations. The 
USSR and Yugoslavia later refused to take part in such a conference.** 


Fiscal Commission: At its Third Session the Council established a Fiscal Commission 
to study and advise it in the field of public finance and on the fiscal implications of 
recommendations made by other commissions of the Council. 


22 ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 517; Docu- 36 Winant Report, II, p. 12. 


ment E/42, May 20, 1946. 27 ECOSOC Report, p. 31. 

2% United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 5 28 ECOSOC Report, p. 29; ECOSOC Journal, 
(September 2, 1946). no. 29, p. 518. 

% ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 517. 29 New York Times, October 15, 1946. 
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Fifteen members of the United Nations chosen for initial representation on the 
Commission were: for two years, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, India, New Zealand, and 
the United States; for three years, Colombia, Cuba, Lebanon, Poland, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; for four years, China, France, Ukrainian SSR, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of South Africa. 


Statistical Commission: Established in “nuclear” form by the First Session of 
ECOSOC, the Statistical Commission acquired its permanent composition at the 
Second Session of the Council, which empowered it to assist the Council in promot- 
ing improvement of national statistics, in coordinating the statistical work of the spe- 
cialized agencies, and in helping develop the central statistical services of the Secre- 
tariat. A Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling was authorized.*¢ 

The Council further decided that the Statistical Commission should formulate 
recommendations regarding the integration of official and unofficial statistical 
services, recommended that a statistical unit be organized within the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, and requested that arrangements be made to maintain, without 
interruption, the statistical activities of the League of Nations.* 

Countries appointing members of the Commission for the initial period were: 
for two years, China, Netherlands, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United States; for three years, Canada, India, Mexico, and the Ukrainian SSR; for 
four years, France, Norway, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. In addition, not 
more than twelve corresponding members from countries not represented by the 
Council may be appointed to serve in their individual capacity, with their govern- 
ments’ approval. 


World Statistical Congress: The delegate from Lebanon (Malik), at the Third Coun- 
cil Session, drew attention to the fact that during 1947 there were to be a large 
number of international meetings related to statistical matters, and proposed that 
the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Statistical Commission, “should 
explore the practicability and desirability of coordinating arrangements . . . so as 
to constitute a World Statistical Congress in September 1947 under the aegis of the 
Economic and Social Council.’”’ Although several delegates asked that the matter be 
referred to the Statistical Commission, the proposal was accepted.” 


Population Commission: Replacing the formerly proposed Demographic Commis- 
sion, the Population Commission was set up by the Council at its Third Session, to 
arrange for studies on population changes, the interrelationship of economic and 
social conditions and population trends, migratory movements, and any other popu- 
lation problems on which the principal or subsidiary organs of the United Nations or 
the Specialized Agencies may seek advice.** In order to maintain close liaison with 
other bodies concerned with population problems, the Council decided that the 
Population Commission should invite representatives from the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, Statistical Commission, Social Commission and the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organization to take part in commission prozeed- 
ings without vote. 

Initial members of the Commission will be designated by the following: for two 
years, China, United Kingdom, United States, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
for three years, Australia, Canada, France, and the Ukranian SSR; for four years, 
Brazil, Netherlands, Peru, and Yugoslavia. 


30 ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 519. 32 Tbid., p. 34. 
31 ECOSOC Report, p. 33. 33 Ibid., p. 35; Document E/190/Rev. 1. 
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Social Commission: The nuclear social commission, formed by the First Session of 
ECOSOC, was asked to make a General Review of international organizations in the 
social field, to recommend the creation of new agencies which might be advisable, to 
consider the advisability of taking over activities of the League of Nations in the 
social field, to bring to the attention of the Council any substantive problems requir- 
ing immediate attention.* 

In the light of the report of the nuclear commission, submitted at its Second Ses- 
sion, the Council established the permanent social commission to advise it particu- 
larly concerning coordination of activities in the social field and on all social matters 
not covered by specialized agencies, as well as the need for international agreements 
and conventions on social questions, and their execution. The Commission was asked 
particularly to consider the best way of carrying on social activities of the League of 
Nations, the possibility of creating a Sub-Commission specifically to deal with child 
welfare, and the development of effective machinery to study the prevention of 
crime and punishment of offenders, in cooperation with the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission.* 

States chosen at the Third Council Session to designate representatives on the 
Commission were: for two years, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States of America; for 
three years, Colombia, Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia; for four years, Canada, China, Denmark, Ecuador, Iraq, and Poland.* 


UNRRA Welfare Activities: A resolution from the Fifth Council Session of UNRRA, 
directing the Director-General to consult with the appropriate authorities of the 
United Nations concerning the transfer of functions performed by UNRRA in the 
field of social welfare, exclusive of those relative to displaced persons, was considered 
by the Council at its Third Session. The Social Commission was requested to make 
recommendations for continued action required to carry on essential functions per- 
formed by UNRRA in training of social welfare personnel, rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, restoration of social welfare activities and institutions, 
child welfare, and coordination of the activities of voluntary agencies.*’ 

Another UNRRA resolution, recommending the creation of an International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, was also considered by the Council. On September 30 
the Council requested the General Assembly to set up such a fund, to consist of any 
assets made available by UNRRA and voluntary contributions of governments, 
private agencies, individuals and other sources, to be “utilized to the extent of its 
available resources for the benefit of children and adolescents of countries which 
were victims of aggression and in order to assist in their rehabilitation.” * The 
Secretary-General was directed to consult with UNRRA concerning arrangements to 
be made. For Assembly action see p. 65. 


Commission on Human Rights: The nuclear Commission on Human Rights was set up 
by ECOSOC at the First Session, and entrusted with determining the functions and 
scope of the work of the permanent commission. After investigation in which the 
necessity of achieving and promoting the recognition of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all was pointed out, in the hope of ‘‘ drawing from the last World 
War the lessons which would aid the peoples to achieve the highest aspirations of 
mankind,” ** and after hearing plans and suggestions from representatives of na- 


5% ECOSOC Report, p. 35; Document 37 ECOSOC Report, p. 39. 
E/190/Rev. 1. 38 Ibid., p. 40; Document E/235. 

35 Winant Report, I, p. 44. 39 Ibid., p. 42. 

36 Jbid., p. 45. 
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tional and international organizations. The nuclear Commission recommended that 
the full Commission should draft an International Bill of Rights and that the draft 
as completed by it should be circulated among the governments of the United Na- 
tions for their suggestions. This recommendation was neither approved nor dis- 
proved by the Council, but preparatory steps have been taken in drafting the Bill.+ 

The Commission was also empowered to submit to the Council proposals, recom- 
mendations and reports regarding a) international declarations or conventions on 
civil liberties, the status of women, freedom of information, and similar matters, 
b) protection of minorities, c) prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, 
language or religion, and d) any other matters concerning human rights not covered 
by these items. Three sub-commissions were set up within it, dealing with freedom of 
information of the press, the protection of minorities, and the prevention of dis- 
criminations.” 

The importance of regional conferences of experts was emphasied by the nuclear 
commission, which also recommended that the Commission be authorized to call in 
ad hoc working groups of non-governmental experts in specialized fields, with the 
approval of the President of the Council and the Secretary-General.* This recom- 
mendation was accepted by ECOSOC, as was the second recommendation that the 
Secretary-General be requested to make arrangements for the compilation and 
publication of a yearbook on law and usage relating to human rights for publicizing 
activities concerning human rights of all organs of the United Nations, and for col- 
lecting plans and declarations on human rights by specialized agencies and private 
national and international organizations. 

Members of the United Nations were asked by the Council to consider the es- 
tablishment of national information on groups to collaborate with the Commission on 
Human Rights, and the principle was also adopted that ‘‘ Pending the adoption of 
an International Bill of Rights, the general principle shall be accepted that interna- 
tional treaties involving basic human rights, including to the fullest extent practi- 
cable treaties of peace, shall conform to the fundamental standards relative to such 
rights set forth in the Charter.” “ 

The Council also requested the Commission on Human Rights “to submit at an 
early date suggestions regarding the ways and means for the effective implementa- 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms, with a view to assisting the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in working out arrangements for such implementation 
with other appropriate organs of the United Nations.’ “ 

Members on the Commission were chosen by the following: for two years, Bye- 
lorussian SSR, China, Lebanon, Panama, United Kingdom, and Uruguay; for 
three years, France, Egypt, India, Iran, Ukrainian SSR, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; for four years, Australia, Belgium, Chile, Philippine Republic, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


Commission on the Status of Women: Originally a sub-commission of the Commission 
on Human Rights, the Commission on the Status of Women was set by the Council 
at its Second Session and given power to recommend to the Council measures on 
promoting women’s rights in political, economic, social and educational fields.“ 

The nuclear sub-commission agreed that the Commission should study the status 
of women in all its aspects, but that in practice priority should be given to political 
rights, although it was recommended that all branches of the problem of political 


40 Winant Report, I, p. 47. 44 Ibid. 
41 ECOSOC Journal, no. 12, p. 124. 45 ECOSOC Report, p. 44. 
42 ECOSOC Report, p. 43. 46 ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 525. 
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equality should be approached simultaneously. Its report proposed a program of 
work which included a survey of laws pertaining to the status of women, polls to 
sound public opinion, the calling of a United Nations’ Women’s Conference, the 
collection of records of women’s affairs and the international exchange of all cate- 
gories of manual and intellectual women workers. At the Second Session ECOSOC 
requested the Secretary-General to make arrangements for a detailed study of 
legislation dealing with women’s rights.‘ 

Those states chosen at the Third Council Session to designate members on the 
Commission were: for two years, Australia, Byelorussian SSR, China, India, Guate- 
mala; for three years, Mexico, Syria, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States; for four years, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
France, Turkey, Venezuela. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The Commission on Narcotic Drugs was the first 
commission set up by ECOSOC; it was established at the First Session with the 
power to a) assist the Council in applying international agreements relating to 
narcotics, b) carry out functions entrusted to the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee on Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, c) draft international conventions 
when necessary, and advise the Council on control of drugs, including changes in 
existing machinery.** 

Governments requested to designate initial members, all for a three year term, 
were Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, 
Poland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States of America, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. The Commission was also authorized to appoint 
representatives of Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body 
to serve in a consultative capacity and without the right to vote.** 

By a resolution of February 16, 1946, the Council empowered the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in pursuance to a resolution of the General Assembly of February 12 to take the 
steps necessary for the assumption and continuance of the work of the Opium 
Section of the League and of the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body. Provisional arrangements to this end were worked out during the 
summer of 1946, and full responsibility for administration of international narcotics 
control was taken over on September 1, 1946.5° On October 3, 1946, ECOSOC sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly a draft resolution and protocol relating to the trans- 
fer of powers and functions vested in the League of Nations under the various nar- 
cotics conventions. The resolution specifically recommended that, despite the 
desirability of world-wide control of narcotic drugs, the resolution concerning Spain 
which had been passed by the First Session of the General Assembly should be 
followed and the Franco government should not be invited to become a party to the 
protocol.5 

The Commission met for the first time in New York from November 27 to De- 
cember 15, 1946, to deal with matters arising out of transfer to the United Nations 
of powers and functions previously exercised by the League of Nations under nar- 
cotics conventions, and the reestablishment of international controls in drugs which 
had been initiated during the war. These topics included the limitation of produc- 
tion of raw materials, abolition of opium smoking in the Far East, illicit traffic, drug 
addiction, and measures to be taken to bring under international control drugs not 
covered by conventions now in force.*? Among its decisions was a recommendation 


47 ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 526. 8 ECOSOC Report, pp. 50-54. 
8 ECOSOC Journal, no. 12, p. 129. 51 Jbid., pp. 55-56. 
49 Ibid. 52 Tbid., p. 50. 
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to ECOSOC that future appointments to the Permanent Central Opium Board be 
made by the Economic and Social Council.* 


Negotiations with Specialized Agencies: Following provisions of Article 57 of the 
Charter, the Council at its First Session appointed a Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies and directed it to enter into negotiations with FAO, ILO, 
International Monetary Fund, International Bank, and UNESCO, and to submit 
draft agreements to the Second Session. The committee was composed of representa- 
tives of Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, Norway, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Main provisions of the agreement so far entered into, which are practically identi- 
cal, provide for reciprocal representation and proposal of agenda items, and ex- 
change of information and documents. The agencies agreed to submit to their execu- 
tive bodies all formal recommendations of the United Nations, and to provide any 
needed assistance to the Trusteeship and Security Councils. The agencies were 
granted access to the International Court of Justice on questions other than mutual 
relations with the Organization and the United Nations. Provision was also made for 
cooperation on personnel questions, statistical services, budgetary arrangements 
and problems of public information. In this last respect, due to its special activities, 
special arrangements were made in the agreement with UNESCO. 

Agreements were concluded at the Second Session with FAO, ILO, and UNESCO, 
and at the Third Session with PICAO, although representatives of Russia and 
Czechoslovakia urged that all negotiations with PICAO be suspended while Spain 
was a member of the Organization. At the request of the International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, negotiations with these organizations were 
postponed pending completion of their own machinery, though the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was instructed to continue exploratory discussions; it was hoped to have agree- 
ments with these organizations ready for submission to the Second Session of the 
Assembly. Discussions with the Interim Commission of the World Health Organ- 
ization were inaugurated at the Third Session of ECOSOC.* 


Coordination Committee: At its Third Session, the Council passed a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to establish a Standing Committee of Administrative 
Officers consisting of himself and corresponding officers of the specialized agencies, 
“to ensure the fullest and most effective implementation of the agreements entered 
into between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies”’. 


Access to the International Court of Justice: A resolution recommending to the General 
Assembly that the Economic and Social Council, in accordance with Article 96 (2) 
of the Charter, be authorized “‘to request the International Court of Justice to give 
an advisory opinion on any legal question arising within the scope of its activities,” 
was approved by the Council on September 21.57 


Non-Governmental Organizations: Taking note of a resolution of the General Assem- 
bly recommending the adoption of suitable arrangements for consultation with non- 
governmental agencies, which specifically listed the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the International Cooperative Alliance, and the American Federation of 
Labor, the Council at its First Session created a committee on Arrangements for 
Consultation with Non-governmental Organizations, which was instructed to sub- 

53 Document E/C.S.7/51, December 10, 55 Winant Report, II, p. 17; ECOSOC 
1946. Report, p. 58. 


5 ECOSOC Report, pp. 58-61. For FAO 56 ECOSOC Report, p. 53; Document A/241. 
agreement see Documents section, this issue. 57 ECOSOC Report, p. 65. 
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mit detailed proposals concerning consultation with international, national, and 
regional non-governmental organizations.** Members of the committee were China, 
Cuba, France, Greece, Lebanon, Peru, Ukrainian SSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, USSR and Yugoslavia. 

The report of this committee, approved by the Council on June 21, 1946, provides 
for consultation with any non-governmental organization which can fulfill certain 
requirements: 1) the organization must be concerned with matters coming under 
the competence of ECOSOC, 2) its aims and purposes should conform to the Charter, 
3) it should represent a substantial proportion of the organized persons within its 
particular field of interest, and 4) it should have authority to speak for its members. 
It was recommended that national organizations should normally present their 
views through their own governments or through international organizations of 
which they are members; however, they may be consulted if they cover a special 
field or have special experience.** Consideration is to be given to the degree of 
assistance which the organization could give under Chapter [X of the Charter, and 
arrangements for consultation are not to grant to non-governmental organizations 
the same rights given to states not members of the United Nations or to specialized 
agencies.*¢ 

Organizations are divided into three categories: a) those “which have a basic 
interest in most of the activities of the Council, and are closely linked with the 
economic and social life of the areas which they represent,’’ b) those “‘ which have a 
special competence but are concerned specifically with only a few of the fields of 
activity covered by the Council,’’ and c) those “ which are primarily concerned with 
the development of public opinion and the dissemination of information.’ Organ- 
izations in category (a) may send observers to all public meetings of the Council 
and may circulate written communications to members, and they may also send 
representatives to a standing committee to explain their views. Organizations in 
categories (b) and (c) may also send observers to public meetings and consult with 
a standing committee of the Council, but their written communications will be cir- 
culated only at the request of a member of the Council. Organizations in these two 
categories will normally consult directly with the various commissions. 

At the Second Session the three organizations mentioned by the Assembly were 
admitted to consultative status in category (a), and the International Chamber of 
Commerce was given the same standing at the Third Session, following report of the 
reorganized committee (with China, France, USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States as members) which was to review applications for consultative status, 
although the Soviet Union objected to the membership of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the grounds that it had a Spanish branch.* Due to the numer- 
ous applications received, consideration of further applications was deferred by the 
committee until the Fourth Council Session, when applications might be considered 
as a whole. It was also stated that there would be a review of the grants of consulta- 
tive status.“ 

On September 28 the Council decided that the committee should also be the 
standing committee for consultation with the organizations granted that status, in 
addition to its other functions. 


Refugees and Displaced Persons: Following a resolution for the General Assembly of 
February 12, 1946, the Council on February 16 established a Special Committee on 


8 ECOSOC Journal, no. 12, p. 123. 62 Ibid., pp. 485-6. 
% ECOSOC Report, p. 67; Document E/43/ 68 Winant Report, II, p. 16. 

Rev. 2. 6 ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 484. 
© Ibid. 66 ECOSOC Report, p. 69. 


® ECOSOC Journal, no. 29, p. 485. 
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Refugees and Displaced Persons, to carry out a thorough examination of the prob- 
lem and to report to the Council at its Second Session. The Special Committee met 
in London from April 8 to June 1, to study the problem and to formulate recom- 
mendations for submission to the Council. 

After considerable discussion and debate, particularly over the definitions of 
refugees and displaced persons, and as to whether repatriation or resettlement 
should be the chief aim, the Committee reported to the Second Session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, recommending the creation of an International Refugee 
Organization as a specialized agency, to take over the work of UNRRA, the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees, and the High Commissioner for Refugees of 
the League of Nations.” 

On June 13 the Council resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole to consider 
the report, and debate and discussion took place which highlighted the two points 
of view previously expressed in committee: that of the countries of origin, including 
the Soviet Union, which urged a restrictive definition of refugees and displaced 
persons, and put emphasis on a program of repatriation, and that of other coun- 
tries, who favored a widened definition and urged a program of resettlement.* At 
the Third Council Session, differing points of view concerning financing of the pro- 
posed organization were expressed.** The Council eventually approved, on October 
13, a draft constitution and budget for the organization embodying in general the 
viewpoint expressed by those countries desiring a program of resettlement. For more 
detailed discussion of the International Refugee Organization, see p. 137-138. 


World Health Affairs: Establishment of a single international health organization 
was envisaged in a resolution passed by the Council on February 15, appointing a 
preparatory Technical Committee of Experts chosen in their individual capacity.” 
The Committee, which met in Paris in March, reached agreement on a draft for the 
constitution of a health organization, and an International Health Conference was 
called by ECOSOC for June 19 in New York. All Members of the United Nations 
sent delegates, as did thirteen other states, the Allied Control authorities for Ger- 
many, Japan, and Korea, and ten official and private international organizations.” 

The Conference set up the World Health Organization, with 61 states signing the 
Constitution, which established the organization as a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. One interesting feature of the Constitution is the provision that 
territories or groups of territories which are not responsible for the conduct of their 
international relations may be admitted as associate members of the organization by 
the Health Assembly whenever application is made in behalf of such a territory or 
territories by the authority responsible for their international relations.” 

By a resolution of September 17, the Economic and Social Council requested the 
General Assembly to recommend to all members the acceptance of the Constitution 
of the World Health Organization at the earliest possible date, and to approve a 
loan to the Interim Commission to meet operating expenses for 1946 and 1947, and 
instructed the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps to transfer to the World 
Health Organization the functions and activities of the League of Nations Health 
Organization.” 


Other Matters: At its Third Session, the Economic and Social Council also passed 
resolutions 1) recommending to the Assembly that the work of national Red Cross 


®& ECOSOC Report, p. 72; Document 6° ECOSOC Journal, no. 5, February 9, 1946. 
E/REF/FIN/75. 70 ECOSOC Report, p. 81. 

67 Winant Report, I, pp. 14-17. 71 Ibid., p. 83. 

68 Winant Report, II, p. 4. 72 Ibid., pp. 86—87. 
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and Red Crescent Societies be encouraged and promoted,” 2) inviting the Secre- 
tary-General to consult with UNESCO and other specialized agencies, and to submit 
to ECOSOC, a report on possible establishment of United Nations Research Labora- 
tories,“ and 3) recommending to the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO and 
the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation that negotiations be under- 
taken concerning the transfer of property rights of the League of Nations in the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation to UNESCO. 

Still on agenda for discussion by the Council are a United States resolution calling 
for a United Nations Conference on Resource Conservation and Utilization, the 
question of the relationships which should exist between ECOSOC and the Security 
and Trusteeship Councils (held up pending the establishment of the Trusteeship 
Council),”* and a United Kingdom proposal that the Council assume certain func- 
tions exercised by the League of Nations in connection with reconstruction loans 
sponsored by the League after World War I, the consideration of which was strongly 
opposed by Czechoslovakia and the USSR at the Council’s Second Session.” 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


At the Second Part of the first Session, the General Assembly completed the steps 
required by the Charter for the establishment of its last remaining organ, the Trus- 
teeship Council, by accepting trusteeship agreements for eight territories formerly 
held under mandate. The territories brought under trusteeship and their administer- 
ing authorities are: New Guinea (Australia), Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), the Cam- 
eroons (France and Great Britain), Togoland (France and Great Britain), and Wes- 
tern Samoa (New Zealand). 

As trust administrators Belgium, France, Australia, Great Britain, and New 
Zealand became members of the newly created Trusteeship Council. To join with the 
USSR, China and the United States, who as permanent members of the Security 
Council automatically received seats on the Trusteeship Council, in preserving the 
balance required by the Charter between trust-administering and non-trust-admin- 
istering states, the Assembly elected Mexico and Iraq for three year terms on the 
Council. The Secretary-General was instructed to convene the first session of the 
Trusteeship Council not, later than March 15, 1947.78 


73 ECUSOC Report, p. 88; see also Docu- 76 Winant Report, II, p. 33. 

ment E/232. 77 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
4 Ibid., p. 89; see also Document E/233. 78 U. N. Journal, no. 63A, December 19, 
78 Ibid., p. 91; see also Document E/238. 1946, pp. 672-3. 











INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


On January 12, 1946, a list of candidates nominated for membership on the 
International Court of Justice was submitted to the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, in accordance with invitations issued by the Executive Committee 
of the Preparatory Commission. 

As a result of elections held on February 6,! the following were elected: Alvarez 
(Chile), Azevedo (Brazil), Badawi (Egypt), Basdevant (France), de Visscher 
(Belgium), Fabela (Mexico), Guerrero (Salvador), Hackworth (United States), Hsu 
(China), Klaestad (Norway), Krylov (USSR), McNair (United Kingdom), Read 
(Canada), Winiarski (Poland), and Zoricic (Yugoslavia). 

The first meeting of the Court was held on April 3 at the Peace Palace at the 
Hague, and the inaugural sitting on April 18.2 On April 6 the Court elected Mr. J. G. 
Guerrero as President and M. J. Basdevant as Vice-President. Mr. Edvard Hambro 
was appointed Registrar and M. J. Garnier-Coignet, Deputy Registrar. On May 3 
the Court formed the Chamber for Summary Procedure, provided for by Article 29 
of the Statute, composed of the following members: Guerrero (President), Basde- 
vant, McNair, Krylov, Hsu, with Fabela and de Visscher as substitute members.’ 

The Court sat until May 6, devoting most of its time to various administrative 
matters, including the preparation of Rules of Procedure.‘ These were based ex- 
tensively upon the 1936 Rules of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
with such modifications as were required to conform to the new Statute. New rules 
were required concerning: 1) the formation of Chambers, now left, with the excep- 
tion of the Chamber of Summary Procedure, to the discretion of the Court; 2) the 
permission for all chambers to meet elsewhere than at the Hague; 3) the appoint- 
ment of assessors, now left to the discretion of the Court. Additional minor changes 
were required on the privileges and immunities of agents, counsel and advocates. 
by an exchange of letters on June 26, 1946, agreement was reached between the 
Court and the Netherlands Government on the privileges and immunities of judges 
and officials of the Registry. The Court also submitted a report to the General 
Assembly containing suggestions on the general privileges and immunities which 
members of the Court should enjoy.® 


1 For details of Security Council elections Work of the Organization, Document A/65. 
see this issue, p. 96 f. 4 International Court of Justice, Series D, 

2 Inaugural Sitting of the International No: 1, Acts and Documents Concerning the 
Court of Justice, published by the Court, the Organization of the Court, Leyden, 1946, 
Hague, June 26, 1946, 17 p. pp. 54-83. 

3 Report of the Secretary-General on the 5 Document A/105. 
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II. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Although closely bound to the League of Nations, the ILO did not go out of 
existence with its dissolution, but continued functioning as an independent agency 
during the war, despite the League’s breakdown. During the past year, the ILO- 
United Nations agreement was signed, the ILO thus becoming the oldest of the 
“specialized” intergovernmental agencies to be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations. Other activities of the ILO during 1946 included the 29th Inter- 
national Labor Conference, a Maritime Conference, an American States Regional 
Conference, and the first meetings of four newly created Industrial Committees. 


The 29th International Labor Conference 


United Nations Agreement: The most notable development concerning the ILO 
during the past year has been the negotiation and approval of an agreement be- 
tween that organization and the United Nations. At the Paris session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in October, 1945, the Constitution of the ILO was 
amended, severing ILO’s connections with the League and opening the way for it 
to enter into relationship with the United Nations, in accordance with Article 57 
of the latter’s Charter." 

According to the agreement, the ILO has been brought into close relationship 
with the United Nations as a whole and particularly with the Social and Economic 
and the Trusteeship Councils of the United Nations; provisions have been made for 
reciprocal representation without vote, reciprocal rights to propose agenda items, 
the exchange of documents and information, and for effective liaison between the 
ILO and the United Nations on matters of financial arrangements and administra- 
tive and technical services.2 Members of the United Nations, however, are not 
obligated to join the ILO, as membership in the latter organization is contingent 
upon requirements set down in the ILO Constitution. The draft agreement was 
approved by acclamation at the International Labor Conference in Montreal on 
October 2, 1946, and by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 
14.4 


Constitutional Revisions: Culminating two years of consideration, dating back to the 
26th International Labor Conference at Philadelphia (1944), the Constitution of 
the ILO was amended to provide the necessary link with the United Nations.§ A 
Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions, appointed by the 27th Inter- 
national Labor Conference (Paris, 1945) drew up the amendments, and submitted 
them to the ILO member-states for consideration prior to the Montreal meeting.* 


1 International Labor Conference, 27th No. 15, October 3, 1946. Hereafter cited as 





Session, Paris, 1945, Record of Proceedings, 
pp. 470-473. 

2 For complete text of agreement see Inter- 
national Labor Conference, 29th Session, 
Montreal, 1946, Draft Agreement between 
the United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization. 

* International Labor Conference, 29th 
Session, Montreal, 1946, Provisional Record, 


Provisional Record. 

4U.N. Journal, No. 64/A, p. 733. 

5 Provisional Record, Nos. 27, 30, October 
9, 10, 1946; International Labor Conference, 
29th Session, Montreal, 1946, Reports of the 
Conference Delegation on Constitutional Ques- 
tions, p. 10. 

6 Ibid., pp. 7, 16. 
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The amendments adopted fall into three categories: (1) the incorporation of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, which redefined the aims and purposes of the ILO, 
into the ILO Constitution, (2) revisions consequential upon the dissolution of the 
League of Nations, and (3) revisions designed to facilitate co-operation with the 
United Nations.’ Ratification or acceptance by two thirds of the Member-States of 
the ILO, including five of the eight states of chief industrial importance, is required 
before the amendments can be brought into force.® 


Young Workers Conventions: Three conventions dealing with the protection of 
children and young workers, and two recommendations containing suggestions for 
working out in detail the provisions of the conventions, as well as for methods of 
their application, were adopted by the Conference.* The conventions and recom- 
mendations were drawn up by the International Labor Office following receipt of 
answers to questionnaires from 26 Member-States, and dealt with medical examina- 
tions to determine fitness for employment of children and young persons in industrial 
and non-industrial employment, with restrictions of night work of children and 
young persons in non-industrial occupations.’° 


Applications of Conventions: The system of examination, by the Committee of 
Experts and the Committee on the Application of Conventions, of reports sub- 
mitted by member-states on the application within their territories of each of the 
conventions ratified by their governments, which had ceased functioning after 1939 
because of the war, was partly resumed during the past year. The Conference 
adopted a report of the Committee on the Application of Conventions which noted 
that 523 out of the 725 reports requested from the member-states had been received, 
and recommended further resumption and improvement of the system of examina- 
tion of the application and implementation of the 52 ratified ILO conventions." 


Protection of Indigenous Workers: The adoption by the conference of a series of 
conclusions included in the report of the Committee on Dependent Territories has 
prepared the way for the consideration of conventions on various subjects con- 
cerning workers in non-self-governing territories." Designed to serve as a guide to 
the International Labor Office in drawing up the specific draft conventions for 
submission to the governments of the member-states, the conclusions deal with 
social policy in non-self-governing territories, the application of international labor 
standards in these areas and the maximum length of employment of workers in 
these areas. The Conference adopted a resolution drawing attention to the existence 
of conventions on Forced Labor, Recruiting of Indigenous Workers, Contracts of 
Employment of Indigenous Workers, and Penal Sanction for Indigenous Workers, 
that had not been ratified or applied by various member-states responsible for 
non-self-governing areas." 

The Conference also voted to request the Governing Body to include the dis- 


7 Provisional Record, Nos. 27, 30, October 
9, 10, 1946; International Labor Conference, 
29th Session, Montreal, 1946, Reports of the 
Conference Delegation on Constitutional Ques- 
tions, Chapters II, III, IV. 

8 Ibid., p. 10. 

® Provisional Record, No. 30, October 10, 
1946. 

10 Texts of conventions and recommenda- 
tions are given in Provisional Record, Nos. 
18, 25, October 5, 8, 1946. For replies of 


governments to the questionnaires and analy- 
sis of their replies, as well as for texts and 
summaries of the conventions and recom- 
mendations see International Labor Con- 
ference, 29th Session, Report III, Protection 
of Children and Young Workers. 

11 Provisional Record, Nos. 15, 20, October 
3, 5, 1946. 

12 Ibid., Nos. 16, 23, October 4, 7, 1946. 

18 Ibid. 
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the cussion of social problems of indigenous populations of independent countries on 
LO the agenda for the next conference. As adopted, this resolution was a modification 
the of the original motion made by the South African workers delegate (Sachs) which 
the drew a parallel between conditions of indigenous workers in dependent territories 
sof and independent countries, and which requested consideration of a convention on 
red the subject rather than mere discussion." 

Other ILO Conferences | 
of The Maritime Conference: During the past year the fifth ILO maritime conference | 
for was held in Seattle, Washington. Meeting as the 28th Session of the International 
of Labor Conference, and dealing solely with maritime matters, the conference was in 
m- session from June 2 through June 29, the first such meeting to be held since 1936. 
of International regulations setting forth minimum standards governing the working 
na- conditions of seamen were considered, and conventions adopted at the conference 
rial provided for periodical medical examinations, the certification of able seamen, 
ind standards of accommodations on board ship, standards of food, an improved regime 
of holidays with pay, and for social security measures extending to seafarers protec- 
tion equivalent to that which workers in industry enjoy. 
of 
ib- Regional Conferences: The Conference of American States Members of the Inter- 
the national Labor Organization, held at Mexico City from April 1 to 16, marked 
139 resumption of the practice of holding regional labor conferences. Problems discussed 
1ce at this meeting included vocational training, labor inspection, industrial relations, 
‘ed inflation and problems of the Indian populations.'"* The Director of the Inter- 
ed, national Labor Office (Edward Phelan) reported that a preliminary regional con- 
1a- ference for Asia would meet in New Delhi in January, 1947, and that the possibility 
of organizing a regional conference in the Middle East was under consideration."” 
of Industrial Committees: On the initiative of the Governing Body of the Organization, 
148 seven Industrial Committees were established to organize international meetings at 
yn- which government, labor, and industry representatives could meet to exchange 
to ideas and to gain information about the problems of industry in other countries. 
for Meetings of Industrial Committees held during 1945-1946 include those dealing 
ith with Coal Mines (December 5, 1945), Inland Transport (December 13, 1945), 
0r Iron and Steel (April 23, 1945), Metal Trades (May 2, 1946), Textiles (November 14, 
in 1946), and Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works (November 25, 1946). The 
1ce seventh Committee on Petroleum is scheduled to meet early in February, 1947. 
of The establishment of these Committees represents an innovation in the field of 
rs, international organization, since for the first time industrial conferences of an 
for international nature were held at which government, labor and employers met 
together.18 
io 4 Provisional Record, Nos. 13, 28, October pp. 317-339, and Third Conference of Ameri- 
ly- 2, 9, 1946. can States Members of the International 
ind % International Labor Conference, 29th Labor Organization, Mexico City, April, 
ym- Session, Montreal, 1946, Report I, Director's 1946, Report I, Director’s Report. 
on- Report, pp. 94-97. See International Labour 17 International Labor Conference, 29th 
ion Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August, Session, Montreal, 1946, Report I, Director's 
1946, pp. 1-28, for review of Seattle Con- Report, p. 99. 
ber ference. 18 Ibid., pp. 99-100. See Department of 





#* International Labor Conference, 29th 
Session, Montreal, 1946, Report I, Director’s 
Report, pp. 97-99; See International Labour 
Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June, 1946, 


State Bulletin, XV (September 8, 1946), p. 
447, for review of Iron and Steel and Metal 
Trades Committee meetings. 
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Other Activities 


Inter-agency Relations: During the past year, ILO representatives attended meetings 
of other international agencies either as observers or as consultants. Among such 
were meetings of the United Nations General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council, and meetings of the UNRRA Council and its regional groups, as 
well as those of UNESCO, FAO, PICAO, and the Inter-Secretariat meetings of 
these international organizations.’ 


Missions: Special ILO missions were dispatched during 194: re-establish ILO 
European contacts broken by the war. ILO correspondents were appointed in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the Rome Office was reopened, while missions 
were sent to countries requesting specialized assistance on social and labor matters; 
a group went to India to aid in drawing up a scheme of social insurance for seafarers, 
and another to China to give technical assistance in connection with employment 
problems, labor inspection and social insurance.?° 


19 International Labor Conference, 29th 20 Ibid., pp. 90-93. 
Session, Montreal, 1946, Report I, Director’s 
Report, pp. 88-89. 
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THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Originally designated by the terms of its Constitution as an international agency 
for the collection and dissemination of information in the field of nutrition, food, 
and agriculture,! the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
developed a much wider field of activity during 1946, its first working year. Recog- 
nizing the need for an international agency with real administrative powers, the 
FAO assumed the task of helping to ameliorate the world food crisis, while at the 
same time setting up an organization for long-range planning and statistical work. 

FAO undertook to help solve the world food problem on February 11, 1946, when 
Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of the Organization, notified the General 
Assembly of the United Nations that FAO would accept the responsibility for 
mobilizing world resources to meet the crisis.2? On March 19 this action was approved 
by the Executive Committee of the Organization, and a Special Meeting on Urgent 
Food Problems was planned for May 20 in Washington, under FAO aegis.* 

This special meeting, attended by representatives of six related international 
agencies and 21 nations, studied the existing food situation and reported that organs 
for inter-governmental action were inadequate to meet the crisis. The conference 
unanimously recommended: 

“1) measures for the best utilization of the 1946 harvest and for maximum pro- 

duction for the 1947 harvest, 

2) the setting-up of an International Emergency Food Council to replace the 
Combined Food Board, 

3) the rapid development of the research and information services of FAO to 
keep the world food position under continuous review, and 

4) the drawing-up by the director-general of FAO of long-term proposals deal- 
ing with the production, distribution and consumption of food, designed to 
prevent both shortages and surpluses.”’ ¢ 

FAO action since the May meeting has been along the lines of these four general 
recommendations. The broadly representative IEFC replaced the three-nation 
Combined Food Board on June 20, when 19 nations accepted the invitation of 
Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom to form the new organization. 
The IEFC serves as an emergency mechanism during the world food crisis, with 
membership open to any nation represented on one of its 16 commodity committees, 
and will allocate supplies to UNRRA and other international relief agencies. The 
director-general of FAO is a member of the central committee, and FAO acts as the 
IEFC secretariat.’ 

Following the process of coordination of existing machinery, FAO has established 
special links with other international organizations. A draft agreement to make 
FAO a specialized agency of the United Nations was signed on June 10 at New York 


1 Constitution of the Food and Agriculture 3 Ibid., p. 16. 

qlemieation of the United Nations, Article 4 Report, p. 2. 
5 Ibid., p. 23. See also Food and Agricul- 

ns Food and Agriculture Organization of the ture Organization of the United Nations, 
United Nations, First Annual Report of the Report of the Special Meeting on Urgent Food 
Director-General to the FAO Conference, Problems, Washington, June 6, 1946, report 
(Con 2/Gen 4), p. 15, Washington, July 5, of Committee III. 
1946. Hereinafter cited as Report. 
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with the Economic and Social Council, recognizing FAO as an agency responsible 
for collecting statistics in its own field, and establishing a broad field of cooperation 
between the two organizations.* The agreement, which deferred for further con- 
sideration the question of relations between the FAO and the International Court 
of Justice, was approved by the second session of the FAO conference at Copen- 
hagen. The Economic and Social Council subsequently, on October 3, voted 
to recommend to the General Assembly that the same provision on the Court as 
was incorporated in the UN-ILO draft agreement should be included in the FAO 
text. By this provision the General Assembly would authorize the specialized agency 
concerned to request advisory opinions from the Court directly, without having to 
get the consent of the Economic and Social Council in each instance. This was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on December 14. 

Steps were also taken toward absorbing the International Institute of Agriculture. 
Functions of the Institute, which included collection of information on production 
and trade in agricultural staples, and submission of advice on agricultural matters 
to member governments “for the protection of the common interest of farmers and 
for the improvement of their conditions,” were turned over to FAO on August 1, 
following an informal Meeting of Experts in London, April 10 to 14, to discuss the 
setting-up of FAO long-term statistical, library, and publications services. The IIA, 
which has already voted in favor of dissolution, will go out of existence when its 
Permanent Committee notifies members that it has completed the steps necessary 
to wind up the affairs of the Institute.” 

Close relations were also established with UNRRA, with provision being made 
for closer consultation on activities which FAO will take over when UNRRA is dis- 
solved. FAO has also assumed direction of the Food and Agriculture subcommittee 
of the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, and it is to supervise the staff 
of the Combined Working Party on a temporary basis.* 

Special investigation in the fields of food and nutrition has been undertaken 
during 1946 as a part of FAO’s long-range program. A World Food Survey, pub- 
lished July 5, 1946,° examined world requirements for food within the next few 
years, and special committees of experts to discover means to prevent misuse and 
spoilage of food have been formed. At the request of the Greek government, a 
mission was sent to Greece in the summer of 1946 to work out a long-term plan for 
the development of agriculture and fisheries in relation to other industries and the 
general economy of the country; this is the first of many similar missions which 
will be sent out in the future. A study of ways to prevent an accumulation of un- 
marketable stocks of wool and fiber crops has also been initiated.’ 

The Second Session of the FAO Conference, held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from 
September 2 to 13, also was concerned in general with long-range planning for the 
organization. Following a recommendation of the Special Meeting on Urgent Food 
Problems, the Director-General (Orr) submitted to the Conference a series of pro- 
prosals for a World Food Board, which would: 

“1) stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on the world markets, including 

provisions for the necessary funds for stabilizing operations, 
2) establish a world food reserve adequate for any emergency that might arise 
through failure of crops in any part of the world, 


6 For the agreement, see Documents sec- 8 Report, p. 2. 
tion; this volume, p. 239. ® Food and Agriculture Organization of the 


7 Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, World Food Survey (Con 
United Nations, Report of the Director-General 2/Gen 5), Washington, July 5, 1946. 
on the International Institute of Agriculture 10 Report, p. 3. 
(Con 2/Org 4), Washington, p. 2. 
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3) provide funds for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural products on 
special terms to countries where the need for them is most urgent, 

4) cooperate with organizations concerned with international credits for in- 
dustrial and agricultural development, and with trade and commodity 
policy, in order that their common ends might be more quickly and effectively 
achieved.” 4 

A preparatory commission, created to consider the proposals and any other 
relevant suggestions, convened in Washington on October 28; its report will be 
discussed by the next FAO Conference and then sent to the United Nations. Partici- 
pating are 16 FAO members and three non-member nations.” 

Despite emphasis on long-term problems, however, the Conference remained 
fully aware of the present food shortage; the recommendations of the Special Meet- 
ing on Urgent Food Problems, dealing with the control of foods in short supply, 
were reaffirmed. A resolution of the UNRRA Council stressing the need for special 
action to finance food imports by nations which have been receiving UNRRA aid 
was endorsed." 

Five new member countries were admitted during the Conference session — Ire- 
land, Italy, Portugal and Switzerland on September 3, and Hungary on September 
14, bringing total FAO membership to 47. Reports of committees set up by the Con- 
ference also indicated an expansion of FAO activities; a special mission to Latin 
America to survey forestry resources, emphasis on a program for rural welfare, and 
creation of a joint FAO-WHO committee on nutrition were recommended.“ 

The structure of FAO has evolved with the functional development of its work. 
Divisions have been set up within the Organization to deal with specific problems; 
nutrition, economics and statistics, forestry, fisheries, and information sections 
now exist, and provision has been made to deal with agricultural production, re- 
search, and rural welfare, while special advisory committees on these topics also 
have been created. These divisions have already begun to hold international con- 
ferences of their own on the problems with which they are concerned. Meetings which 
have been held so far this year include those of the Committees on Economics and 
Marketing, August 19, Agricultural Production and Science, August 23, Nutrition 
and Food Management, August 23, Fisheries, August 26, and Forestry, August 28." 

The creation of national FAO committees in member countries throughout the 
world has also started. These committees will cooperate with FAO and represent 
it nationally, and it is hoped that regional committees may also be developed.!” The 
staff of the organization, previously made up largely of persons loaned for special 
tasks by the various national governments, is now being built up on a permanent 
merit basis.'* 

Representative of the United States on the Executive Committee of FAO is at 
present Leslie A. Wheeler, Director of the Office of International Agricultural 
Relations of the Department of Agriculture. 


" Food and Agriculture Organization of the 15 Report, pp. 3-4. 
United Nations, Information Service Bulle- 16 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 


tin, Vol. 1, No. 6, October 4, 1946, p. 5. No. 6, September 9, 1946, p. 17. 
¥ Ibid., p. 6. 17 Report, p. 4. 
8 Tbid., p. 2. 18 Ibid., p. 7. 


“4 Ibid., Pp. 8-9, 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Established on December 27, 1945, when the Bretton Woods agreements were 
signed in Washington, the International Monetary Fund has been primarily con- 
cerned with organizational and policy problems during its first year of existence, 
Not until September was the Fund ready to begin the actual work of establishing 
stable relationships between currencies and facilitating international trade. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Governors of the organization, held at Wil- 
mington Island, Georgia, from March 8 to 18, 1946, Executive Directors were cho- 
sen, and by-laws for the organization approved.! Washington was selected for the 
headquarters of the Fund, and applications for membership from Italy, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Turkey were referred to the Executive Directors for consideration and 
recommendation. A quota for Denmark, not a signatory of the original Bretton 
Woods agreements, also was established.* 

Failure of the Soviet Union, one of the original signatories of the Fund, to ratify 
the agreement made necessary two special actions by the Board. On March 14 an 
extension to December 31, 1946, for ratification of the agreement, without prejudice 
to “original member’’ privileges, was granted to the USSR; on the following day a 
special report by an ad hoc Committee set up the machinery whereby India, which 
had the sixth largest Fund quota and had therefore replaced Russia with automatic 
representation on the Executive Board, would be represented if the Soviet Union 
took advantage of the extension offered her and joined the Fund.* 

Executive Directors of the Fund met for the first time on May 6 at Washington, 
and continued to discuss administrative and financial matters. On June 6 M. Camille 
Gutt of Belgium was elected Managing Director, and took over day-to-day manage- 
ment of the Fund.‘ 

Italy, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey were admitted as members of the Fund at the 
first annual meeting of the Board of Governors,’ held in Washington from September 
27 to October 3, and at the same time it was announced that Venezuela was eligible 
for membership, the Governors agreeing to tolerate her dual currency system as a 
“transitional measure.” * The Board of Governors also upheld a decision by the 
Executive Directors that the facilities of the Fund were “limited to use in accord- 
ance with its purposes to give temporary assistance in financing balance-of-payment 
deficits on current account for monetary stabilization operations,” despite requests 
from the United Nations and from UNRRA for liberal interpretation of the funda- 
mental agreement which would allow the Fund to make large contributions for relief 
and rehabilitation.” An important policy decision also allowed the Fund to consider 
the effects of a government policy of full employment in the determination of ex- 
change rates. 

As a start in its task of stabilizing exchange rates, the Fund on September 12 sent 
out a call for the communication of par values of currency by the member govern- 
ments, and on September 30 the Managing Director (Gutt), told the Board of Gov- 


1 International Monetary Fund, Selected Report of the Executive Directors, Washington, 
Documents of the Board of Governors Inaugural September, 1946, p. 4. 
Meeting, Washington, April, 1946, pp. 6-8. 5 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. I, 
3 Ibid., p. 22. No. 11, October 14, 1946, p. 17. 
3 Ibid., p. 21. 6 New York Times, October 4, 1946, p. 9 


4 International Monetary Fund, Annual 7Ibid. | 
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ernors that currency transactions to stabilize world trade would begin soon.* The 
Fund will first of all seek agreements with its 39 member countries on the structure 
of exchange rates.® 

During the year also tentative negotiations looking toward the conclusion of an 
agreement were held with the United Nations. Because the machinery of the Fund 
itself is not yet completely set up, however, signing of a formal agreement has been 
postponed, although informal codperation continues.’* A close liaison with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development is also maintained, as provided 
by the Bretton Woods agreements; the Boards of Governors have held several joint 
meetings, and the two organizations have to a certain extent a common staff. 
Contacts have also been established with FAO and UNRRA. 





® New York Times, October 1, 1946, p. 33. and Iran. 

* United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. I, 10 International Monetary Fund, Annual 
No. 11, October 14, 1946, p. 18. Formal re- Report of the Executive Directors, Washington, 
quests for loans were later made by France September, 1946, p. 7. 





INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Like the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstrue- 
tion and Development devoted most of its first year of existence to the creation of 
a working organization, postponing its program of making loans to facilitate the 
reconstruction and development of productive capacity in many nations. 

Demonstrating its close relationship with the International Monetary Fund and 
the interdependence of the two organizations, the organizing session of the Board 
of Governors of the International Bank met jointly with the Governors of the 
Fund at Wilmington Island, Georgia, in March, 1946. Executive Directors were 
chosen and by-laws of the organization approved; Washington was chosen as the site 
for the Bank.! Applications for membership on behalf of Italy, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Turkey were referred to the Executive Directors, and a subscription for Denmark 
was agreed upon.? 

Following the example of the Fund, the Board of Governors of the International 
Bank also passed two special resolutions, made necessary by the fact that the USSR 
had not ratified the Bretton Woods agreements. The Soviet Union was granted an 
extension of time to December 31, 1946 in which to join the organization and retain 
her “original member’’ privileges, and provision was made for representation for 
India in the Executive Directorate if the USSR should take advantage of the ex- 
tension granted to her.* 

Executive Directors of the Bank met May 7 in Washington, and on June 4 elected 
Mr. Eugene Meyer of the United States as President of the Bank.‘ 

Formal commencement of operations of the Bank took place on June 25, when the 
38 member governments were called upon to make initial payment of two per cent 
of their capital subscription under the Articles of Agreement.' Additional calls for 
payment were made later in the year, and the Bank announced on September 25 
that twenty per cent of the subscribed capital will have been called in by May 26, 
1947. A large proportion of the funds already received have been invested in United 
States Treasury notes and certificates, and negotiations for obtaining additional 
funds through the sale of the Bank debentures have been initiated. Partial post- 
ponements on payments of subscribed capital have been granted to seven countries 
which suffered enemy occupation during the war and which have not yet repossessed 
all their gold reserves.” 

Final steps preparatory to the beginning of actual lending by the Bank were taken 
at the first annual meeting of the Board of Governors, held at Washington from 
September 27 to October 3, when Italy, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey were admitted 
to the organization. A report of the Executive Directors that the Bank’s funds 
might be used ‘‘to make or guarantee loans for programs of economic reconstruction 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Selected Documents of the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Board of Governors, 
Washington, May, 1946, pp. 50-2. 

2 Ibid., p. 57. 

3 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 

4 International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, First Annual Report of the 
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Executive Directors, Washington, September 
27, 1946, p. 2. Hereinafter cited as First 
Annual Report. 

5 Ibid., p. 2. Article II (7) of Articles of 
Agreement. 

6 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. I, 
No. 11, October 14, 1946, p. 18. 

7 First Annual Report, pp. 2-3. 
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and the reconstruction of monetary systems, including long-term stabilization 
loans,” was accepted by the Governors.*® 

On October 14 the President of the Bank (Meyer) announced that eight countries 

—Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Iran, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 

and Poland — had indicated their intention of requesting a loan from the Bank. 

Denmark has formally applied for a loan of $50,000,000 to be used toward financing 
strus her immediate import rehabilitation program; Chile also has made formal applica- 
ion of tion for a loan of $40,000,000 to be used as part of her long-range program of con- 
te the struction and development.* 

During the year a program of codperation with other international organizations 
ont has been inaugurated. Ties with the International Monetary Fund have been 
Beusd strengthened through the creation of a joint standing committee of the Executive 
of the Directors of both organizations, and the Bank sends observers to the meetings of 
wae the Fund.'* While a formal agreement with the United Nations has not yet been 
odie signed, informal codperation has been close, and the Bank has also worked closely 
a, and with FAO and with UNRRA. 


umark 8 First Annual Report, p. 26. October 14, 1946. France and Iran later filed 
International Bank for Reconstruction formal requests for loans. 
and Development, Press Release No. 14, 10 First Annual Report, p. 11. 
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PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


The statute for the creation of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization was the product of the International Civil Aviation Conference held in 
Chicago, Illinois, November 1 to December 7, 1944. ! The Conference agreed that 
pending the establishment of a permanent international organization to handle 
problems of air transport, a provisional organization, to exist for not more than three 
years, should be created when 26 countries had ratified the agreement, to start work 
on the complex issues arising from the extension of international air routes to most 
of the major countries of the world. 

The provisional organization consists of an Interim Assembly and an Interim 
Council. The Assembly is composed of delegates from each State Member, a majority 
of Member States constitute a quorum for meetings, and decisions on most matters 
are made by a majority of Member States present. The Assembly is convened an- 
nually by an Interim Council, the executive body of PICAO, which by the convention 
is to be composed of not more than 21 Member States elected by the Assembly for a 
two year period whose decisions are valid when approved by the Assembly. 

Twenty-six states having ratified the Agreement by June 6, 1945,? the first sessions 
of the Interim Council met in Montreal from August 15 to August 30, 1945. The 
Council decided that the technical character of the work of PICAO was so extensive 
as to require almost constant supervision on its part and has, in effect, been in con- 
tinuous session since that date with periodic adjournments of two or three weeks. 
Countries composing the Council are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, France, India, Iraq, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Turkey, United Kingdom and the United States.* Dr. 
Edward Warner (United States) was elected President of the Interim Council and 
Dr. Albert Roper was appointed Secretary-General. 


Organization: Three committees, on Air Navigation, Air Transport, and on the Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation, created from the membership to implement 
the various annexes of the Interim Agreement, were paralleled by an Air Navigation 
and an Air Transport Bureau in the PICAO secretariat organized in sections identi- 
cal for the most part with the subcommittees of the Interim Council itself. Naviga- 
tion Bureau was divided into sections on Airworthiness, Communications, Personnel 
Licensing, Meteorology, Landing Areas and Ground Aids, Aeronautical Maps and 
Charts, Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control, Search and Rescue, and Accident 
Investigation. The Air Transport Bureau had sections on Operational, Statistical, 
Economic, and Legal Studies.‘ The various divisions of the secretariat were charged 
with responsibility for making recommendations to the various subcommittees of 
the Interim Council, transmitting conclusions and recommendations of the subcom- 
mittees to member states, drafting minimum codes for international acceptance in 
their various technical specialties, investigating situations arising from non-com- 
pliance, and like activity.® 


1 International Civil Aviation Conference, 2 PICAO Journal, V. 1., No. 1, p. 12. 
Final Act and Related Documents, Govern- 3 Ibid., V. 1, No. 3, p. 17. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 4 Ibid., V. 1, No. 1, pp. 70-72. 
1945, 284 p. 5 Ibid. 
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Activities: At the Second Session of the Interim Council, October 15 to November 30, 
1945, arrangements were made for a series of regional conferences to discuss route 
services and related matters.* At the request of the Interim Council Ireland convened 
a North Atlantic Route Service Conference in Dublin, March 4 to 27, 1946; France 
called a European and Mediterranean Route Service Conference in Paris on April 24, 
1946; and Egypt convened a similar conference in Cairo for the Middle East on Sep- 
tember 1, 1947. A Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Conference was held in Wash- 
ington starting on August 26, 1946, and similar conferences for the South Pacific 
were scheduled for February 1, 1947 in Australia, and for South America for May, 
1947 in Lima. 

In addition to these regional conferences, meetings of the technical subcommittees 
during 1946 included conferences in Montreal of the Radio and Technical, Meteoro- 
logical, Communications, Search and Rescue, Rules of the Air, Personnel Licensing 
and Maps and Charts Divisions, and a Paris meeting of the European and Mediter- 
ranean regional section of the Air Transport Committee. The other technical divi- 
sions and subcommittees have scheduled meetings in Montreal before the First 
Session of the Permanent Assembly in May, 1947, at which time the provisional 
character of the organization is scheduled to end. 


Relations with the United Nations: A negotiating committee composed of the represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom, Brazil, France, the Netherlands and the United 
States was appointed during the Sixth Session of the Interim Council in September, 
1946, to work out a draft agreement bringing PICAO into relationship to the United 
Nations as a Specialized Agency under Article 57 of the Charter.” The negotiating 
committee, using the FAO agreement as the basic text,* worked out with the United 
Nations a text which was approved by the Economic and Social Council on October 
3 and by the Interim Council on October 29. 

The General Assembly approved the draft agreement on December 14, 1946 with 
the proviso that the International Civil Aviation Organization complied ‘with any 
decision of the General Assembly regarding Franco Spain.” In view of the As- 
sembly’s action barring Spain from any participation in United Nations activities, 
including those of specialized agencies, so long as Franco remains in power,* and the 
fact that Spain was a signatory to the ICAO convention, ICAO will either have to 
refuse to accept the Spanish ratifications or amend the Convention so that Spain may 
be legally expelled before the relationship with the United Nations is completed." 


6 PICAO Journal, V. 1, No. 2, pp. 26-27. ® See this issue p. 56. 
7PICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1, 10 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 
1946, p. 2. 21, p. 49. 


8 PICAO Document 2029, ¢/197. 





UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization has been 
established as a specialized agency under the United Nations. An agreement, nego- 
tiated between the Preparatory Commission and the United Nations in June, 1946, 
was later approved by the General Conference of UNESCO, and by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, provided that UNESCO should maintain direct 
working relations with the Economic and Social Council’s commissions and com- 
mittees, with the Secretariat of the United Nations, and with other specialized 
agencies.! 

UNESCO is the result of ideas stressing intellectual cooperation which, between the 
two World Wars, were formulated and developed by the International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation, which led to the creation of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, and the later International Bureau of Education 
launched in Geneva.? 

From 1942 to 1945 a Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, through com- 
missions and committees, studied a multitude of questions with respect to educa- 
tional needs and future international cooperation in educational and cultural mat- 
ters, and a Conference was convened in London in November, 1945, to draft the 
Constitution of a United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
with delegates from 44 governments and observers from the League of Nations 
Secretariat, the League of Nations Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, the In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, the Pan-American Union, the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and the International Bureau of Education.‘ 

The resulting Constitution of UNESCO was formulated “for the purpose of ad- 
vancing, through the educational and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples 
of the world, the objectives of international peace and of the common welfare of 
mankind. . . .”5 At the same time a Technical Sub-Committee was established 
for the purpose of examining the problems relating to the cultural needs of countries 
devastated by the war and of preparing a survey for the information of the Organi- 
zation at the First Session of the Conference. 

Purposes and functions of UNESCO specifically include: a) collaboration in the 
work of advancing the mutual knowledge of peoples through mass communication 
and international agreements in order to promote a free flow of ideas; b) giving im- 
pulse to popular education and spread of culture through development of educa- 
tional activities, instituting collaboration among nations to advance equality of 
educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or economic and social distine- 
tions, and suggesting educational methods for the purpose of preparing children for 
the responsibilities of freedom; c) maintaining, increasing and diffusing knowledge 
by protecting the world’s inheritance of culture; by encouraging cooperation in 
intellectual activity; exchange of persons in the various fields and exchange of pub- 
lications and other materials of information; and initiating methods of international 


1 UNESCO: A Provisional Program, Office sion, London, July 1946, p. 1. 
of Public Affairs, United States Department 3 Ibid., p. 2. 
of State, Washington, October 1946, p. 7. 4 Ibid., p. 6. 
2 What is UNESCO? Preparatory Commis- 5 Preamble, UNESCO Constitution. 
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cooperation in order to provide access to the printed and published materials of all 
countries.* 

Membership in the United Nations carries with it the right to membership in 
UNESCO. States not Members of the United Nations may be admitted to member- 
ship in the Organization, upon recommendation of the Executive Board, by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the General Conference.’ 

The organization consists of a General Conference, an Executive Board and a 
Secretariat. Members of UNESCO appoint to the General Conference not more than 
five delegates who vote as one and are to be selected after “consultation with the Na- 
tional Commission, if established, or with educational, scientific and cultural bodies.”’ 
In conformance with this provision the United States Congress, after formally ap- 
proving membership in UNESCO, created a United States National Commission. 

Functions of the General Conference include 1) determination of the policies and 
main lines of work in the Organization and taking decisions on programs drawn up 
by the Executive Board; 2) summoning international conferences on education, 
sciences, humanities and dissemination of knowledge; 3) considering recommenda- 
tions and international conventions submitted for its approval; 4) advising the 
United Nations on the educational, scientific and cultural aspects of international 
matters; 5) considering periodic reports submitted by member states; and 6) election 
of members to the Executive Board.*® 

The Executive Board is to consist of eighteen members elected by the General 
Conference among delegates appointed by the member states and shall include per- 
sons competent in the arts, the humanities, the sciences and education representing 
a balanced geographical distribution. The Board is responsible for preparing the 
agenda and executing terms of the program adopted by the General Conference, 
recommends admission of new members to the General Conference, makes all neces- 
sary arrangements for consulting the representatives of international organizations 
on problems within its jurisdiction, and exercises the powers delegated to it by the 
General Conference.°* 

The Secretariat is composed of a Director-General and the required staff; the 
Director-General as the chief administrative officer is empowered to formulate 
proposals for action by the Conference and the Board.'* Dr. Julian Huxley, former 
Executive Secretary, was appointed Director-General by the first Session of the 
General Conference. 

A Preparatory Commission, composed of one representative from each of the 
governments signatory to the instrument signed in 1945, arranged for the First Gen- 
eral Conference and appointed an Executive Committee to act under authority of 
the Preparatory Commission. The Commission acted in a temporary capacity, until 
the First Session of the General Conference." 

The first General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization was held in Paris from November 19 to December 10, 1946, 
under the presidency of Leon Blum. The official report of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion made up the major part of the adopted program of UNESCO for 1947. More 
than one hundred projects were agreed upon; of necessity, priority was given to all 
projects concerned with reconstruction and rehabilitation,” and as its initial action 
UNESCO organized itself as a clearing house for information on this subject. 


* Conference for the Establishment of the 10 Tbid., Article VI. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 11‘*Towards Cultural Cooperation,”’ 
Cultural Organization, Document ECO/ United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 4, 
CONF./29, London, June, 1946. p. 9. 
7 Ibid., Article II. 12 “‘ Achievements of the UNESCO Con- 
8 Ibid., Article IV. ference,"” UNESCO Document UNESCO/ 


* Ibid., Article V. 23, December 17, 1946, p. 1. 


132 SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The Program Commission of the first General Conference of UNESCO assigned 
its work to six permanent Sub-Commissions. The reports of these Sub-Commissions 
were submitted to and adopted by the Program Commission and the General Con- 
ference. The resolutions adopted by the Sub-Commissions may be summarized as 


follows: 


Sub-Commission on Libraries and Museums: The initial steps are 1) to assist in the 
reconstruction of library and museum services and in the raising of standards of 
services in less developed parts of the world ; 2) to set up a clearing house for exchange 
and distribution of books; 3) to further development of reproduction processes in 
order to assure rapid circulation of material; 4) to lead governments toward an un- 
derstanding of the importance of developing free circulating and reference libraries; 
5) to give attention to bibliography and other basic techniques and services; 6) 
to encourage free access by the citizens of all countries to collections in museums 
and libraries; and 7) to promote the development of archives dealing with essential 


material. 


Sub-Commission on Education: Proposed work consists of 1) immediate attention 
to international understanding through education; 2) long-term or indirect work 
for international understanding in an effort to combat illiteracy, establish minimum 
schooling, and study adult education; 3) improvement of teaching and teaching ma- 
terial as aids in developing international understanding; and 4) activities in coopera- 


tion with other organizations." 


Sub-Commission on Social Sciences, Philosophy and Humanistic Studies: This in- 
clusive Sub-Commission undertook the study of 1) principal centers of tensions cru- 
cial to peace: population problems, interrelation of nationalism and internationalism, 
and effects of mechanization on civilization; 2) home and community planning with 
the long-term view of establishing a future International Center for Home and Com- 
munity Planning; 3) consideration of an international study center; 4) preparation 
of surveys dealing with national judicial systems and the present status of interna- 
tional law; 5) liaison with the United Nations Commission on Human Rights in 
order to clarify ideas concerning a Declaration of the Rights of Man; 6) assistance to 
philosophers by means of a centralization of philosophic correspondence; 7) human- 
istic studies which will include large-scale surveys of contacts between civilizations; 
8) preliminary steps for the establishment of a documentary center for linguistic 
questions; and 9) resumption of publication of scientific works." 


Sub-Commission on Natural Sciences: Preparatory work in this field will include 1) 
study of nutrition problems with the ultimate objective of raising the standard of 
living; 2) study of natural resources of the Hulean Amazon and organized research 
on tropical life and scientific rehabilitation; 3) establishment of field science coopera- 
tion offices; 4) consideration of grants-in-aid to important scientific work; 5) equip- 
ment and material exchanges; 6) investigation of the possible creation of new inter- 
national laboratories; and 7) assistance to scientific expeditions." 


Sub-Commission on Mass Communication: Work envisaged by this Sub-Commission 
includes 1) rehabilitation of technical needs in war devastated countries in the field 


13 Journal of the General Conference of the 4 Ibid., p. 211-212. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 16 Ibid., p. 212-213. 
Cultural Organization, Paris, December 16 Jbid., p. 214-215. 
13-16, 1946, no. 22, p. 209-210. 
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of communication; 2) preparation of reports on obstacles blocking the free flow of 
information; 3) surveys of the media of mass communication; 4) stimulation of the 
use of international ideas through all media; 5) cooperation with the proposed World 
Conference of Journalists; 6) establishment of working centers for journalists 
abroad; 7) encouragement of international circulation of publications; 8) aid in the 
formation and maintenance of a United Nations Film Board; and 9) establishment 
of a clearing house for information exchange." 


Sub-Commission on Arts and Letters: This Sub-Commission was further sub-divided 
into sections on Visual Arts and Music, Literature and the Theater. Work carried 
on through these divisions include 1) study of the role of education in arts and letters 
at all levels; 2) study of conditions affecting creative artists; 3) surveys of music and 
the theater; 4) international circulation of artists’ work in connection with national 
and international groups; 5) establishment of an international literary pool and 
creation of a Theater Exchange Bureau; 6) experimentation with modern techniques 
of teaching the arts; 7) material aid for artists; and 8) development and preservation 
of native art and culture.* 

In addition to resolutions submitted by the Program Commission, the General 
Conference of UNESCO also considered the work of the Administrative, Legal and 
Financial Commission which made studies on legal and external relations, and ad- 
ministrative and financial problems of the Organization.’ 


17 Journal of the General Conference of the 13-16, 1946, no. 22, p. 215-216. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 18 Jbid., p. 216-217. 
Cultural Organization, Paris, December 19 [bid., p. 219-234, 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Designed as a collective instrument to raise the standards of health and well-being 
of all peoples throughout the world, a new World Health Organization was launched, 
under the auspices of the Economic and Social Council, by the International Health 
Conference, which met at Hunter College, June 19 to July 22, 1946. 

Based upon Article 55 (b) of the Charter, the need for such an organization was 
brought before the First Session of the Economic and Social Council on January 31, 
1946, in a resolution jointly submitted by the Brazilian and Chinese delegations, 
which recommended “that a general conference be convened within the next few 
months to devise appropriate machinery for international action in the field of 
public health.” Preparation for the calling of a conference was begun on March 18 
when a Technical Preparatory Committee of Experts, established in accordance 
with a resolution of February 15 of the Economic and Social Council,? met in Paris 
to prepare draft agenda and make proposals for a Constitution for the World 
Health Organization to be considered at the forthcoming conference. In its report 
to the Council,? the Committee outlined detailed proposals for a Constitution, 
including its basic principles, and the aims, functions, organs and membership of 
the proposed Organization. 

A controversy developed in the Committee over the relationship between the 
Organization and existing regional health agencies. Mr. Lleras-Restrepo (Colombia) 
had raised the objection previously in the Economic and Social Council that the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau should not be abolished, but rather “coordinated” 
with the international health organization.‘ With this agency as the most important 
case in point, the Committee submitted alternative proposals, the first of which 
suggested the maintenance of autonomy for regional agencies with a view toward 
transforming them gradually into regional offices under the Organization, and the 
second suggested that the services and facilities of the regional organizations 
“shall be utilized as regional offices of the Organization, thereby implying im- 
mediate merger “by special arrangements [to] be made by the Conference”’,’ with 
authority over them vested in the central Organization. In addition, the Committee 
in its report to the Economic and Social Council (1) recommended that an Interim 
Commission be set up “‘in the event of the World Health Organization not being 
established upon the conclusion of the June Conference,’’ (2) recommended that 
the League Health Organization and the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique 
be absorbed in the proposed Organization, and (3) proposed draft agenda for the 
International Health Conference to be held on June 19. 

At the suggestion of the President of the Economic and Social Council (Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, India), a Drafting Sub-Committee, composed of delegates 
from Belgium, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, United Kingdom, Peru, U.S.S.R., 
United States, and Yugoslavia,* was set up to consider invitations to be issued to 
the Conference. After some discussion, it was decided to invite the following to send 


1 Document E/2. For the complete text of 8 For a summary record of Meetings of the 
the World Health Organization Constitution, Committee see E/H/9; for the Official Report 
see Documents Section, this issue, p. 225. see ECOSOC Journal, No. 13. 


2 Document E/9/Rev. 1. For preliminary 4 ECOSOC Journal, No. 6, p. 60. 
discussion see Journal of the Economic and 5 ECOSOC Journal, No. 13, p. 146-147. 
Social Council, No. 5. Hereinafter referrad to 6 ECOSOC Journal, No. 5, p. 61. 
as ECOSOC Journal. 
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observers to the Conference: (1) states not members of the United Nations — 
Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, 
Portugal, Rumania, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan and Yemen; (2) 
non-governmental organizations and other international agencies interested in the 
field of health-- Pan American Sanitary Bureau, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, League 
of Red Cross Societies, International Labour Office, Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation Organization, World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Rockefeller Foundation; and (3) the Allied Control Commissions for Ger- 
many, Japan and Korea. In view of the fact that all the 51 United Nations agreed 
to participate as voting members,’ and the above groups and the 13 states not 
members of the United Nations accepted invitations to send observers to the 
International Health Conference, which convened in New York on June 19 under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General of the United States, 
Acting Secretary-General Arkady A. Sobolev noted that the Conference was virtually 
universal in composition.*® 

With respect to the alternatives on regional arrangements proposed by the 
Technical Preparatory Committee, the Conference decided that “the World Health 
Assembly should . . . establish regional health organizations to meet the special 
needs of the areas concerned . . . and they are to be an integral part of the World 
Health Organization.” The Interim Commission was instructed ‘‘to enter into the 
necessary arrangements with the Pan-American Sanitary Organization and all 
other existing inter-governmental regional health organizations” * giving effect to 
Article 54 of the Constitution, which provides that “this integration should be 
effected as soon as practicable through common action based on mutual consent of 
the competent authorities. . . .” 

As a result of a month’s deliberations in the Plenary Meetings, Committees and 
Subcommittees of the Conference, the following instruments were drawn up: (1) the 
Final Act of the International Health Conference, (2) Constitution for the World 
Health Organization, (3) Arrangement Concluded by the Governments Represented 
at the International Health Conference establishing an Interim Commission, com- 
posed of eighteen states elected by the Conference,'* and (4) Protocol concerning 
the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, which transfers the functions of this 
agency to the World Health Organization or its Interim Commission." 

The Final Act was signed on behalf of 61 states, 59 without reservations, while of 
the same number signing the Constitution all but China and the United Kingdom 
did so ad referendum. The Constitution will come into force when 26 members of 
the United Nations have become parties to it, either by signing without reservation, 
by signature subject to approval followed by acceptance, or by acceptance." 

The Organization itself will be a specialized agency and in accordance with 
Chapter XVI of its Constitution, will make “such agreement as may be negotiated 
with the United Nations, which will be subject to approval by a 2/3 vote of the 
Health Assembly.’ 

On September 17, the Economic and Social Council noted “with satisfaction”’ 


7 Document E/H/INF/9, June 17, 1946. Norway, Peru, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
8 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, No.1, United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, 


p. 5 (August 3, 1946). and Yugoslavia. Dr. Fedor Krotkov (USSR) 
® Document E/H/13, p. 3. was elected Chairman. Document E/100. 
10 Document E/H/18. Members include: 11 For text of the Constitution, see this 


Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, issue, p. 225. 
France, India, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, 12 Articles 79 and 80 of the Constitution. 
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the successful work completed by the Conference, and requested the General 
Assembly to (1) “instruct the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps, 
as contemplated in the Final Act of the International Health Conference, to effect 
the transfer of the League of Nations Health Organization to the Interim Commis- 
sion of the World Health Organization,” (2) accept the Protocol concerning the 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, and (3) approve a grant or a loan of 
$300,000 by the United Nations for financing the activities of the Interim Commis- 
sion for the remainder of 1946, and a further grant or loan of $1,000,000 for the 
activities of the Commission and of the WHO during the financial year 1947.1 

The Interim Commission convened in New York immediately after the close of 
the International Health Conference and met again in Geneva during the first half 
of November. Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, Deputy Minister of Health of Canada and 
formerly Surgeon-General of the Canadian Army, was elected Executive Secretary 
of the Commission, which has established headquarters in New York, with a working 
office in Geneva. 

On November 26, the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee and the 
Administrative and Budget Committee of the General Assembly, acting jointly, 
approved a resolution urging speedy ratification of the Constitution of the Organiza- 
tion by members of the United Nations. 


18 Document E/130/Rev. 1, October 7, 1946. 
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INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


To provide a final solution to the problems of hundreds of thousands of refugees 
and persons displaced by the war and who still remain in the occupied zones of 
Europe, the International Refugee Organization was established by the United 
Nations. The General Assembly adopted the Constitution of the Organization on 
December 15 by a vote of 30 to 5, with 18 abstentions, and the agreement was opened 
for signature the following day.! 

As provided in its constitution, the primary task of the International Refugee 
Organization will be repatriation of refugees and displaced persons, with the sec- 
ondary task of resettlement of persons who, for valid reasons, cannot return to their 
countries of origin. The International Refugee Organization will also assume all of 
UNRRA’S administrative functions concerning refugees, and will be responsible for 
work now performed by occupation forces regarding care, maintenance and trans- 

2 

Following recommendations of the First Part of the First Session of the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council on February 16, 1946, established a 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons, to carry out an examination 
of the refugee problem. The Committee recommended the creation of an interna- 
tional body to deal with the situation and report on a) definition of the categories of 
persons entitled to international protection and assistance, b) numbers and location 
of refugees and displaced persons, and c) the form of the new international body 
and its relationship to the United Nations, including suggestions for a draft consti- 
tution.* 

The Economic and Social Council considered the committee’s report at its Second 
Session, and created a Committee on Finances of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation. The report of this committee and the draft constitution were considered again 
by the Council at its Third Session, and transmitted to the General Assembly, to- 
gether with a resolution relating to interim arrangements. 

Referred to the Third Committee of the Assembly, which considered in detail some 
sixty-five amendments, the Constitution as it finally emerged was the result of many 
months attempt to reconcile conflicting points of view. While the humanitarian 
aspect of the work of the organization was emphasized by all, there was sharp differ- 
ence of opinion concerning policies and methods of the organization. The countries of 
origin, including the Soviet Union, favored a policy of resettlement and a strict 
definition of persons coming within the mandate of the organization, while in general 
the western European countries, including Great Britain and the United States, 
emphasized the possibilities of large-scale resettlement and favored a wider definition 
of refugees and displaced persons.‘ Considerable differences of opinion were also ex- 
pressed over budgeting and financial arrangements for the Organization. For a 
discussion of IRO finances, see p. 70. 

In approving the draft constitution, representatives made it clear that they were 
voting for the purpose of helping to bring the organization into existence, and some 
reserved the position of their governments in regard to membership in the organiza- 


1U. N. Journal, no. 66/A, p. 802. ment A/125, October 21, 1946, p. 72. 
2 Document A/265, December 13, 1946. 4 Ibid., pp. 72-76; U. N. Journal, no. 65/A, 
*“Report of the Economic and Social pp. 772-780. 

Council to the General Assembly,’”’ Docu- 
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tion. The five countries voting against acceptance of the Constitution (Byelorussian 
SSR, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, and Yugoslavia) stated that they did so be- 
cause, in view of the rejection of amendments they thought essential, they considered 
it didjnot provide all that was necessary to the solution of the refugee problem.s 
For discussion in Assembly see p. 63 f. 

Set up as a temporary specialized agency, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion will come into being when the governments of 15 Member states with a quota 
of not less than 75% of the allotted contributions accept the constitution. Signature 
of the Constitution by eight nations will bring the Preparatory Commission into 
existence; as of January 1 seven states had signed: Canada, Dominican Republic, 
France, Guatemala, Honduras, Philippines, and the United States.* 


5“Report of the Economic and Social JN. Journal, no. 65/A, pp. 772-780. 
Council to the General Assembly,”’ Docu- 6 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 
ment A/125, October 21, 1946, pp. 72-76; U. 22, p. 8. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION (PROPOSED) 


Following months of preliminary planning and negotiation, the first concrete steps 
toward the establishment of an International Trade Organization were taken by the 
Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on Trade and Employment, 
which met in London from October 15 to November 26, 1946. Called by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations pursuant to a resolution of February 18, 1946, of the 
Economic and Social Council, the meeting was the first of a series of conferences 
to consider the possible integration of national trade policies and the removal of 
trade barriers on a world-wide scale. Its work, however, has been essentially prepara- 
tory in scope; its recommendations are not binding upon the governments repre- 
sented.? 

Nineteen nations were chosen by the Economic and Social Council to participate 
in the conference: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom and the United States. The Soviet Un- 
ion, however, did not take part in the conference, while Belgium and Luxembourg, 
which form an economic union, were jointly represented.* 

The Committee based its discussions on the Suggested Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization of the United Nations, issued by the United States State 
Department in September, 1946, which provided in precise terms for the removal of 
international barriers for the expansion of trade, including those imposed both by 
governments and by private business groups.’ Detailed discussion was carried on by 
five committees: 1) Economic and Employment Activity, headed by Dr. Wunsz 
King, (China), 2) Restrictions, Regulations and Discriminations, Dr. H.C. Coombs 
(Australia), 3) Restrictive Business Practices, Pierre Dieterlin (France), 4) Inter- 
governmental Commodity Arrangements, J. R. C. Helmore (United Kingdom), and 
5) Administration and Organization, Lyon R. Edminster (United States). A Joint 
Committee on Industrial Development also was set up, following insistence of a 
number of less developed countries that the Charter contain a more positive approach 
to the acceleration of industrial development.‘ 

Committee One, which formulated full employment policy in terms of interna- 
tional obligations, recommended that each member nation of the International 
Trade Organization accept the obligation to “maintain full employment and high 
and stable levels of effective demand” as an essential means for expanding world 
trade, although measures to be taken to fulfill this obligation were left to each in- 
dividual country. Countries which find themselves in a deflationary cycle as a result 
of abrupt decline in demand in other countries are to be safeguarded by special 
provision within the Charter, such as the right in certain cases to impose import 
quotas; to avoid trade restrictions, however, it is proposed that the Economic and 
Social Council should investigate international action to avoid depressions.® 

Tariff reduction procedure, the elimination of preferential trade treatment and the 


1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. ment of State Publication 2598 (Commercial 


19, December 10, 1946, p. 25. Policy Series 93), Washington, September, 
2? United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 1946. 
11, October 14, 1946, p. 11. 4 United Nations Weekly Bulletin I, no. 19, 


3 For text of United States proposals, see December 10, 1946, p. 25. 
Suggested Charter for an International Trade 5 Tbid., p. 26. | 
Organization of the United Nations, Depart- 
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elimination of quantitative restrictions were considered by Committee Two, which 
prepared a code of trade behavior leaving more freedom to participating countries 
than was envisaged in the draft charter. Preferences may be kept, but countries 
agree not to increase them, and, if possible, to reduce them; import quotas are per- 
missible if needed to prevent a serious drain on a country’s foreign exchange reserves, 
Special care has been taken so that countries which have a monopoly state trade 
may join the organization. The report of the Joint Committee on Industrial Devel- 
opment also aimed at giving countries who wished to promote industrial development 
the right to restrict imports, subject to the approval of ITO.‘ 

A code of rules to prevent restrictive business practices carried on by monopolistic 
combination enterprise was considered by Committee Three, but difference in ap- 
proach between Great Britain and the United States and continental countries 
limited the immediate responsibility of the ITO in this field to the investigation of 
restrictive practices.* Recommendations may be made for measures to be taken not 
when a monopoly itself is found to exist, but when its effects are proved to be harm- 
ful.® 

The special difficulties in primary commodities, the role of intergovernmental 
commodity arrangements, and the relationship of various international agencies in 
the field of commercial policy were considered by the fourth committee, and the 
Preparatory Committee recommended that an interim commodity committee be 
set up to consider developments in this field, pending the establishment of ITO.* 
Committee Five considered the setting up of ITO from an organizational point of 
view. 

The reports and conclusions of the Preparatory Committee were considered by 
the Drafting Committee, which met in New York on January 20, and prepared al- 
ternative drafts to cover points where agreement had not been reached. The redrafted 
provisions are to be considered by a second session of the Preparatory Committee, 
meeting in Geneva on April 8, which will at the same time sponsor negotiations for 
tariff reductions. 

The constitution of the organization itself will be worked out in greater detail at 
the Geneva meeting, as will the question of whether or not the voting power shall be 
weighed in favor-of those countries with a large proportion of international trade." 
The full Conference on International Trade and Employment will probably be con- 
vened in the fall of 1947. 


® United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, No. 19, 9 New York Times, November 19, 1946. 
December 10, 1946, p. 26. 10 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no. 

7 Ibid. 19, December 10, 1946, p. 26. 

8 Ibid. 1 [bid., p. 27. 
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III. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Twenty-First Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations met in Geneva 
from April 8 to April 18, 1946, for the purpose of going out of existence and trans- 
ferring its responsibilities and assets to the United Nations or other appropriate 
international bodies. C. J. Hambro of Norway was elected President, two commit- 
tees were organized to draft the appropriate resolutions, and the Assembly resolved 
that “so far as required, it will, during the present Session, assume the functions 
falling within the competence of the Council.” ! The Assembly then voted to admit 
the representatives of Austria to sit in on its meetings and those of the two com- 
mittees as observers,? listened to a number of moving tributes to its work from 
various delegates, and at the Sixth and Seventh Meetings passed the necessary 
resolutions for the dissolution of the League. 

The resolutions were as follows: 1) A resolution terminating the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on the day following the conclusion of the Assembly ses- 
sions,* 2) A resolution transferring to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
for safekeeping and performance of functions previously assigned to the Secretariat 
of the League, all the original texts of treaties and international conventions de- 
posited with the League except the Conventions of the International Labour Or- 
ganization which were turned over to it,‘ 3) A resolution recommending that the 
governments of the Members of the League facilitate the assumption by the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies of functions and powers entrusted to the League 
of a technical and non-political character which the United Nations wished to 
continue,’ and 4) a resolution similarly instructing the Secretary-General of the 
League to aid in the transfer of any non-political activities which the United Nations 
might assume. 

Upon the suggestion of the Chinese delegate, Committee I submitted and the 
Assembly passed a resolution calling attention to the progress made under the 
Mandate System, particularly with respect to Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Trans- 
jordan, noting that Chapter XI, XII and XIII of the Charter embodied principles 
similar to those in Article 22 of the Covenant, and noting the expressed intentions of 
Members of the League administering mandated areas to continue their responsibil- 
ities for the well-being and development of the inhabitants until agreements had 
been reached between the mandatory powers and the United Nations.*® 

The term of office of the High Commissioner for Refugees (Sir Herbert Emerson) 
was extended to the end of 1946 in anticipation that either the new International 
Refugee Organization or the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees would take 
over the varied responsibilities of the High Commissioner after that date.? The 
Assembly also passed a resolution transferring to the United Nations its property 
rights in the archives and documents collections of the International Institute of 


1 Provisional Record of the Twenty-First 
Ordinary Session of the Assembly, 5th Meet- 
ing, April 12, 1946. Document A/VR/5/1946, 
p. 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 4. 

3 Ibid., 6th Meeting, April 18, 1946, Docu- 
ment A/VR/6/1946, p. 6-7. 

4 Ibid., 7th Meeting, April 18, 1946, Docu- 
ment A/VR/7/46, p. 4. 


5 Ibid., p. 5. 

6 Ibid., p. 7. See also AI/P.V. 2/1946, p. 7 
and AI/P.V.3/1946, p. 5. Egypt abstained 
from the vote on the grounds that “‘ Palestine 
has intellectually, economically, and polit- 
ically reached a stage where it should no 
longer continue under mandate.” 

7 Ibid., p. 9. See also Committee discussions 


in AI/P.V./4 and AI/P.V./5, 1946. 
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Intellectual Cooperation,* and made provision for transferring to the Economic and 
Social Council the functions of the League in protecting the rights of certain bond- 
holders of some nine loans issued to various governments under League auspices.® 

Finally, the Assembly appointed a Liquidation Committee to wind up the affairs 
of the League. Its Members were Emile Charveriat (France), Sir Atul Chatterjee 
(India), F. T. Cheng (China), Costa du Rels (Bolivia), C. J. Hambro (Norway), 
Seymour Jacklin (Union of South Africa), Sir Cecil Kisch (United Kingdom), 
Jaromir Kopecky (Czechoslovakia), and Daniel Secretan (Switzerland).'* Provi- 
sion was made for a transfer of responsibility for the Staff Pensions Fund to the ILO 
and the Liquidation Committee was charged with the duties of disposal of the ma- 
terial assets of the League. It had been agreed with the United Nations that the 
material assets were to be transferred at cost price, and the income resulting was to 
be distributed to the members in proportion to their total contributions to the 
League." 

A resolution was then passed declaring the League of Nations dissolved as of April 
19, 1946. 





8 Provisional Record of the Twenty-First 
Ordinary Session of the Assembly, 5th Meet- 
ing, April 12, 1946. Document A/VR/5/1946, 
p. 10. See also AI/P.V. 6/p. 2-3. 

9 AI/P.V 3/1946, p. 2. See thisissue, p. 115. 

10 A/VR/7/1946, p. 22. 

1 A/VR/7/1946, p. 22. As the result of a 
resolution introduced by Poland and sup- 


ported by Czechoslovakia and France, it was 
agreed to make special note of the contribu- 
tion of the USSR to the war against Fascism, 
and, since her departure from the League was 
exceptional, to suggest her participation in 
sharing the assets. AII/P.V/5. 1946, p. 17, 
and AII/P.V/9, p. 2. 
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IV. OTHER GENERAL INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE OF CONTROL OF THE INTERNATIONAL ZONE OF 
TANGIER 


Tangier, a seaport in the northwestern corner of Africa totalling 225 square miles 
with a population of 60,000 inhabitants, was internationalized by a Convention 
signed on December 18, 1923, by Great Britain, France, and Spain, who agreed 
on its permanent neutrality. Spain occupied the area in 1940, removed British em- 
ployees, and in 1941 deposed the Moroccan native ruler. 

In order to reestablish the international regime, a Conference of Experts met 
in Paris in August, 1945, to revise the Convention of 1923. Issuing from this con- 
ference were two instruments, 1) a Final Act containing the decisions of the Con- 
ference,! and 2) an Anglo-French Agreement for the Re-Establishment of the 
International Administration of Tangier, both signed on August 31, 1945. 

The Committee of Control, charged with implementing the international adminis- 
tration of the area in accordance with the Anglo-French Agreement, consists of the 
following members: M. de Beauverger (France), Mr. Castillo (Spain), Mr. De 
Radigues de Chennevieres (Belgium), Mr. Vasco de Cunha (Portugal), Mr. Mallet 
(United Kingdom), Mr. Staal (Netherlands), and Mr. Alling (United States).? 

Under the terms of the Agreement, the Committee of Control was authorized, 
during the period of provisional administration, to operate in accordance with the 
provisions of the Convention of December 18, 1923.* 

Two important modifications, one with regard to membership in the Committee of 
Control, and the other to security provisions were made as follows: 1) the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics “‘shall have the right to appoint 
their representatives in Tangier as members of the Control Committee,” and the 
presidency of the Committee shall be rotated annually in the alphabetical order of 
the powers represented ; ‘ and 2) ‘‘the policing of the Zone shall be maintained by a 
single police force . . . recruited as far as possible from inhabitants of the Zone,”’ § 
and ‘“‘the Committee of Control shall have the power of deportation in the case of 
persons . . . whose presence in the Zone constitutes a threat to public order.” * 


1See Department of State Press Release, the period of Spanish control from 1940 which 


No. 771, October 17, 1945, p. 1. Signatories 
to the decisions of the Conference included 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, USSR, Belgium, Netherlands, Por- 
tugal and Sweden. Spain withdrew from uni- 
lateral occupation and communicated its ad- 
herence to the Conference. 

2 While the United States representative, 
Mr. Villard, was a signatory to the Final Act 
of the Conference, Article 3 of the Anglo- 
French Agreement “invited” the United 
States and the Soviet Union.‘‘ . . . to col- 
laborate in the provisional regime of the 
Tangier Zone,” and this invitation the United 
States accepted on September 22, 1945. 

; 3 The Committee of Control was authorized 
in Article 6 to abrogate any laws made under 


were contrary to provisions in the Statute of 
1923. For present laws and regulations of the 
Tangier Zone, see Official Bulletin of the Ad- 
ministration of the Zone of Tangier. 

4 Department of State Press Release No. 
771, Article 7 (a), p. 8. 

5 Ibid., Article 4 p. 6, authorized the with- 
drawal of all Spanish military forces, to be 
completed by October, 1945, and any mili- 
tary establishment not evacuated by that 
date should become the property of the ad- 
ministration of the Tangier Zone. 

6 Jbid., Article 7 (d), p. 9. Until the force 
has been constituted provision was made 
whereby a police force would be supplied by 
the French and Sherifian Governments. 
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Other important provisions of the Agreement included the composition of the 
International Legislative Assembly, which in addition to local representatives in- 
clude nationals from the following countries: Spain, France, United Kingdom, 
United States, USSR, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Portugal; it was further 
stated that until the Legislative Assembly is constituted, “its powers shall be exer- 
cised in cases of urgency by the Committee of Control.” 7 

It was also decided that, under Article 2, not later than six months after the es- 
tablishment of the provisional regime, ‘‘the French Government will convoke a 
Conference at Paris of the following powers; United States, Belgium, United King- 
dom, Ireland, Spain, France, Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, USSR,” and, subject 
to the approval of the peace treaties, Italy.® 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


Formed at the Evian Conference in July, 1938, by 31 of the 32 participating states, 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees for the first five years of its existence 
was charged with responsibility for 1) persons in Germany and Austria who had to 
emigrate on account of political opinions, religious beliefs or racial origin and 2) per- 
sons in this category who had left their country of origin but had not yet settled 
permanently elsewhere.! Involuntary migrants from the Sudeten area were added to 
the scope of the Committee’s work after the annexation of that territory to Germany. 
Prior to the outbreak of the war, approximately 240,000 out of 400,000 refugees were 
settled. 

At the initiative of the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, a revised Constitution was adopted at the Fourth Plenary Session, August 
15 to 17, 1944, by which the mandate of the Committee was extended to “‘all persons, 
wherever they may be, who, as the result of events in Europe, have had to leave, or 
may have to leave, their countries of residence because of the danger to their lives or 
liberties on account of their race, religion or political beliefs,’’ and the functions of 
the Committee were ‘‘to preserve, maintain and transport persons within this man- 
date by negotiations with governments, cooperation with UNRRA, the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees of the League of Nations, the ILO and other international 
organizations.” 

All of the 36 governments who subscribed to the Constitution share in the admin- 
istrative budget, but the operational budget of $5,000,000 annually is underwritten 
by the United States and United Kingdom, whose joint approval is required for new 
projects. Voluntary contributions to this budget as of December, 1946, had been 
received from France, Belgium, Canada, Norway, and Switzerland. 

On July 16, 1946, the nine-country Executive Committee extended the mandate 
of the Committee (which hitherto had been applied to a) German and Austrian 
refugees of Nazi persecution, b) Spanish Republican refugees, and c) stateless per- 
sons denationalized by action of their home governments) to include emigration 
services on behalf of non-repatriable refugees of Germany, Austria and Italy. 

Under these various mandates, the Intergovernmental Committee has provided 
services as follows: 1) legal and political protection, including both direct interven- 
tion on behalf of individuals to governments and the development and acceptance 
by fifteen governments of a new international travel document, based on the ‘‘ Nan- 
sen” passport, for refugees of World War II; 2) maintenance grants, usually adminis- 
tered through voluntary agencies to refugees in countries in which UNRRA does 


7 Department of State Press Release No. provided by Miss Martha Biehle, American 
771, Article 7 (b), p. 8. Resident Representative of the Intergovern- 
8 Ibid., Article 2, p. 6. mental Committee on Refugees, 1344 Con- 
1The information in this summary was necticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
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not operate or to individuals not eligible for UNRRA assistance; 3) emigration and 
resettlement services including special negotiations with countries willing to receive 
refugees as well as special assistance of various sorts to the refugees themselves. 
Resident representatives are maintained in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, the Middle East (Cairo), Switzerland, Germany, Austria and the 
United States, and in 1946 the Committee sent a special mission to China to survey 
the problems of refugees under its mandate in that area. 

Beginning in November, 1945, the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, as 
the result of the suggestion of the United Kingdom delegate, worked in cooperation 
with the United Nations on refugee problems, participating in a special conference 
in April and May, 1946, of the Economic and Social Council’s Special Committee on 
Refugees and Displaced Persons, from which emerged the first draft of the constitu- 
tion of the International Refugee Organization, which, it is assumed, will take over 
as part of its activities the functions and program of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee. 

The Sixth Plenary Session of the IGC was held in London on December 16, 1946, 
at which time the budgetary requirements of the organization (which on January 1, 
1947, took over the operations of the High Commissioner for Refugees of the League 
of Nations) were discussed in the light of the probability that the International 
Refugee Organization would be in operation before the end of 1947. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Twenty-seven governments having substantial interests in cotton, as exporters or 
importers, were represented at the fifth meeting of the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee (ICAC) in Washington, from May 7 to 14, 1946.1 ICAC was es- 
tablished by the International Cotton Meeting of 1939 * for the purpose of recom- 
mending steps to achieve international agreement on the regulation of world cotton 
supplies in relation to demand, so as to eliminate problems and difficulties presented 
by a world surplus of cotton. Governments represented at the May meeting were 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Greece, Great Britain, India, Iran, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Turkey, USSR, the United States, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

A review of the world cotton situation, and the continued need for international 
arrangements dealing with world cotton problems, were the major items under dis- 
cussion at the fifth ICAC meeting. The Committee’s final resolution * found that 
1) “although the world cotton situation is currently undergoing improvement, a 
substantial surplus of cotton still exists,” 2) the situation should ‘‘be kept under 
continuous review,” 3) ‘‘the study of proposals for international collaboration in 
respect to the world cotton surplus should be pursued,” and 4) ‘‘a medium should 
be provided for the consideration of current international cotton problems.” To- 
wards this end, the Committee voted to establish as a formal and permanent or- 
ganization an Executive Committee, composed equally of members representing 
cotton exporting and importing countries, to function during the interim periods of 
its sessions. Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, Great Britain, India, Peru, and the United States were designated as its 
members, to serve until the next meeting of ICAC. 

The Executive Committee was directed to establish a secretariat with head- 
quarters in Washington, to draw up a budget not exceeding $50,000 for the fiscal 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XIV, (May 3 Complete text of resolution can be found 
26, 1946), pp. 887-9. in Department of State, Bulletin, XIV, pp. 


2 September 5 to 9, 1939, Washington,D.C. 888-9. 
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year beginning July 1, 1946, funds for which were to come from $2,500 initial con- 
tributions from each member-state, to recommend a basis for contributions by 
member governments in future years, and to fix the date and place for the next 
meeting of ICAC. The Executive Committee was further directed ‘‘to establish 
practical cooperation with the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and with other international organizations concerned with the world cotton 
situation. ’’¢ 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
See Food and Agriculture Organization, p. 122. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
See United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, p. 130. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
See World Health Organization, p. 134f. 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


The third meeting of the International Rubber Study Group, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of France, the Netherlands, Great Britain, and the 
United States, to discuss common problems arising from the production and con- 
sumption of rubber, took place at The Hague from November 25 to 28, 1946.1 

The Rubber Study Group was set up in September, 1944, by a joint announce- 
ment of the original three members, the Netherlands, Great Britain and the United 
States, as an informal study group, based upon no formal agreement. Its purposes 
are the consideration and discussion of problems of mutual concern relating to rub- 
ber — synthetic, natural and reclaimed. The Group has no powers and cannot make 
joint recommendations; its sole function is to assemble factual material which is 
then made available to all governments interested in rubber problems. 

Studies of the prospective world rubber situation were presented to the group on 
behalf of the participating governments at the Hague meeting. These included the 
latest information on the United States synthetic industry and reports on conditions 
in the Far East. As a result of these reports it was estimated that the world need for 
crude rubber in 1947 would be 1,700,000 tons whereas expected production would 
total only 1,200,000 tons.? 

The question of the expansion of the Group’s membership also was considered, 
particularly in the light of the work of the Preparatory Committee of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employment, which recommended the extension of 
commodity study groups. Participating delegations agreed to recommend to their 
respective governments that membership on the Rubber Study Group be open to all 
countries substantially interested in the production and consumption of rubber. 


4“Final Resolution of the Fifth Meeting 1 Department of State, Register of Visitors, 
of the International Cotton Advisory Com- No. 228, December 9, 1946. 
mittee,”” Department of State, Bulletin, XIV, 2Statement of John L. Collyer, N. Y. 
p. 889. Times, December 13, 1946. 
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INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF 
AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 


The First International Conference on Private Air Law held at Paris in 1925 
adopted a resolution providing for the creation of the International Technical Com- 
mittee of Aerial Legal Experts, usually referred to as CITEJA. This committee of ex- 
perts acted on their own responsibility and their respective governments were free 
to approve or reject their conclusions at international conferences.! The committee 
was organized and held its first sessions at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris 
in May, 1926, with twenty-eight countries participating. Its initial working schedule 
covered the establishment of a program dealing with subjects pertaining to private 
air law to be studied by commissions of experts, preparation of texts of international 
conventions on legal subjects for consideration at periodic international conferences, 
and maintenance of the principle of the progressive elaboration of a single interna- 
tional code of private air law.? 

The United States was not a participant at the time of the committee’s organiza- 
tion, but a congressional resolution was adopted in 1931 authorizing an annual ap- 
propriation toward the expenses of the committee and in 1932 United States experts 
were appointed to serve on the committee. Beginning with the sessions in September, 
1935, the United States members of CITEJA have participated in all of the sessions 
of the committee and of the various commissions.* 

The first session of CITEJA to be held since the outbreak of the war was the 
fourteenth Plenary Session, convened in Paris from January 22 to 29, 1946. Thirty- 
four states were represented, a number which far exceeded the pre-war attendance of 
from fifteen to twenty countries. Impetus to CITEJA attendance was given by the 
International Civil Aviation Conference held in Chicago in November and Decem- 
ber 1944, during which it was recommended that the countries represented should 
give consideration to the resumption of CITEJA sessions and to the appointment of 
legal experts to CITEJA meetings.‘ 

During the January meetings, several projects were completed and resulting inter- 
national conventions were adopted by the Organization. Four Commissions are re- 
sponsible for developing the projects of CITEJA. 

After discussion as to the feasibility of close cooperation between CITEJA and 
PICAO, a resolution was adopted agreeing in principle to liaison with PICAO and 
suggesting that PICAO call conferences in order to give consideration to CITEJA 
draft conventions, while at the same time leaving the conference open to the largest 
possible number of states.’ It was felt that such a move would speed action on draft 
conventions and avoid criticism that CITEJA projects do not fully take into con- 
sideration the problems of air transport carriers. In addition, the resolution provided 
for study by the Secretariats of CITEJA and PICAO of the eventual incorporation 
of CITEJA within the framework of the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
a permanent organization under the Chicago Civil Aviation Convention.* 

Several proposed conventions were considered at the January Session, including 
one which conferred upon CITEJA the power to interpret private air law conventions 
as adopted at international conferences on private international air law, and to pre- 
pare texts of application pertaining to such conventions. Opposition was raised on the 
ground that interpretation of conventions was principally a matter for decision by 


1Latchford, Stephen. “Private Interna- tional Air Law: Fourteenth Plenary Session 
tional Air Law,”” Department of State, Bul- of CITEJA”’, Department of State, Bulletin, 


letin, XII, p. 11. XIV, p. 835. 
2 Ibid., p. 11. 5 Ibid., p. 836. 
3 Ibid., p. 11-12. 6 Ibid., p. 837. 


*Latchford, Stephen. “Private Interna- 
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courts in appropriate cases and not a function to be executed by an international 
drafting committee. After considerable amendments to the proposal, CITEJA was 
authorized to make recommendations on the interpretation of any international 
regulation on air law if requested by the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization or by the International Commission for Air Navigation. It was em- 
phasized that CITEJA would act only in a consultative capacity and its recom- 
mendations would not have binding force.’ 

CITEJA also adopted a proposed statute, in the form of a proposed international 
convention, which provided that the establishment of CITEJA should be on a per- 
manent basis; that French should be the official language although documents should 
be published in English, French, and Spanish; that the Organization should render 
opinions on questions of private international air law upon request; that quarters 
occupied by CITEJA should be inviolable and that personnel should be accorded 
the same privileges and ammunities held by corresponding personnel in other public 
international organizations.® 

Items on the agenda for the July, 1946, sessions of CITEJA commissions included 
1) liability of air transport operators in the event of aerial collisions, 2) authority of 
judgments concerning the extent to which the courts of the various countries would 
enforce foreign judgments of conventions on private international air law, 3) a pro- 
posal conferring certain arbitral powers upon CITEJA, 4) global limitation of liabil- 
ity, 4) legal status of the commander and the navigating personnel regarding the 
form of contracts of employment and matters of discipline and safety of person or 
property, 5) the question whether the value of postal matter should be taken into 
consideration in making awards on connection with the salvage of aircraft, 6) tourist 
aircraft, and 7) the practice of abandonment.® 

The work of the fifteenth Plenary Session of the CITEJA held in Cairo in Novem- 
ber, 1946 dealt, among other matters, with further consideration of relations with 
PICAO; study and discussion of commission reports on title register and mortgages, 
collisions, revision of the Warsaw Convention, general average, leasing and charter- 
ing, legal status of the commander, remuneration for assistance; organization of 
the commissions; communications and miscellaneous questions.'® 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 


Established in 1932 by the Madrid Radio-telegraph Conference as a successor to 
the International Telegraph Union, the International Telecommunications Union 
held a meeting in Moscow September 28 to discuss necessary revisions to be made 
in the Madrid Convention, and to hold informal preliminary discussions prior to the 
calling of a World Telecommunications Conference.'! Delegates were present from 
China, France, USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the Union at the present time is that meetings have 
taken place every five years with only a general administration bureau in Bern, 
under the aegis of the Swiss Government, which lacks any powers of regulation, and 
therefore, many problems which arise in the interim between conferences are not 
effectively disposed of. 


7 Latchford, Stephen. “Private Interna- Francis Colt de Wolf, ‘‘Telecommunications 
tional Air Law: Fourteenth Plenary Session in the New World.” Yale Law Journal, Aug- 
of CITEJA”, Department of State, Bulletin, ust, 1946. (Mr. de Wolf is Chief, Telecom- 


XIV, p. 837. munications Division, Department of State 
8 Ibid., p. 838. and headed the American delegation to the 
® Ibid., p. 839 Moscow Conference.) 


10 Agenda of the Fifteenth Session of 
CITEJA. 
1 For general background on the ITU, see 


2 Department of State Press Release 795, 
November 8, 1946, p. 3. 
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A report of the Temporary Transport and Communications Commission consider- 
ing the problem of bringing the ITU into relationship with the United Nations 
stated: “‘As concerns the ITU, it is agreed that its organization is lacking any per- 
manent governing body. Its charter should be somewhat modified. . . . and the 
Commission hopes a conference will be convened soon to that effect. . . .” * Acting 
on this mandate from the Economic and Social Council, the conference at Moscow 
made proposals providing for the reorganization of the Union by suggesting the es- 
tablishment of an Administrative Council, composed of fifteen persons, a permanent 
Secretariat, and a Central Frequency Registration Board with advisory powers to 
coordinate the interchange of short wave broadcast programs between countries.‘ 
It was also decided that a World Telecommunications Conference would be held 
on July 1, 1947. 


PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD 


Established by the Geneva Convention of 1925 for the purpose of supervising the 
opium trade, the Permanent Central Opium Board consists of eight independent 
persons chosen for their technical qualifications, impartiality and independence. 
Governments are required to submit to the Board quarterly or annual statistics con- 
cerning the production, manufacture, stocks, import and export of raw materials 
covered by the Convention.! 

As originally set up, the Board, after receiving information concerning the accu- 
mulation of drugs, could ask a state that had accumulated large quantities to furnish 
an explanation through the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. It was 
further possible for the Board to recommend to the League Council that no future 
exports of the substances covered by the Convention should be made to the country 
concerned until the situation was corrected. If it so desired, such a country could 
bring the matter before the Council of the League.? 

Close liaison between the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Super- 
visory Body, established by the narcotics limitation convention of 1931 to draw up 
annual statements of the requirements of all countries for narcotic drugs, has con- 
tinued until the present. The Supervisory Body examines estimates which it receives 
from the Board and if estimates are not submitted by the states, it does the work in- 
sofar as possible; it may not amend the estimates, however, without the consent of 
governments concerned. 

By necessity drug control work was cut short by the war; records and key per- 
sonnel of the Permanent Central Opium Board were transferred in February, 1941, 
to Washington; the Board thereafter met at regular intervals in London and con- 
tinued to collect statistics and estimates in the Western Hemisphere, although there 
was a sharp decline in the number of reports received. 

Meeting in London during September, 1942, the Board attempted to carry on the 
current narcotic drug services and initiate preparatory work for the post-war period. 
It planned to ensure the drug supplies urgently needed for medical relief in devas- 
= areas while at the same time preventing illicit traffic and spread of drug 

diction. 

With the dissolution of League machinery, and as a result of a recommendation by 
the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, a Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs was formally established by the Economic and Social Council at its first 
session.’ In accordance with paragraph 5 of the resolution adopted by the Economic 

* United Nations Economic and Social 1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, no- 
Council, Document E/42, May 20, 1946. 9, September 30, 1946, p. 11. 


* Department of State Press Release 795, 2 Ibid. 
p. 4. 8 Tbid., p. 13. 
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and Social Council in February, 1946, the Commission was authorized to take action 
regarding an invitation to the Permanent Central Opium Board to name a represen- 
tative to sit in on the Commission without the privilege of voting.‘ 

Following transfer of the functions of the League concerning narcotics control to 
the United Nations; the Board is to present an annual report on its work to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, containing statistics, information, and explanations which 
the Board receives, and statements regarding the Board’s supervision of the interna- 
tional opium trade on the basis of information supplied by the governments. These 
reports and statements will give an indication as to the efficiency of the system of 
international control under the 1925 and 1931 Conventions.‘ 

In accordance with a resolution of the Economic and Social Council on October 3, 
1946, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs was invited to advise the Council on the 
procedure by which appointments will be made to the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. The Commission recommended that a procedure similar to that instituted 
by the League of Nations be followed under the new system.*® 

Activities of the Permanent Central Opium Board during the past two years (1945 
and 1946) included periodical reviews of information received from governments, the 
examination of special cases, and a survey of the general situation in which it noted a 
decline in the number of reports submitted, although information indicated that 
there will be a substantial increase in subsequent years. The Board made a particu- 
lar study of Germany and Japan, emphasizing the responsibility of the occupying 
powers and pointing out that its own international control is dependent upon their 
cooperation since the Board possesses only a supervisory capacity; it appealed to 
the Military Governments to re-establish control and furnish information required 
under the Conventions with respect to national conditions. Because the Board has 
not yet obtained statements from the Allied Control Authority in Berlin, although 
some information has been received from military authorities in the American, 
British, and French zones, it suggested that there should be a centralized narcotics 
control system in Germany, or at least some coordinated control, which could 
collect and transmit information and enforce drug control.’ 


UNITED MARITIME CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 


International cooperation regarding maritime problems was extended during the 
exigencies of war with the establishment of the United Maritime Authority which, 
as a wartime shipping organization, controlled the activities of ninety percent of the 
world’s non-Axis tonnage.'! With the termination of United Maritime Authority 
controls, transitional machinery was set up to ensure transportation of UNRRA and 
other rehabilitation cargoes. 

The United Maritime Consultative Council was established as a successor to the 
United Maritime Authority and was authorized to remain in existence from March 
until October, 1946.2 Its activities during this transitional period included 1) arrange- 
ments for dry cargo from the United States and Canadian loading areas, 2) arrange- 
ments for dry cargo from other loading areas, 3) periodic discussions for the purpose 
of exchanging information in order to facilitate the formulation of policies, and 4) 


4 Morlock, George A. ‘‘ International Con- 7 Document E/C.S.7/38, December 5, 
trol of Dangerous Drugs,’ Department of 1946, pp. 2-8. ; 
State, Bulletin, XV, p. 888. 1 United Maritime Consultative Council 


5 Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Docu- Document 2/44, Second Session, October 
ment E/C.S.7/4, November 18, 1946, p. 24-30, 1946, p. 1. 
13-15. 2UMEB Document 4/16, February 11, 
6 Document E/C.S.7/55, December 11, 1946, Part C. 
1946, p. 8. 
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the study and consideration of any problems in the international shipping field for 
the purpose of making recommendations to member governments. In addition, a 
Contributory Nations Committee was established, consisting of representatives of 
nations contributing tonnage to provide shipping space for relief and rehabilitation 
programs from the United States and Canada, and a Coordinating and Review 
Committee was set up in London to consider UNRRA’S requirements for loading in 
areas other than the United States and Canada.* 

In June, 1946, the Economic and Social Council asked the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council for its views on the possibility of establishing an international or- 
ganization in the shipping field to handle technical matters. The Council at that time 
established a working committee in London to study the problem.‘ 

The United States invited the United Maritime Consultative Council to meet in 
Washington from October 24 to 30, 1946, to conclude its second and final session. 
Nations represented at the meeting were Australia, Brazil, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, and the United States, while 
Yugoslavia sent an observer.* After reviewing the reports on the restoration of nor- 
mal processes of international shipping, the Council considered a draft plan for a 
permanent organization in the maritime field, prepared by a committee established at 
the first session of the Council. 

In response to a request by Trygve Lie (Secretary-General of the United Nations) 
for the views of the United Maritime Consultative Council regarding a world-wide 
intergovernmental shipping organization, the Council stated that it had agreed 
to recommend to its member governments the establishment of a permanent shipping 
organization to consider matters other than those which would be suitable for settle- 
ment through the processes of international shipping business. The Council also 
recommended the establishment of a Provisional Maritime Consultative Council.® 

The Agreement for the Provisional Maritime Consultative Council provided that 
the Provisional Council should be formulated as a temporary organization pending 
the establishment of a permanent inter-governmental agency in the maritime field.? 
As enumerated in the Agreement the purposes of the Provisional Council include the 
facilitation of the removal of all unnecessary restrictions by governments affecting 
shipping engaged in international trade, the general adoption of the highest practi- 
cable standards in matters concerning maritime safety and navigation, consideration 
of any shipping problems of an international character which may be referred to 
the Council by the United Nations, and exchange of information pertaining to 
matters under consideration by the Council.® 

It was further provided that the functions of the Provisional Maritime Consulta- 
tive Council should be consultative and advisory and should include the authority 
to make recommendations on any matter within its scope, 2) to consider and make 
recommendations on matters within its scope upon the request of any organ of the 
United Nations or other inter-governmental specialized agency, and 3) to advise 
on matters relating to the draft constitution for a permanent inter-governmental 
maritime organization. 

A Draft Convention for a permanent Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization was approved by the second session of the United Maritime Consul- 
tative Council for recommendation to the member governments, and through them 


3UMEB Document 4/16, February 11, 6 Ibid., p. 2. 

1946, Parts A and B. 7UMCC Document 2/35, October 30, 
* Department of State, Bulletin, XV,p.817. 1946, p. 1. 
5 UMCC Document 2/44, Second Session, 8 Ibid. 

October 24-30, 1946, p. 1. 
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to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations.* As considered in the 
Draft Agreement, the Organization would consist of an Assembly, a Council, a 
Maritime Safety Committee, other subsidiary organs which may be established by 
the Organization, and a Secretariat.!® 

Its functions would be consultative and advisory, and its purposes would be 1) to 
provide machinery for cooperation among governments in the field of governmental 
regulation relating to technical matters of all kinds affecting shipping engaged in 
international trade, 2) to encourage the removal of all forms of discriminatory action 
and restrictions by governments affecting shipping engaged in international trade, 
3) to provide for the consideration by the Organization of any shipping problems 
of an international character that may be referred to it by the United Nations, and 
4) to provide for exchange of information among governments on matters under con- 
sideration by the Organization." It is specified that the Organization shall be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations, in accordance with Article 57 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, as the specialized agency in the field of shipping. 

On November 21, 1946, the government of the United States notified the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of its acceptance of membership in the Provisional 
Maritime Consultative Council in accordance with the procedure determined by the 
second session of the United Maritime Consultative Council.” 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The Universal Postal Union, the most widespread of international associations, is 
composed of all nations of the world. Established by international convention, it 
was first set up in 1874 by representatives of national postal administrations.’ De- 
tails of the Union are worked out in a series of “arrangements” and “réglements”; 
members of the organization propose amendments to the documents mentioned and 
discussion then takes place in the Congress.? 

The central office of the Union, located at Berne, is called the International Bu- 
reau. Its functions include 1) collection, coordination, and distribution of informa- 
tion on subjects which may be of interest to the International Postal Service; 2) 
circulation of amendments concerning the Acts of the Congress; 3) notification of 
changes which have been adopted; and 4) the study and drafting of documents 
which the Convention “‘arrangements”’ and “‘réglements’”’ require. In addition, it 
acts as a clearing house in the settlement of accounts connected with the Inter- 
national Postal Service.* The International Bureau has, however, no executive 
power, but must follow the instructions of the Congress. For the most part, the 
UPU only considers the postal charges to be levied upon the public for articles sent 
through the post, and payment to be made by nations to each other in order to cover 
the services rendered by their postal officials in connection with mails in transit.‘ 

In its Second Session the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
directed that the Secretary-General call a meeting of postal experts designated by 
United Nations Members governments, with the purpose of drafting propositions 
by which the Universal Postal Union would be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations.‘ An agreement to that effect was formulated in December, and will 

®UMCC Document 2/29, October 30, 3 Ibid. 

1946. * Ibid., p. 2. 
10 Ibid., p. 2-3. 5 The Economic and Social Council of the 
11 Tbid., p. 1. United Nations: Report to the Secretary of State 


12 Department of State, Bulletin, XV, p. by the Honorable John G. Winant, Depart- 
1002 ment of State Publication 2600 (the United 


1 PICAO document 1710, EC/16, 25/5/46, States and the United Nations, Report 
p. 1. Series 3). 
2 Ibid. 
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be considered by the Congress of the Universal Postal Union, which is slated to 
meet in Paris on May, 1947. Other matters to be discussed by the Congress include 
the possibility of a regional conference to arrange for the resumption of “all up” air 
mail services in Europe, and discussion of a closer liaison between the International 
Bureau and PICAO.® 


* PICAO document 1710, EC/16, 25/5/46, p. 2. 





V. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 


The Arab League, composed of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Transjordan, Saudi- 
Arabia, and Yemen, was established by the pact signed by these states on March 22, 
1944.1 According to the pact, which may be regarded as the League’s constitution, 
the League has as its purpose to strengthen relations between the member-states, 
to coordinate their policies in order to achieve cooperation between them, and to 
safeguard their independence and sovereignty. With due regard to the “ organiza- 
tion and circumstances of each state,’’ cooperation is to be effected specifically on 1) 
economic and financial affairs: commercial relations, customs, currency, and ques- 
tions of agriculture and industry; 2) communications: railroads, roads, aviation, 
navigation, telegraphs and posts; 3) cultural affairs; 4) nationality, passports, visas, 
extradition, and execution of judgments; 5) social affairs; and 6) health affairs, 

The pact provides for the creation of a League Council, a general secretariat, 
and a series of special committees dealing with each of the League’s functions out- 
lined above. Delegations from the member-states, each possessing one vote, make 
up the Council, which is required to meet in ordinary session twice a year in March 
and October. Upon the request of two member states, the Council meets in ex- 
traordinary session. Abdul-Rahman Azzam Pasha of Egypt was appointed Secre- 
tary-General of the League at the time of the signing of the pact, and Cairo was 
chosen as the League’s permanent seat, although the Council may assemble “at any 
other place it may designate.’’* The Council was assigned the task of determining 
the League’s relationship with “international bodies to be created in the future in 
order to guarantee peace and regulate economic and social relations,” e.g.: the 
United Nations and its subsidiary and specialized agencies.‘ 

Membership in the League, according to Article 1, is open to any independent 
Arab state, while an annex to the pact provided for the appointment of an Arab 
representative from Palestine by the Council, to take part in its work. Delegates 
from non-member Arab states may be permitted to participate in the work of the 
League’s committees. Last spring representatives from Spanish Morocco were sent 
to a meeting of the League’s cultural sub-committee.® 

The Third Session of the Council was held in Cairo from March 25 to April 14, 
1946. At this Session the Council voted to support Egypt’s ‘‘national demands’’ for 
the withdrawal of British troops from Egyptian territory at an early date, and ex- 
pressed approval of a proposal to grant common citizenship to Arabs of all Arab 
states.® 

An extraordinary Session of the Council dealing mainly with the Palestine ques- 
tion met at Bludan, Syria, from June 8 to June 13, 1946. Many of its decisions were 
kept secret, but a ten-point program concerning Palestine was released. Major items 
on this program were the formation of a special Palestine Committee of Arab 
League States and of a new Palestine Arab Supreme Executive Committee headed 

1 Pact of the Arab League, The Arab Office, Arab League As A Regional Arrangement," 


Washington, D. C. Text may also befoundin The American Journal of International Law, 
The American Journal of International Law,  v. 40, (October, 1946) pp. 756-777. 


v. 39 (1945), Documents Section, p. 266. 5 Arab News Bulletin (Arab Office, Wash- 
2 Ibid., Article 2. ington, D. C.), July 1, 1946. 
3 Article 10. 6 Ibid., February 15, 1946. 
4 Article 3. Also see M. Khadduri ‘The 
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by Jamal al-Husseini, while it was also agreed to raise a one million pound fund to 
recover Palestine land from Jews, and to recommend that Arabs selling land to Jews 
or aiding Jewish immigration be subject to repressive action by Arab states.” De- 
mands were also made for the demobilization of Zionist forces, and it was reported 
that among the secret resolutions adopted were proposals to arm Palestine Arabs 
unless Britain disarmed the Jews, and forcibly to halt Jewish immigration.* In 
addition to its Palestine program, the Council Session at Bludan reiterated the Arab 
League’s support for Egypt’s position vis-A-vis Britain, and resolved to work for the 
independence of Libya and of other Arab countries.* 

During the past year, the Arab League has also been active in the diplomatic 
field. It sent notes to the United States and Great Britain opposing the recommenda- 
tions of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine, and another note 
to Great Britain urging the transfer of Palestine to a United Nations Trusteeship.!* 
The Secretary-General of the League also dispatched a telegram to the Paris Meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers demanding a united independent Libya and a 
plebiscite in that country to determine the preference of the inhabitants as to their 
future status." 


THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The Agreement formally establishing the Caribbean Commission was signed at 
Washington on October 20, 1946, by the United States, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and France.! The Commission has as its purpose to strengthen cooperation 
among the signatory powers and their dependencies in the area “with a view toward 
improving the economic and social well-being of the peoples of the territory.’’ * 
Together with its auxiliary bodies — the Caribbean Research Council and the West 
Indian Conference — the Caribbean Commission is an outgrowth of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, which was established in March, 1942. In Decem- 
ber, 1945, France and the Netherlands accepted invitations to become members of 
the Commission, and on July 15, 1946, the present agreement was first initialed.’ 
The four-power body, like its predecessor the Angio-American Commission, serves 
strictly in an advisory and consultative capacity, its main function being “to study, 
formulate and recommend . . . measures, programs, and policies with respect to 
social and economic problems, . . . make recommendations for the carrying into 
effect of all action necessary or desirable in this connection, [and to] . . . assist in 
coordinating local projects which have regional significance and to provide technical 
guidance.” ¢ 

Recognizing the desirability of cooperation with non-member governments in the 
Caribbean, the United Nations, and appropriate Specialized Agencies, the Agree- 
ment establishes regulations concerning such relationships. Non-member govern- 
ments in the area may be invited to participate in conferences or other meetings 
sponsored by the Commission, and consultations for the purpose of defining the 
relationship between the Commission and the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies dealing with social and economic matters are to be undertaken.’ The 
Agreement also provides for the appointment of a Secretary-General and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent central secretariat to be located in the Caribbean area. 


7 London Times, June 14, 1946. 1 For complete text of Agreement see Docu- 
8 New York Times, June 14, 1946. ments Section, this issue, p. 251. 
hf McKay, “The Arab League in World 2 Preamble to Agreement. 
Politics," Foreign Policy Reports, XXII 3 Caribbean Commission, Press Release, 
(November 15, 1946), p. 213. July 15, 1946. 
10 Ibid. 4 Agreement, Articles III and IV. 
New York Times, May 3, 1946. 5 Articles XVII and XVIII. 
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Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, in the British West Indies, was chosen as the site for the 
secretariat, and Lawrence W. Cramer, former Governor of the Virgin Islands, was 
appointed first Secretary-General of the Commission.* According to the agreement 
a member government may not withdraw from the Commission until after an 
initial period of five years.’ 

During the past year, two conferences were held under the auspices of the Com- 
mission. The second biennial session of the West Indian Conference met in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, from February 21 to March 13, 1946. This conference, the 
first to be sponsored by all four powers, was attended by representatives of the 
sponsoring states as well as delegates from fifteen dependencies in the Caribbean. It 
dealt with a wide range of subjects, including the improvement of health, education, 
and nutrition, the standardization of vital statistics, agricultural diversification, the 
development of efficient local manufacturing and handicrafts, and the extension of 
regional policy for human, plant and animal quarantine. Among the recommenda- 
tions made by the Conference were: 1) that a special conference devoted to industrial 
development, transportation, and trade within the Caribbean area be convened not 
later than February, 1947; 2) that the Commission publish a quarterly journal 
dealing with problems of the area, and a yearly bulletin devoted to research prob- 
lems in the Caribbean; and 3) that a Caribbean Tourist Trade Conference be spon- 
sored by the Commission later in the year to discuss regional tourist trade problems 
and to draw up an agreement for a permanent regional body dealing with the prob- 
lem.* The latter conference met in Brooklyn, New York, between October 1 and 7, 
1946, and in accordance with its terms of reference it drafted an agreement and 
by-laws for a Caribbean Tourist Development Association.* 

Dependencies represented at the two Conferences were British: Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, and 
Windward Islands; French: French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Martinique; Dutch: 
Curagao and Surinam; and American: Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, and Haiti sent delegates to the Tourist Conference. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Pan-American Union 

As an independent regional non-political organization, the Pan-American Union, 
with its headquarters in Washington, has functioned for over fifty years to develop 
cooperation in social, economic and cultural affairs among the American Republics. 

Engaged in such diverse fields of activity as industry, literature, arts, education, 
public health, agriculture, labor, finance, commerce, geography and history, ar- 
bitration and conciliation, the Union through its machinery makes investigations, 
does research, and prepares statistics and other information relating to problems of 
special interest to the American Republics.! 

The Union acts as a Permanent Secretariat for the International Conferences of 
American States and for the numerous technical conferences held under its auspices. 
In this connection, the Union prepares agenda, proposes rules of procedure, and 
keeps records and documents. 


6 Caribbean Commission, Press Releases, 
July 15 and October 30, 1946; Article XIV. 

7 Article XXI. 

8 Report of the West Indian Conference, 
Second Session, Department of State Publi- 
cation 2615, Conference Series 88. Charles 
W. Taussig, U. S. Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, has an excellent review of the work of 


the Conference and the Commission in Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1946. 

9 Report of the Conference Committee, Docu- 
ment 23, Caribbean Tourist Conference; 
Department of State, Bulletin, XV (October 
27, 1946), pp. 735-738. 

1Green, Philip Leonard. Pan-American 
Progress, passim. 
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Policies are determined by the Union’s Governing Board, headed by a Chairman 
elected by its members, who represent the twenty-one American Republics. Its ac- 
tivities are performed by the numerous specialized bodies under the Union’s aus- 
pices. The administering tasks of the Union’s program as a whole are carried on by a 
Director, an Assistant Director and their staff appointed by the Governing Board. 
Following the death of Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, who served the Union as Director for over 
twenty years, on December 5, 1946, Dr. Antonio Rocha of Colombia, Chairman of the 
Union’s Governing Board, announced that Dr. Pedro Alba, Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral, would serve as acting director.* 

At the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace held at Mexico 
City, 1945, a Resolution (IX) was passed recommending that the Inter-American 
System be consolidated, strengthened and reorganized; and towards achievement of 
this end, the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union was charged with the 
preparation of an organic pact. The Board was given the power to create new or- 
gans, eliminate or adapt existing ones, and, in general, “‘ provide for the consolida- 
tion and simplification of all other inter-American instruments in order that its [the 
System’s] action may be more effective.” * The draft pact, which was prepared by 
the Governing Board with the assistance of the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 
was to be ready, under the terms of Resolution [X of the Mexico City Conference, for 
submission to the Ninth International Conference of American States, originally 
scheduled to meet in Bogoté in December, 1946. However, the Conference was post- 
poned,‘ with no new date specified, and therefore the “Project of Organic Pact of 
the Inter-American System” which was completed and approved by the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union at the meeting of April 10, 1946, has not been 
accepted to date. 

The objective of the Inter-American System as set forth in Article IV of the Or- 
ganic Pact is ‘‘to seek the solution of political, juridical, economic, social and cul- 
tural problems by the cooperative action of the member States”. The following 
organs were specified to implement this purpose: 1) the Inter-American Assemblies, 
which include the International Conferences of American States, the Meetings of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, and special conferences, 2) 
the Pan-American Union, and 3) specialized Inter-American organizations. 

The International Conferences of American States are to be called every four 
years, the date to be determined by the Governing Board of the Union, to formulate 
policies and to determine structure and functions of Inter-American agencies.* The 
Meetings of Foreign Ministers are to be held annually to consider “situations and 
disputes of every kind that may disturb the peace and security of the American 
States.” * Special conferences may be called which require detailed study on prob- 
lems of a technical nature by the Governing Board, by the International Conferences 
of American States, or by the Meetings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

The Pan-American Union under the Organic Pact has the responsibility of acting 
as the central organ of coordination and promotion of the Inter-American System, 
with its Governing Board, composed of an ad hoc representative from each country, 
assigned : 1) the overall guiding and directing role within the Union: 2) functions re- 
lating to continental solidarity and security, “within the limitations imposed on 
it by the International Conferences;7 3) the task of facilitating effective collaboration 
between the Pan-American Union and the United Nations; and 4) formulation of the 


a New York Times, December 6, 1946, p. 1946, p. 277. 


5 Ibid., Article 7 of the Organic Pact. 


- Department of State, Bulletin, XII, p. 6 Ibid., Article 10. 


7 Article 26. 


‘Pan-American Union, Bulletin, May, 
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Pan-American Union’s budget, with power to determine the basis for the assignment 
for the quota of each government and in turn to control the fiscal maintenance of the 
specialized organizations, by receiving and distributing these quotas in accordance 
with agreements with the organizations. 

The Organic Pact has provided that the Director-General and Assistant Director 
are to be elected by the Governing Board for a single term of ten years and may not 
be succeeded by a person of the same nationality. Either may be removed for reasons 
of inefficiency by a vote of 24 of the members of the Governing Board. 

Dependent organs of the Governing Board include such agencies as the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, whose powers as outlined in the Organic 
Pact are to advise the Governing Board with respect to economic and social ques- 
tions and to undertake studies to promote social progress in the Americas. 

It was stated in the Report of the Subcommittee of the Governing Board in regard 
to the Inter-American Commission of Women, about whose status in its relation to 
the Union some controversy arose, that it ‘‘may be considered either as a specialized 
organization or as a possibly dependent organ of the Governing Board.” * 


Inter-American Economic and Social Council: The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, a dependent organ of the Pan-American Union’s Governing Board, 
was established by the Mexico City Conference in 1945 under Resolution IX, See- 
tion 7, to replace the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, 
created in 1939 as an emergency agency. Under its terms of reference the Council 
was empowered: “‘1) to carry out recommendations of the International Conferences 
of American States; 2) to serve as the coordinating agency for all official inter- 
American economic and social activities; 3) to promote social progress and the rais- 
ing of the standard of living for all of the American peoples; d) to undertake studies 
and other activities upon its own initiative or upon the request of any American gov- 
ernment; e) to collect and prepare reports on economic and social subjects for the 
use of the American republics; and f) to maintain liaison with the corresponding 
organ of the . . . [United Nations]” '° 

By April, 1946, the following committees of the Council had been formed: Pro- 
duction; Commerce; Transportation, Communications and Tourism; Finance and 
Development Credits; Social Problems and Labor; Coordination and Relations with 
other Inter-American and International Organizations; Administration; and a Spe- 
cial Committee on Enemy Property." 

The Council will be permanently organized by the Ninth International Conference 
of American States. 


Inter-American Development Commission: The Inter-American Development Com- 
mission was created by Resolution XIII of the Inter-American Financial Economic 
Advisory Committee (now replaced by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council) on June 17, 1940, for the purpose of promoting industrial development in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Commission, through its various subsidiary national 
commissions, sent technical missions to various countries to engage in investigations 
of an industrial and commercial nature in order to execute the economic program 
recommended at the Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 


8 For more information, see Communica- ion, Washington, 1946. 
tion by Minerva Bernardino, Chairman of 9 Department of State, Bulletin, March 4, 
the Inter-American Commission of Women, 1945, p. 342. 
which is annexed to the ‘Organic Pact of the 10 Tbid. 
Inter-American System,’’ Pan-American Un- 11 Tbid., April, 1946, p. 216. 
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Republics in 1942. During the war many restrictions on the production and exporta- 
tion of non-essential materials and machinery prevented the Commission from 
working on its industrial projects.” 

During 1946 a technical mission was sent to Paraguay to determine its forest 
wealth for commercial and industrial purposes, for example, and other missions were 
sent by the Commission to Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guatemala." 

At the Plenary Session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, it 
was recommended that the Second Conference of National Commissions of the 
Inter-American Development Commission take place in Montevideo. No specific 
date was set. 


Inter-American Defense Board 


The Inter-American Defense Board was created as a war agency in 1942 at the 
Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics in Rio de 
Janeiro, to provide for effective military collaboration among the American Repub- 
lics. 

Functioning under the auspices of the Pan-American Union, its terms of refer- 
ence * state that the Board, which was to meet in Washington, would consist of 
military, naval and air force technicians appointed by each of the Governments to 
study and recommend measures necessary for the defense of the Continent. 

Its organization consisted of a permanent Chairman, a Coordinator and a Secre- 
tary-General, the latter two to be appointed by the Chairman. In addition, the 
Board’s regulations provided for a Steering Committee consisting of three members 
representing Army, Navy and Aviation. The first meeting of the Board was con- 
vened on March 30, 1942, and from that time to 1944, the Board met on the average 
of once every two weeks at its headquarters in the War Department Building in 
Washington, D. C. 

Resolutions of the Board included recommendations on the following subjects: 
transit of military aircraft, inter-governmental exchange of military information, 
censorship, hemisphere air power, protection of merchant marine, security against 
sabotage, naval and air bases, anti-submarine defense, and the apprehension and 
elimination of clandestine telecommunications stations." 

It was resolved at the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace 
at Mexico City in 1945, “‘that the Inter-American Defense Board be continued as a 
permanent agency of Inter-American defense, in view of its contribution to the 
effective defense of the hemisphere against aggression.!7 

On May 6, 1946, the President of the United States in a message to Congress out- 
lined a program, which had the approval of the Inter-American Defense Board, of 
comprehensive military collaboration of the Americas, including the coordination of 
hemispheric defenses by such means as standardization of arms and equipment, by 
which American Republics could exchange non-standard equipment for newer 


12 Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee: Handbook of its Organi- 
zation and Activities 1939-1943, Washington, 
D. C., pp. 84-91. 

18 For the specific reports on particular 
countries made by the Commission, see Indus- 
trial Reports and Other Documents on Inter- 
American Cooperation, Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, Washington, D. C., 
1946, passim. 

4 “Report by J. Rafael Oreamuno on Cer- 


tain Aspects of the Recent Work of the Inter- 
American Development Commission,”’ Plen- 
ary Session of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, May 23, 1946, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

15 Resolution XX XIX of the Third Meet- 
ing of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. (1942). 

16 From information furnished by the De- 
partment of State. 

17 Department of State, Bulletin, XII, p. 
400. 
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equipment from the United States.!* The Inter-American Military Cooperation Act 
was unanimously approved by the House Foreign Affairs Committee on June 5, 1946, 


Pan-American Institute of Geography and History 


At the Fourth General Assembly of the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History and the Third Pan-American Consultation on Cartography, held at Caracas, 
Venezuela, from August 22 to September 1, 1946, the by-laws of the Institute’s 
Constitution were revised in toto by unanimous consent of the Assembly delegates, 
All of the American republics were represented at the Assembly of this Institute, 
which was created in 1928 by the Sixth International Conference at Havana, with 
the exception of Bolivia, the Dominican Republic and Honduras. Besides the official 
delegates, some forty governmental organizations and scientific societies sent del- 
egates.}* 

Among its responsibilities as reiterated at the Fourth General Assembly are: 1) to 
make studies looking to the clarification of frontier questions; 2) to initiate and co- 
ordinate investigations which require the cooperation of several countries in the 
problems which concern geography and history, and 3) to maintain a library of his- 
toric maps and documents relative to the Americas. 

The machinery of the Institute, as revised by the Fourth Assembly, consists of 
the following organs: a General Assembly, Governing Board, Executive Committee, 
Commissions and their Committees, National Sections and a General Secretariat. 

The General Assembly, the supreme deliberative organ, which formulates scien- 
tific, administrative and financial policy, is composed of one member appointed from 
each member State. The Governing Board, composed of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Chairmen of the National Sections, the Director and the Secretary-Gen- 
‘eral of the Institute, carries out the administrative functions of the Institute and 
formulates policy between Assemblies. The Executive Committee, a dependent organ 
of the Governing Board, meeting annually, acts as the central coordinating and ad- 
ministrative agency for the Institute’s activities. It is the Executive Committee’s re- 
sponsibility to appoint special committees as needed, to designate the Secretary- 
General, who is appointed for a 4-year term, and to determine the organization and 
regulations of the General Secretariat. 

The scientific activities of the Institute are carried on by its Commissions on 
Cartography, Geography and History. National Sections are created to “facilitate, 
coordinate and disseminate in their respective countries, studies of geography, his- 
tory and related sciences. .. . . “i 

Among the Assembly’s important decisions were: 1) authorization of a special com- 
mittee of the Commission on History to deal with the collection and application of 
data on the independence era; 2) authorization of another committee of the Commis- 
sion on History to deal with the collection of data and documentation pertinent to 
the History of the Americas; and 3) continuation of national quota payments on 
the same basis as in the past, pending discussion on this matter at the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of the American States. 


Pan-American Sanitary Bureau 

The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
was authorized by the Second International Conference of American States (1901-2), 
organized by the First Pan-American Sanitary Conference (1902), reorganized by 
the Sixth (1920), and up to the present has engaged in activities of wide scope in the 


18 New York Times, May 6, 1946. 
F 19 Pan-American Union, Bulletin, November, 1946, pp. 611-15. 
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field of public health problems of mutual interest to the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

Its functions are defined by the Pan-American Sanitary Code (1924), a treaty 
ratified by all 21 American republics, Article LV of which states as its purpose that 
“the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau shall be the central coordinating sanitary 
agency of the various Member Republics of the Pan-American Union and the general 
collection and distribution center of sanitary information . . .”” Under these terms 
of reference, the Sanitary Bureau 1) undertakes studies to stimulate and facilitate 
research on various health problems such as disease control, sanitary engineering, 
model health legislation, nursing, hospitals, public health training, etc, 2) receives, 
publishes and distributes information on vital statistics, etc., and 3) brings about 
exchanges of professors, medical and health officers and advisers of public health 
between the various American republics. 

The administration of the Sanitary Bureau is carried on by a Directing Council, 
composed of leading health experts of the American republics who are elected at each 
Pan American Sanitary Conference. All of the Republics are represented on the 
Council in rotation. Other organs of the Bureau include the following divisions: 
Statistical, Editorial, Fiscal, Library, Sanitary, Engineering, Nursing and Fellow- 
ship. The Bureau is supported by annual contributions from the 21 Republics in 
amounts proportional to population. The Mexico City Conference of American 
States in 1945 recommended an increase, due to requirements of new duties imposed. 

Pan-American Sanitary Conferences are held every four years, and on alternate 
four-year periods, Pan-American Conferences of National Directors of Health are 
held. The 12th Pan American Sanitary Conference is scheduled for January 12-24, 
1947, in Caracas, Venezuela. 

As a regional agency, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau has not only maintained 
cooperation in public health on a hemispheric basis, but has also expressed its will- 
ingness to participate in the United Nations, through its collaboration with the 
World Health Organization.** Some controversy arose at the International Health 
Conference in June 1946, over whether the Bureau would be maintained, upon the 
advent of WHO, as an autonomous regional agency, or whether it would become a 
dependent organ of WHO. 


* From information prepared and distrib- June, 1946. 
uted by the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 21 See this issue, p. 134. 








VI. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ALLIED CONTROL COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS 


Allied Commission for Austria 


After consideration of possible control machinery and zones of occupation in 
Austria, the European Advisory Commission agreed! that the Allied Control 
Machinery in Austria should consist of an Allied Council, an Executive Committee, 
and staffs appointed by the four governments concerned. The whole organization, 
composed of the governments of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, was known as the Allied Commission for Austria.? The purposes of 
the Allied Commission, as laid down by the European Advisory Commission, in- 
clude 1) the separation of Austria from Germany; 2) the establishment of a central 
Austrian administrative machine; 3) preparation for the establishment of a freely 
elected Austrian Government; and 4) facilitation of the administration of Austria.’ 

Four Military Commissioners (the Allied Council) exercise joint supreme au- 
thority in Austria with respect to matters affecting the whole of Austria. In addi- 
tion, each Military Commissioner exercises authority in the zone occupied by forces 
of occupation furnished by his Government.‘ 

The Allied Council were to act upon unanimous decisions affecting all of Austria 
and ensured a certain uniformity of action in the occupation zones.* The Executive 
Committee and Staffs advise and assist the Council. 

The first meeting of the Allied Council was held in September, 1945,* after a short 
delay caused by differing viewpoints of the British and American Commanders-in- 
Chief. The British (General Sir Richard McCreery) had wished to delay the estab- 
lishment of the Allied Council until Austria’s future had been discussed by the 
Foreign Secretaries of the Big Five, while General Mark W. Clark (United States) 
had pressed for immediate establishment.’ 

On October 20, 1945, the Allied Council recognized de facto the Provisional 
Government headed by Karl Renner. This Government had been established in 
Vienna on April 25, 1945, after the liberation of eastern Austria.* The Council 
retained control over the Ministeries and departments of the government. Other 
functions of the government, including approval of laws, were reserved to the 
Council. At this time Members of the Allied Council stated that one of the main 
duties of the Provisional Austrian Government would be to hold national elections 
by December, 1945, and to permit the functioning of a democratic press.* 

At a meeting on December 19, 1945, the Allied Council approved the new Austrian 
Coalition Cabinet, after revision of personnel by Chancellor Leopold Figli to meet 
Russian objections against three proposed members.?° 

During January, 1946, the Allied Council acted to permit a free exchange of sur- 
plus goods between the various zones, although each occupying force remained re- 


1 Release to the press, August 8, 1945. 6 New York Times, September 6, 1945, p. 7. 
2 “Control Machinery and Zones of Occu- 7 Ibid. 
pation in Austria,’’ Department of State, 8 New York Times, October 21, 1945, p. 1. 
Bulletin XIII, p. 221. ® Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 
3 Ibid. 612. 
4 Ibid. 10 New York Times, December 19, 1945, 
5 Ibid. p. 7. 
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sponsible for the feeding of its own zone." On March 25 the Council decided that 
the Austrian Government should be allowed to exchange diplomatic representatives 
with all countries except Germany and Japan.” 

After repeated demands that the Allied control of Austria be relaxed, a new con- 
trol plan was signed by the Members of the Council on June 28, 1946. The agree- 
ment conferred far more freedom to the Austrian Government than it had hitherto 

. Zonal restrictions on the movement of Austrian citizens and goods were 
removed and zonal boundaries were transformed into limit lines for the occupation 
troops. The Allied Council became a supervisory rather than an administrative body. 
Austrian laws, except for constitutional provisions, and international agreements, 
other than those of the four occupying powers, became effective after thirty-one 
days unless unanimously disapproved by the Allied Council. Any agreement made 
by the Austrian Government with any of the four occupying powers was exempted 
from the category of those requiring approval of the Council. As a result the way 
was opened for bilateral economic agreements between Austria and any one of the 
four other governments." 

In order to preserve internal economic stability, the new Control Agreement was 
modified by the Executive Committee on August 30, 1946, to make it possible for 
the Economic Directorate and Social Administration Directorate of the Commission 
to consider, make recommendations, and act on proposed alterations in prices and 
wages recommended by the Austrian authorities.“ 

Matters pending before the Commission include 1) discussion of a four year 
economic plan of the Austrian Government; 2) a plan for the transfer of certain 
functions of the Vienna Inter-Allied Command to the Vienna Municipality; 3) 
establishment of frontier and customs control services by the Austrian government; 
and 4) Austrian membership in the International Labour Office. 


Allied Control Commission For Bulgaria 


Under the terms of the armistice agreement between the United States, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom and Bulgaria, an Allied Control Commission was established in 
Bulgaria for the period of the armistice. Until the conclusion of hostilities against 
Germany the Commission was under the general direction of the Allied (Soviet) 
High Command with the participation of the United States and the United King- 
dom.' The Agreement further stipulated that the Allied Control Commission be em- 
powered to supervise demobilization of Bulgarian armed forces? and specify the 
time by which the Bulgarian government must undertake to return all valuables and 
goods removed during the war by Bulgaria from United Nations’ territory and be- 
longing to state, public, or cooperative organizations, enterprises, institutions, or 
individual citizens.* 

In July, 1945, the three governments agreed that there should be a revision of the 
procedures of the Allied Control Commissions in Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, 
taking into account the interests and responsibilities of the three participating gov- 
ernments.‘ 


1 New York Times, January 23, 1946, p. 13. 
2 Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, February 18/ March 3, 1946, p. 121. 

18 New York Times, June 29, 1946. 

4 Military Government in Austria, Report 
of the United States Commissioner, no. 10, 
August, 1946, p. 15. 

1 Armistice Agreement Between the United 
States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics and the United Kingdom, and 
Bulgaria, Department of State Publication 
2305 (Executive Agreement Series 437), Ar- 
ticle 18, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 

2 Ibid., Article 1 (d). 

8 Ibid., Article 11. 

4 Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 
160. 
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During August the Bulgarian government, on the basis of a recommendation of 
the Commission, postponed a general election scheduled for that month. This move 
followed protests by both Great Britain and the United States regarding conditions 
under which the elections were arranged.® 

Conflicts of opinion with respect to the Bulgarian elections reached a climax in 
September, 1946,* when Major-General Robertson, the American representative on 
the Allied Control Council, was directed by the United States Secretary of State 
(James F. Byrnes) to call a special meeting of the Commission to consider the pos- 
sibility of free elections for the Bulgarian Grand National Assembly on October 27, 
1946. Subjects to be considered at the suggested meeting were 1) freedom of the press, 
radio, and assembly for the Opposition, 2) non-interference of the militia except to 
maintain law and order, 3) release of political prisoners or consideration of express 
charges against them, and 4) elimination of the possibility of post election retalia- 
tion.’ It was also requested that all political leaders in Bulgaria be heard by the 
Commission regarding the coming elections. This proposed meeting met the opposi- 
tion of the Russian representative (Colonel-General Biryusov) who maintained that 
the Commission, under the armistice agreement, was not authorized to consider such 
questions.* 

The Draft Peace Treaty for Bulgaria stipulated that the Heads of the Diplomatic 
Missions in Sophia of the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the United States will 
represent the Allied and Associated Powers in dealing with the Bulgarian govern- 
ment in all matters concerning the execution of the treaty, for a period not to exceed 
18 months from the coming into force of the treaty.® 


Allied Control Commission For Hungary 


As a result of the armistice agreement with Hungary ' the Allied Control Commis- 
sion was set up to supervise and regulate armistice terms under the chairmanship of 
the representative of the Allied (Soviet) High Command and with participation of 
the United Kingdom and the United States.? The Commission was to be under the 
general direction of the Allied (Soviet) High Command during the period between 
the conclusion of the armistice and the conclusion of hostilities against Germany. 
The agreement empowered the Allied Control Commission to establish special or- 
gans, entrusting them with execution of functions. It was further stipulated that the 
seat of the Commission would be in Budapest.* 

Activities of the Commission included 1) supervision of Hungarian demobilization 
and the return of all valuables and materials removed during the war to Hungary 
from United Nations’ territory, 2) authorization of the export or expropriation of any 
form of property (including currency) belonging to Germany or her nationals, 3) 
supervision of the use and regulation of the work of industrial and transport enter- 
prises, and 4) regulation of Hungarian civil administration in the interests of security. 

At the Tripartite Conference at Berlin in July, 1945,‘ the three governments 
agreed, at the suggestion of the Soviet representatives on the Allied Control Com- 
missions in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, that there should be a revision of the 
procedures of the Allied Control Commissions in those countries. This revision was 


5 New York Times, August 26, 1945, p. 1. States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
6 Department of State Press Release, Sep- Republics and the United Kingdom, and Hun- 


tember 24, 1946. gary, Department of State Publication 
7 Department of State, Bulletin, XV, p. 2396 (Executive Agreement Series 456), 

818. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
8 Ibid., p. 821. 1945. 


® Draft Peace Treaty with Bulgaria, Article 2 Ibid., Article 18. 

33, Palais du Luxembourg, Paris, July 18, 3 Jbid., Annex to Article 18. 

1946. 4 Department of State, Bulletin, August 5, 
1 Armistice Agreement Between the United 1945, pp. 153-161. 
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undertaken with a view toward the interests and responsibilities of the three govern- 
ments on the basis of agreed proposals.® 

On March 2, 1946, the Government of the United States asked for tripartite con- 
sideration of the economic situation in Hungary in accordance with the obligations 
undertaken by the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
USSR.* Action on the proposal was delayed. 

On June 26, 1946, the United States representative on the Allied control authority 
proposed to the Coordinating Committee in Berlin that certain ex-enemy states in- 
cluding Hungary be made eligible for restitution of Hungarian property in occupa- 
tion zones in Germany and Austria. Quadripartite agreement through the Allied 
control authority must be obtained before a complete program of restitution can be 
accomplished, and the necessary agreement has not yet been obtained.’ 

Under the Draft Peace Treaty with Hungary it was provided that “for a period 
not to exceed 18 months from the coming into force of the present Treaty, the Heads 
of the Diplomatic Missions in Budapest of the USSR, the United Kingdom, and 
United States, acting in concert, will represent the Allied and Associated Powers in 
dealing with the Hungarian Government in all matters concerning the execution and 
interpretation of the present Treaty.® 


Allied Control Commission for Italy 


Under provisions of the armistice the Allied Control Commission for Italy was 
established on November 10, 1943, for the purpose of regulating and executing 
the terms of the armistice as directed by the Supreme Allied Commander.' Rome 
became the headquarters of the Commission on July 15, 1944, at the time the Italian 
Government returned to the capital. 

The Commission was divided into four sections and six independent subcommis- 
sions: 1) the Political Section, 2) the Economic Section, 3) the Administrative Sec- 
tion, 4) Regional Control and Military Government Section, 5) Navy Subcommis- 
sion, 6) Army Subcommission, 7) Air Subcommission, 8) War Material Subcommis- 
sion, 9) Telecommunication Subcommission, and 10) Prisoners of War and Displaced 
Persons Subcommission.? The Economic Section was further divided into subcom- 
missions on industry and commerce, labor, war factories, agriculture, food, public 
works and mines, finance, and internal transportation; while the Administrative 
Section was subdivided into divisions on the interior, public safety, public health, 
legal, education, property control, monuments, and fine arts.’ 

The Commission was reorganized in January, 1944, at which time the two offices 
of the Allied Military Government and the Allied Control Commission were com- 
bined and became known as the AMG/ACC in Italy.* The Allied Military Govern- 
ment functioned in the forward areas behind the Allied lines whereas the Allied 
Control Commission worked to restore Italian administration in territory more 
remote from the front line.* 

defined, the functions of the Allied Control Commission included the enforce- 
ment and execution of the instrument of surrender, regulation of the Italian Govern- 
ment to ensure conformity to the requirements of an Allied base of operations, and 
action as the organ through which the United Nations could express their policies.® 


5 Department of State, Bulletin, August 5, State Publication 2669 (European Series 17), 


1945, p. 160. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
6 Ibid., October 6, 1946, p. 638. 1946, p. 76. 
7 Ibid., October 27, 1946, p. 747. 2 [bid., p..77. 
8 Draft Peace Treaty with Hungary, Article 3 Tbid. 

34. Palais du Luxembourg, Paris, July 18, 4 Tbid., p. 78. 

1946. 5 Ibid. 


1 United States and Italy, Department of $ Ibid., p. 225, 
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The initial work of the Commission dealt with defascism and economic restoration. 
During this period, there was close collaboration between the government ministries 
and Allied Control Commission sub-commissions. Financial policy centered around 
the reopening of banks at the earliest moment, organization and support of the Bank 
of Italy, and strengthening of national credit.’ 

On January 30, 1945, the Combined Chiefs of Staff issued a directive outlining 
a new status for Italy which left the Allied Commission in an advisory capacity. 
The Political Section of the Commission was abolished. By this move, diplomatic 
relations were resumed by the Italian Government with Allied and neutral powers.® 
The Italian Government was left free to make appointments and to legislate without 
express consent of the Allied Commission.* The powers of the sub-commissions were 
diminished. 

The freeing of Italy’s foreign trade was announced on August 2, 1946, by the 
Allied Commission, with the result that other nations were permitted to deal directly 
with the Italian Government.'® 

Revised armistice terms in May, 1946, provided for the abolition of the Allied 
Commission and a Civil Affairs Agreement was concluded with Italy, covering the 
presence of American troops. This revision gave Italy more freedom to manage her 
own affairs.“ 


Allied Control Commission For Rumania 


Under Article 18 of the Armistice Agreement between the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States on the one hand, and Rumania on the other, signed 
at Moscow on September 12, 1944, an Allied Control Commission was established 
with its seat in Bucharest, to execute the Armistice terms. Among its functions were 
1) supervision of regular payments by Rumania required by the Allied Command, 
and authority to use “in case of need”’ industrial and transportation enterprises, 
fuel, food, power stations and other materials, and 2) supervision of the Rumanian 
civil administration with authority to issue instructions and orders “‘in the interests 
of the reestablishment of peacé and security.” ! 

Difficulties arose in 1945 over the formation of a suitable Rumanian Government 
which the Big Three could recognize and with which they could sign a peace treaty. 
On August 22, 1945, King Michael appealed, through the Allied Control Commission, 
for aid from the Big Three in the formation of a new government which would 
be in conformity with the stipulations laid down at the Crimea Conference.? The 
United States representative on the Allied Control Commission answered this plea 
in a communication stating United States’ willingness to consult with Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union on “the measures necessary to discharge the responsibilities 
set forth in the Yalta declaration. . . .”’* British representatives on the Com- 
mission also declared a willingness to begin such consultations,‘ but the Soviet Un- 
ion was unwilling, and when Premier Groza rejected the King’s request to resign and 





7 United States and Italy, Department of 
State Publication 2669 (European Series 17), 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1946, p. 229. 

8 Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 230. 

10 New York Times, August 3, 1945, p. 4. 

11 New York Times, May 23, 1946, p. 8. 

1 Armistice Agreement Between the United 
States of America the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom, and 
Rumania, Executive Agreement Series 490. 


See Articles 10 and 17. 

2 Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 
280. 

3 The decision of the Yalta Conference re- 
ferred to above is quoted as followr: ‘‘to form 
interim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in 
the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through free elections 
of governments responsible to the people.” 
Ibid. 

* New York Times, August 24, 1945, p. 5. 
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form a new government, the whole question arose as to what constituted a satisfac- 
tory government under the terms of the Crimea agreement.* 

On January 7, 1946, a reorganization of Rumania’s cabinet was achieved which 
included two members representing the Liberal and National Peasant parties. 
After submission of their names by the King to, and the subsequent acceptance by, 
the Allied Control Commissioners in Bucharest, the United States (and on the fol- 
lowing day Great Britain), extended diplomatic recognition to Rumania.* The 
United States note expressed the hope that the elections would be held by the end of 
April or early May. Mr. Hatiegnau, National Peasant leader in the Rumanian cab- 
inet, urged that elections be supervised by the Allied Control Commission. 

Elections were held on November 19, 1946, after various exchanges of notes on the 
subject by the United States and Rumania, but Dean Acheson, U.S. Acting Secre- 
tary of State, stated that the elections did not comply with assurances given by Ru- 
mania that fair elections would be held as called for by the decision of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Three in Moscow in December, 1945. The question was then 
opened whether the United States would withdraw the recognition it had accorded 
the existing Rumanian Government.’ 


Allied Control Council for Germany 


The Control Council for Germany was established by a proclamation of August 
30, 1945, signed by General Dwight D. Eisenhower for the United States, Lt. 
General B. H. Robertson for the United Kingdom, General L. Koeltz for France and 
Marshal Zhukov for the Soviet Union. The Council was created pursuant to Allied 
declarations following the Crimea Conference of February 3 to 11, 1945, and the 
Declaration Regarding Defeat of Germany jointly issued by the military authorities 
of United States, Soviet Union, France, and the United Kingdom on June 5, 1945.* 

By its terms of reference, the Council consisted of the four Commanders-in-Chief 
of each occupation zone who, acting on the basis of unanimity, were to exercise su- 
preme authority in Germany. In the period under review (to the end of August 
1946), the Control Council has issued directives on a variety of topics of which the 
following are of particular interest: Law No. 1, September 20, 1945, Repealing Nazi 
Laws; Law No. 2, October 10, 1945, Providing for the Termination and Liquidation 
of Nazi Organizations; * Law No. 4, reorganizing the German judicial system; Law 
No. 5, seizing German external assets; Law No. 9, seizing the property of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie; ‘ Directive No. 18, November 12, 1945, disbanding and dissolving 
German armed forces; Laws Nos. 10 and 11, punishing persons guilty of war crimes 
and repealing certain sections of the criminal code; § Law No. 16, February 20, 1946 
regarding marriage; * Directive No. 24, removing Nazi sympathizers from public 
office; and Directive 31, June 3, 1946, setting down the principles concerning the es- 
tablishment of trades unions.’ In addition various directives were issued on de- 
nazification of schools, destruction of war memorials, starting a census, dissolving 
the Wehrmacht (August 20, 1946) establishing taxes on sugar, creating labor courts, 
and similar administrative matters. 

Although the Potsdam Declaration provided for the administration of the four 


5 New York Times, August 24, 1945, p. 5. 3 Ibid., No. 1, pp. 8 and 19. Taken in con- 
® New York Times, February 6, 1946. junction with Proclamation No. 2, September 
7 New York Times, November 27, 1946. 20, 1945, these two Laws set the fundamental 
1 Official Gazette of the Control Council for pattern of postwar Germany. 

Germany, Berlin Allied Secretariat, Novem- 4 Ibid., No. 2, passim. 

ber 1 (October 29, 1945), p. 5. 5 Ibid., No. 3, passim. 
2 Ibid., Supplement No. 1. (no date), 6 Ibid., No. 4, p. 77. 

pp. 4 and 7. 7 Ibid., No. 8, p. 150. 
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occupation zones as an economic unit, little progress was made in carrying forward 
these provisions. Starting on September 4, 1946, the United States and Great 
Britain began formal meetings of a Bipartite Board to implement a prior decision 
for the economic unification of the two zones under their control based on a) a com- 
mon ration, b) use of resources for the common advantage of both zones, and ¢) a 
common export and import policy.* The unification policy called for the establish- 
ment of bizonal agencies for Trade and Industry, Food and Agriculture, Finance, 
Transportation, and Communications.* The administrative reorganization of the oe- 
cupying powers was paralleled by the creation of bizonal committees of the German 
Laenderrot (Council of States), trade union committees, and the like.!° In December 
1946, the United States and Great Britain announced the completion of plans for 
the unification of their respective zones as an essentially self-sustaining whole by 
1950.4 


8 Monthly Report of the Military Governor, % Tbid., p. 3. 
Military Government of Germany, U. S. 10 Tbid., p. 11. 
Zone, no. 15 (1-30 September 1946). it N. Y. Times, December 7, 1946. 
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Allied Control Council for Japan 


The Allied Control Council for Japan was established as the result of a compromise 
reached at the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, Great Britain, 
and the United States on December 27, 1945.1 The agreement provided that a Far 
Eastern Commission and an Allied Control Council for Japan be set up to replace 
the Far Eastern Advisory Commission. The Allied Council for Japan was to be 
composed of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, or his deputy, as chair- 
man and United States member, one representative from the USSR, one from China, 
and one representing jointly Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and India.* 

The Council was designed as an advisory and consultative body and as such would 
make available to the Supreme Commander the viewpoints and suggestions of its 
members.? The Supreme Commander (General Douglas MacArthur) remained the 
sole executive authority for the Allied powers in Japan. 

Early clashes of opinion during April 1946 Council sessions resulted in a formula 
under which the four-power Council would operate in relation to the Supreme Com- 
mander. This formula stated that Council members should refrain from prejudicing 
the conduct of the occupation and should submit agenda items in the form of 
questions.‘ 

On April 22, 1946, General Douglas MacArthur announced that the chairmanship 
of the Allied Council for Japan would be assumed by George Atcheson Jr., who 
would replace Major General William F. Marquat.* 

The Soviet Union sponsored an informal session of the Allied Council on April 
25, 1946, which met to discuss Japanese elections and the possibility that Japanese 
minority groups might hope to use the Council to press their points. At that time, 
Mr. Atcheson reiterated the Supreme Command’s decision not to interfere in do- 
mestic politics unless the objectives of the occupation were threatened.* 

On May 24, 1946, General MacArthur asked the advice of the Council on the 
problems of land reform, disposition of Government property, and organized labor. 
On June 7, 1946, he placed three more items on the agenda: the extension of Japa- 
nese fishing grounds, the operation of the Japanese merchant marine and the dissolu- 
tion of the Japan Lumber Company. After consideration the Council agreed ‘‘in 
principle and without establishing a precedent”’ to extend the fishing areas.’ It was 
decided that discussion of the relations between Japanese labor and international 
organizations should be postponed until conclusion of the peace treaty.* 

The State Department disclosed on June 21, 1946, that the United States had 
offered to share control of Japan with Russia, Britain, and China for twenty-five 
years after the current occupation for the purpose of permanently disarming that 
country.* Favorable replies were received from Great Britain and China and no reply 
had been received from Russia.’ 


1 Occupation of Japan, Department of 
State Publication 267, Far Eastern Series 17, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
p. 8. The full text of Agreement of Foreign 
Ministers at Moscow can be found in Appen- 
ar i, pp. 72-73 of the same publication. 


8 Text of MacArthur’s Address to Coun- 
cil, New York Times, April 5, 1946, p. 15. 


4 New York Times, April 20, 1946, p. 3. 

5 New York Times, April 22, 1946. 

6 New York Times, April 26, 1946, p. 10. 

7 New York Times, June 13, 1946, p. 8. 

8 Ibid. 

® New York Times, June 22, 1946, p. 1. 

10 Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, July 8/21, 1948, p. 423. 
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Joint Commission on Korea 


The Joint Commission on Korea was established at the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States at 
Moscow, December 16 to 26, 1945. Section III (2) of the communiqué called for the 
Joint Commission to consult with “‘ Korean democratic parties and social organiza- 
tions’’ in order to prepare recommendations ‘‘for the working out of an agreement 
for a four-power trusteeship of Korea for a period up to five years’”’ which was to 
be submitted by the Commission to China, the United States, United Kingdom, and 
the Soviet Union for approval.! 


Although representatives of the United States Command in southern Korea and . 


the Soviet Command in northern Korea met during the early spring of 1946, imme- 
diate disagreement developed on whether the ‘‘democratic parties’’ to be consulted 
were to include or exclude those Korean groups who had objected to the Moscow 
decisions. When the Soviet representative insisted that there be no consultation 
with the Korean nationalists who had initially voiced strong criticism of the failure 
of the powers to grant Korea immediate independence, further meetings were 
abandoned on May 8. 

On August 6, 1946, the Soviet Commanding General (Chistiakov) stated that the 
Russians were prepared to resume sessions of the Joint Commission if the American 
representatives would apply the Moscow terms exactly and consult only those 
parties “which fully, and without any reservations, support this decision.” On 
August 12, 1946, General Hodge replied that the American delegation was unable 
to find in the Moscow Declaration any words excluding these Korean groups from 
consultation, and felt that ‘‘reading this interpretation into the Moscow decision is 
purely unilateral.”’ After stating the American view, that the word “democratic” 
must be applied as it was in ‘common usage throughout the world,’’ General Hodge 
invited the Soviets to restudy the Moscow decision and stated his willingness to 
meet again on the basis of the American interpretation.? 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Council of Foreign Ministers 


The Conference of Foreign Ministers was established by the Potsdam Declaration 
“‘to continue the necessary proparatory work for the peace settlements.” ! During 
the period under review it held three sessions, the first in London from September 
11 to October 2, 1945, the second in Paris in two meetings from April 25 to May 
16 and from June to July 12, and the third in New York from November 4 to 
December 6, 1946.* 


First Session: The Council was authorized, under Article II 3 (i) of the Potsdam 
Declaration, to draw up, with a view to later submission to the United Nations, 
treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, and to pro- 
pose settlements of territorial questions. To discharge these tasks, the Council was 
to be composed of members representing those states signatory to the terms of 
surrender of the enemy state concerned, but at the session on September 11 on the 
proposal of Mr. Bevin, it was agreed that, for the purposes of convenience, all five 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, p. 1 Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, 
1030. p. 153. 

2 Summation of United States Army Military 2 Two brief sessions of the Council during 
Government Activities in Korea, no. 11, Au- the Paris Peace Conference to speed up the 
gust, 1946, p. 21. agenda are not considered here. 
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members of the Council should take part in the discussions, even though power to 
take decisions on peace settlements was limited as stated above.* Invitations were 
extended to Yugoslavia, Italy, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Poland, Ukraine and Byelorussia to submit their views on the question of 
the Italian peace treaty and on the question of the Italian- Yugoslav frontier.‘ 
According to press reports, points of disagreement in the discussion of the Italian 
treaty, the first item of the agenda, centered around: 1) the disposition of the Ital- 
ian colonies, on which subject the United States proposed the colonies be placed 
under trusteeship, while the Soviet Union requested individual trusteeship for Tri- 
politania; * 2) the future of Trieste, and the boundary of the Venezia Giulia area. 
The Soviet Union preferred that Trieste be Yugoslav, while Great Britain and the 
United States favored turning the port back to Italy.‘ The matter was ultimately 
turned over to the Foreign Ministers’ deputies for further study; first, to draw up 
a largely ethnic line for the frontier which would leave a minimum of people under 
foreign rule, and, second, to report on an international régime for Trieste.’ 
Discussions of the Rumanian, Finnish, and Bulgarian treaties followed, but the 
Conference became deadlocked on the insistence by the Soviet Union, on September 
22, that the provisions of Article II 3 (ii) of the Potsdam Declaration be strictly 
applied to the discussions of the Eastern States (which would have eliminated 
either France or China from the discussions). As neither the United States nor Brit- 
ain was willing to agree to this demand, which ran counter to the decision taken on 
September 11, the first session of the Council adjourned on October 2, 1945. 


Paris Session of the Conference of Foreign Ministers, First Meeting: At the conclusion 
of the Moscow Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Big Three, which effec- 
tively resolved the impasse on procedure which had caused the adjournment of the 
London meetings, the deputies of the Foreign Ministers resumed their meetings in 
London to carry out the directives of the First Session of the Council. Since they 
were not themselves empowered to make changes in the terms of reference by which 
their activities were defined, and since the differing demands of the members of the 
Council remained the same, progress in the deputies’ meetings was slow. 

The Soviet Union continued its demands for individual trusteeship for Tripoli- 
tania, and for $100,000,000 in reparations from Italy, while it continued to support 
Yugoslav demands for Trieste and the Julian March, and refused to discuss the dis- 
position of the Dodecanese Islands.* The United States wanted Tripolitania placed 
under an executive commission appointed by the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations, while the British proposed, as a compromise, that the area be under the 
control of the Big Four pending final settlement of all colonial questions by the 
United Nations.® 

Although the differences evident in September continued to a point where the 
calling of a general conference May 1 became impossible, some slight progress was 
made. A four power commission appointed by the Council visited Trieste in late 
March and early April to establish the ethnic line but, although they reached agree- 
ment as to the facts, their report was not considered. In addition, it was generally 
agreed by all four powers that South Tyrol should remain Italian.’* Continued dis- 
agreement on reparations and the disposition of the Italian Navy, coupled with fail- 


* Communiqués of the Council of Foreign 6 Ibid., September 20, 1945. 
Ministers, Department of State, Bulletin, 7 Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, 


XIII, p. 564-5. p. 565. 
4 See text of speech by Mr. Bevin, October 8 N. Y. Times, April 2, 1946. 
9, 1945, NV. Y. Times, October 10, 1945. ® Ibid., February 1 and 6, 1946. 


5.N. Y. Times, September 15, 1945. 10 N. Y. Times, May 1, 1946. 
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ure to progress in drafting the treaties with the satellite states, led to a proposal 
by Mr. Byrnes that the Foreign Ministers meet in Paris on April 25 to break the 
deadlock developing in the deputies’ meetings. 

The session was in sharp disagreement by mid-May. The press reported that 
agreement as to the future size of the Italian fleet had been reached, but not to the 
distribution of existing vessels between the Soviet Union, Greece and Yugoslavia; 
that Briga and Tenda would be separated from Italy and awarded to France, 
and that the South Tyrol would remain Italian." Apart from these minor agree- 
ments, however, other differences remained about as they had been. American, 
British and Russian attitudes on the disposition of Italian colonies remained far 
apart, although the Soviet Union substituted a proposal for a joint Italo-Soviet 
trusteeship of Tripolitania in place of earlier demands. American demands for a 
reduction in the size of the occupying force in Austria and her admission into the 
United Nations after the conclusion of a treaty which would include stipulations 
on the free navigation of the Danube were opposed by the USSR." 

A proposal by Mr. Byrnes (United States) for the demilitarization of Germany, 
submitted April 29," failed to resolve the deadlock, as did a series of counter pro- 
posals by the United States, the Soviet Union and Great Britain on the varied 
problems of reparations from Italy, the cession of the Dodecanese Islands, and the 
problem of Italian colonies. Although general agreement was reached by May 11 
on the details of the disposition of the Italian fleet, and the United States agreed in 
principle that the Soviet Union should receive $100,000,000 from Italy in repara- 
tions, it became obvious that matters remained in a deadlock and the conference 
was adjourned May 16 to resume discussions on June 15." 


Second Paris Meeting: General agreement on the problem of Trieste, coupled with 
Soviet acceptance of the cession of the Dodecanese Islands to Greece and of the 
Briga and Tenda areas to France, and agreement that the disposition of Italian 
colonies would not be decided for a year, eased the way both for calling a general 
peace conference of the 21 states making military contributions to the defeat of 
the Axis, to completing a resolution on reparations," and to finishing the drafting 
of the treaties with the satellite nations. 

Although some discussion of the peace treaties with Germany occurred in the 
final days of the meeting, it was in the nature of preliminary statements and no 
firm agreements were reached. The Conference adjourned on July 12, 1946." 


New York Meeting: At the third meeting, where recommendations of the Paris 
Peace Conference were considered, final agreement was reached on a statute for 
Trieste. As adopted by the Peace Conference, by a 15 to 6 vote, the recommenda- 


1 N. Y. Times, May 1, 1946. 

123 Tbid., May 5, 1946. 

18 Department of State, Bulletin, XIII, 
p. 815. 

44 N.Y. Times, May 17, 1946. 

15 N, Y. Times, June 30, 1946. 

16 See Report on First Session of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, by James F. Byrnes, 
Department of State Publication 2398; text 
of radio speech by John F. Dulles on London 
Meeting, N. Y. Times, Oct. 7, 1945; Report of 
Foreign Secretary Bevin to the House of 
Commons, N. Y. Times, Oct. 10, 1945; Re- 
port to the Congress on Paris Meeting of 
Conference of Foreign Ministers by Arthur 
H. Vandenburg, NV. Y. Times, May 22, 1946; 


Address by James F. Byrnes on Paris Meet- 
ings, May 20, 1946, Department of State, 
Bulletin, XIV, p. 950; Statement of the, 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs (Molotov), 
May 27, 1946, Information Bulletin, Embassy 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Washington, May, 1946; Statement of Soviet 
Foreign Minister (Molotov) on January, 
N. Y. Times, July 11, 1946; Radio Address 
by James F. Byrnes, July 15, 1946, Depart- 
ment of State, Bulletin, XV, p. 167; and State- 
ment of Arthur H. Vandenburg, July 16, 
1946, Congressional Record, July 16, 1946, 
p. 1973; for references to the recommendations 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, see Bib- 
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tion was based largely on a French compromise proposal which called for 1) a free 
territory of Trieste for whose integrity and independence the Security Council was 
responsible through the appointment of a governor with powers to propose legisla- 
tion or to postpone the enforcement of legislation pending its approval by the 
Council; 2) a free customs zone with rights of freedom of transit; and 3) a popular 
assembly in Trieste elected on the basis of proportionate representation by universal, 
direct, equal and secret suffrage, which would create a Council of Government re- 
sponsible to it. This recommendation formed the basis of discussions in New York 
and was not, according to press reports, substantively modified except in details.” 

In addition to the Trieste agreement, which from the beginning had been a serious 
obstacle to unanimity, the Council drafted the final details for the Bulgarian, Hun- 
garian, Rumanian, and Finnish treaties, agreed to the total for Italian reparations 
payments, and welcomed Soviet acquiescence in the principle that there should be 
freedom of navigation on the Danube. 

The Conference adjourned on December 12, 1946, to reconvene in Moscow on 
March 10, 1947. At that time, discussion of the peace treaties with Austria and 
Germany were to be initiated. 


United Nations War Crimes Commission 


As a result of repeated protests against the conduct of Axis forces, representatives 
of the governments of occupied territories meeting in London in 1941 consulted 
with respect to Axis activities and signed (on January 13, 1942) an Inter-Allied 
Declaration on Punishment of War Crimes. In this Declaration the governments of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Yugoslavia and the Free French National Committee resolved that those guilty of 
atrocities should be brought before an international tribunal and punished appro- 
priately. During January, 1942, the Chinese Government suggested that these prin- 
ciples should be applied also to the Japanese authorities in occupied China."* 

The United Nations War Crimes Commission was officially established on October 
29, 1943 and held one hundred and three meetings between January, 1944, and April 
10, 1946. The Commission consisted of seventeen members representing the govern- 
ments of Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Greece, India, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

Established as a fact-finding and advisory body, the Commission did not function 
as a court of law and was not authorized to subpoena witnesses. Its work consisted of 
recording testimony, reporting cases of crimes committed, naming the persons re- 
sponsible, preparing lists of war criminals on the basis of evidence submitted by Na- 
tional War Crimes Offices which had been set up by the governments of the various 
United Nations, and formulating charges on the basis of such evidence. A Far- 
Eastern and Pacific Sub-Commission was established in Chungking, China, in order 
to examine evidence and material concerning Japanese war criminals. 


International Military Tribunal for Europe 


An Agreement signed in London on August 8, 1945 by the governments of the 
United States, France, the United Kingdom, and the USSR established an Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal for the prosecution and punishment of the major war crim- 
inals of the European Axis.'* The Agreement provided that 1) an International Mil- 


17 N. Y. Times, November 4, 1946. International Military Tribunal,’’ Trial of 
18 From information furnished by the De- War Criminals, Department of State Pub- 
partment of State. lication 2420, United States Government 


1“ Agreement for the Establishment of an Printing Office, Washington, 1945, pp. 13-15. 
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itary Tribunal should be authorized after consultation with the Control Council for 
Germany to try war criminals whose offenses had no particular geographical loca- 
tion, thereby excluding localized cases which would be tried by local authorities; 
2) the jurisdiction of the Tribunal should be set forth in a Charter annexed to the 
Agreement; 3) each of the signatories should take the necessary steps to make avail- 
able for the investigation of charges the major war criminals detained by them and 
should attempt to make available criminals who are not in the territories of the sig- 
natories; 4) nothing in the Agreement should detain the return of war criminals to 
the countries in which they committed their crimes; and 5) nothing in the Agree- 
ment should prejudice the powers of any national or occupation court established in 
Allied territory or in Germany for the trial of war criminals. 

The Charter of the International Military Tribunal provided that the body should 
consist of four me:ubers, each with an alternate, one member and one alternate ap- 
pointed by each of the signatories. The Tribunal should take decisions by a majority 
vote and in case of an evenly decided vote, the vote of the President should be de- 
cisive; convictions and sentences should be imposed by affirmative votes of at least 
three members of the Tribunal.*° 

Jurisdiction of the Tribunal as set forth by the Charter covered (1) crimes against 
the peace: planning, preparing, initiating or waging of wars of aggression, or a war in 
violation of international treaties or participation in a plan or conspiracy for the 
accomplishment of the above mentioned; (2) war crimes: violations of the laws or 
customs of war; and (3) crimes against humanity: murder, extermination, enslave- 
ment, deportation, and other inhumane acts committed against any civilian popu- 
lation, or persecutions on political, racial, or religious grounds whether or not in 
violation of the domestic law of the country where perpetrated. It was specifically 
noted that leaders, organizers, instigators and accomplices participating in the exe- 
cution of a common plan pertaining to the foregoing crimes were responsible for all 
acts performed by any persons in execution of such a plan. The Charter also provided 
that in cases of guilt, sentences should be carried out in accordance with the orders 
of the Control Council for Germany, which could reduce or alter the sentences, but 
could not increase them. 

The trial at Nuremberg began on November 20, 1945 and ended on August 31, 
1946 during which time 403 open sessions of the Tribunal were held, thirty-three 
witnesses were heard for the prosecution against the individual defendants and sixty- 
one witnesses were heard for the defense in addition to nineteen of the defendants. 
One hundred and forty-three witnesses gave evidence for the defense by means of 
written answers to interrogatories. 

Accused of crimes against peace, war crimes, crimes against humanity, and a com- 
mon plan or conspiracy to commit those crimes, the following persons were named 
as defendants by the indictment: Herman Goering, Rudolf Hess, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, Wilhelm Keitel, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Alfred Rosenberg, Hans Frank, 
Wilhelm Frick, Julius Streicher, Walter Funk, Hjalmar Schacht, Karl Doenitz, 
Erich Raeder, Baldur von Schirach, Fritz Sauckel, Alfred Jodl, Martin Bormann, 
Franz von Papen, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Albert Speer, Constantin von Neurath, 
Hans Fritzsche, Robert Ley, and Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach. In addi- 
tion, six organizations were named in the indictment because, in the words of Robert 
H. Jackson, Chief of Counsel for the United States, they were “the ultimate reposi- 
tories of all power in the Nazi regime.” * These organizations were: the Reich Cab- 


20 ‘Charter of the International Military Which Nazi Organizations are Accused of 
Tribunal,” Jbid., p. 15-21. Being Criminal,” Temple Law Quarterly, 
31 Jackson, Robert H. “The Law Under XIX, No. 4, p. 387. 
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inet, the Leadership Corps of the Nazi Party, the Schutzstaffeln, known as the “SS,” 
the Sicherheitsdienst, known as the “SD”; the Geheimestaatspolizei, known as 
the Gestapo; the Sturmabteilungen, known as the “‘SA’’; the General Staff and High 
Command of the German Armed Forces.* 

One of the defendants, Robert Ley, committed suicide on October 25, 1945; 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach was unable because of physical and mental 
condition to stand trial and the charges against him were retained for trial there- 
after; Martin Bormann was absent but the trial proceeded against him in his ab- 
sence. 

All of the defendants were represented by counsel, in some cases appointed by 
the Tribunal at the request of the defendants, in most cases chosen by the defen- 
dants. In order to expedite the cases against organizations the Tribunal appointed 
commissioners before whom 101 witnesses were heard for the defense and 1,801 
affidavits from other witnesses were submitted.** 

On September 30 and October 1, 1946, the International Military Tribunal sitting 
at Nuremberg, Germany, rendered judgment as follows: The four Nazi organizations 
declared criminal in character were the Leadership Corps of the Nazi party, the 
“§S,” the “SD” and the Gestapo. The Tribunal declined to make that finding with 
regard to the “SA,” the Reich Cabinet and the General Staff and High Command, 
the latter because the structure of the group was considered too loose to constitute 
a coherent “‘group”’ and not because of any doubt as to its criminality. Officers who 
performed General Staff and High Command functions were condemned by the 
Tribunal as a “ruthless military caste.” * 

With respect to individual defendants the following results were announced by 
the Tribunal: Herman Goering, guilty on all four counts, sentenced to hanging; 
Rudolf Hess, guilty on counts of conspiracy and crimes against the peace, sentenced 
to life; Joachim von Ribbentrop, guilty on all four counts, sentenced to hanging; 
Wilhelm Keitel, guilty on all four counts, sentenced to hanging; Ernst Kaltenbrun- 
ner, guilty on counts of war crimes and crimes against humanity, sentenced to hang- 
ing; Alfred Rosenberg, guilty on all four counts, sentenced to hanging; Hans Frank, 
guilty on counts of war crimes and crimes against humanity, sentenced to hanging; 
Wilhelm Frick, guilty on counts of crimes against the peace, war crimes and crimes 
against humanity, sentenced to hanging; Julius Streicher, guilty on the charge of 
crimes against humanity, sentenced to hanging; Walter Funk, guilty on charges of 
crimes against the peace, war crimes and crimes against humanity, sentenced to life; 
Hjalmar Schacht, acquitted; Karl Doenitz, guilty on counts of crimes against the 
peace and war crimes, sentenced to ten years; Erich Raeder, guilty on counts of con- 
spiracy, crimes against the peace and war crimes, sentenced to life; Baldur von 
Schirach, guilty on count of crimes against humanity, sentenced to twenty years; 
Fritz Sauckel, guilty on counts of war crimes, and crimes against humanity, sen- 
tenced to hanging; Alfred Jodl, guilty on all four counts, sentenced to hanging; 
Martin Bormann, guilty on counts of war crimes and crimes against humanity, sen- 
tenced to hanging; Franz von Papen, acquitted; Arthur Seyss-Inquart, guilty on 
counts of crimes against the peace, war crimes and crimes against humanity, sen- 
tenced to hanging; Albert Speer, guilty on counts of war crimes and crimes against 
humanity, sentenced to twenty years; Constantin von Neurath, guilty on all four 
counts, sentenced to fifteen years; Hans Fritzsche, acquitted.* 

Clemency to the Nazis found guilty was refused by the Allied Control Council 

22“Indictment Number I,” Trial of War 23 New York Times, October 1, 1946, p. 12. 
Criminals, Department of State Publication % New York Times, October 16, 1946, p. 23. 
2420, United States Government Printing 28 New York Times, October 2, 1946, p. 20, 
Office, Washington, 1945, p. 23-4. 
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and the above mentioned sentences were carried out. Herman Goering committed 
suicide before the date of his execution. 


International Military Tribunal for the Far East 


On January 19, 1946, the International Tribunal for the Far East was established 
in Tokyo for trial and punishment of the major war criminals in the Far East. The 
Charter of the Tribunal was approved on January 19, 1946, and later amended on 
April 26.*¢ 

It was provided that the Tribunal should consist of not less than six members 
nor more than eleven members, appointed by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers from names submitted by the Signatories to the Instrument of Sur- 
render, India and the Commonwealth of the Philippines. The Tribunal was empow- 
ered to try and punish Far Eastern war criminals who as individuals or as members 
of organizations are charged with offenses which include crimes against the peace, 
conventional war crimes and crimes against humanity. Leaders, organizers, instiga- 
tors, and accomplices participating in any of the foregoing crimes are responsible 
for all acts performed by any person in execution of such a plan. 

Under terms of the indictment, the following persons were named as defendants: 
Sadao Araki, Kenji Dohihara, Kingoro Hashimoto, Shunroku Hata, Kiichiro Hira- 
numa, Koki Hirota, Naoki Hoshino, Seishiro Itagaki, Okinori Kaya, Koichi Kido, 
Heitaro Kimua, Kuniaki Koiso, Iwane Matsui, Yosuki Matsuoka, Jiro Minami, 
Akira Muto, Osami Nagano, Takasumi Oka, Shumei Okawa, Hiroshi Oshima, 
Kenryo Sato, Mamoru Shigemitsu, Shigetaro Shimada, Toshio Shiratori, Teiichi 
Suzuki, Shigenori Togo, Hideki Tojo, and Yoshijiro Umezu. These defendants were 
accused by the United States, China, the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, India and the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines on charges of crimes against the peace, war crimes, crimes against hu- 
manity and of common plans or conspiracies to commit those crimes.?? 

The indictment further contained summarized particulars such as dates, places and 
other details supporting accusations of military aggression; collected articles of 
treaties violated by Japan; official assurances violated by Japan; particular breaches 
of the laws and customs of war; individuals’ responsibility and official positions of 
responsibility held by each of the accused. 

Under terms of the Charter of the International Military Tribunal, judgment 
would be announced in open court and sentences would be carried out in accordance 
with the order of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

In October, 1946, the USSR opened its case against accused Japanese war criminals 
and named a number of Japanese who had not previously been charged with war 
crimes as at least partially involved in the Japanese plot against the Soviet Union. 
These new defendants in the Soviet prosecution were Baron Kijuro Shidehara, 
Saburo Kurusu, and Marquis Tsuneo Matsudaira.** 


The Far Eastern Commission 


The Far Eastern Commission was established by agreement of the United King- 
dom, the United States, and the Soviet Union at the Moscow meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, December 16-26, 1945 and held its first meeting on February 26, 1946. 
Under the terms of the communiqué issued at the conclusion of the Conference, 
the Commission, composed of representatives of the USSR, the United Kingdom, 


26 “Charter of the International Military Printing Office, Washington, 1946, pp. 39-44. 
Tribunal for the Far East,”’ Trial of Japanese 27 Ibid., p. 45-63. 
War Criminals, United States Government 28 New York Times, October 9, 1946, p. 16. 
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United States, France, Netherlands, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
the Philippine Commonwealth, was to exercise the following functions: 

(1) To formulate the policies, principles, and standards in conformity with which 
the fulfillment by Japan of its surrender obligations was to be accomplished. 

(2) To review, on the request of any member, any directive issued to the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers (General Douglas MacArthur) 
of any of his actions involving policy decisions within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

(3) To consider such other matters as might be assigned to it by agreement of 
the participating governments. (The voting provisions under Article V (2) 
authorized action on the basis of a majority vote providing the United States, 
United Kingdom, USSR, and China were united within the majority.) ** 

The Commission, with headquarters in Washington, was the successor to the 
Far Eastern Advisory Commission which had held regular meetings since October 
30, 1945 *° under terms of reference circulated to China, the United Kingdom, and 
the USSR by the United States on August 21, 1945.** The Far Eastern Commission, 
under the chairmanship of the American member (Major General Frank R. McCoy), 
took over most of the personnel and organization of the Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mission, and, like the latter, was organized into seven committees: (1) Reparations; 
(2) Economic and Financial Affairs; (3) Constitutional and Legal Reform; (4) 
Strengthening Democratic Tendencies; (5) War Criminals; (6) Aliens in Japan; 
and (7) Disarmament of Japan.* 

In order to give the members of the Far Eastern Advisory Commission an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the problem in Japan, the United States made 
arrangements to take the Commission to Japan. The group left Washington De- 
cember 26, 1945, before the final announcement of the Moscow agreement, arrived 
in Tokyo on January 10, 1946, and returned to the United States on January 31, 
spending the interval in consultation with various officials and in visits to Sendai, 
Yokohama, Kyoto, Osaka, Kure, and Hiroshima. Formal organization under the 
new terms of reference awaited the return of the group to Washington.® 

During the period under review the Far Eastern Commission has issued a number 
of policy directives. Among the more important are directives on: (1) food supplies 
for Japan, in which it stated that “no imports shall be permitted which will have the 
effect of giving to the Japanese a priority or preferential treatment over the require- 
ments of the peoples of any Allied Power or liberated area,” * except as such imports 
were essential for the safety of the occupation forces; (2) the Interim Reparations 
Removal Program as it should be applied to 15 enumerated major industries in Japan; 
(3) the handling of the problems of aliens in Japan; * (4) the basic principles for a 
new Japanese Constitution; * (5) Japanese extraordinary tax laws; (6) the restitu- 
tion of looted property; *’ and (7) the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
nationals of Members of the United Nations.* 

The Commission raised questions with General MacArthur as to the desirability 
of postponing the Japanese elections beyond the scheduled date of April 10, 1946, 
in the expectation that such a postponement would aliow for a more authoritative 
expression of the views of the Japanese people on their political future than was 


29 Moscow Meeting of Foreign Ministers, tary General. 
December 16-26, 1945, Department of State 34 Far Eastern Commission, Press Release 


Publication 2448, 1946. April 25, 1943. 
# Department of State Bulletin, XIII, p. 728. 85 Ibid., June 5, 1946. 
31 Tbid., p. 561. 36 Ibid., July 2, 1946. 
82 Ibid., p. 967. 387 Ibid., July 18, 1946. 
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possible while the future economic structure of Japan was still uncertain. The Com- 
mission did not press the point after the receipt of General MacArthur’s reply,” 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ORGANIZATIONS 


European Central Inland Transport Organization 


The first formal action by the Allied Governments in considering the problem of 
reconstruction of the disrupted transport system of Europe’s devastated areas was 
taken in October, 1942, when the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-war Requirements 
set up a Technical Advisory Committee on Inland Transport, with Professor E. R. 
Hondelink of the Netherlands as chairman. On November 18, 1942, the Hondelink 
Committee held its first meeting in London, with representatives present from Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, the United Kingdom and the United States. The work of the Committee 
consisted of 1) the preparation of estimates of requirements of equipment for the re- 
habilitation of inland waterways, railways, and ports against estimated movements 
of military and relief materials, and 2) the planning of an organization to expedite 
the movement of relief and priority traffic in post-war Europe. As a result of this 
work, the basis was laid for the eventual Agreement establishing the European Cen- 
tral Inland Transport Organization.‘¢ 

The Conference on European Inland Transport opened in London on October 10, 
1944, and, at that time, a Draft Agreement of an Organization was presented for the 
approval of the twelve governments participating in the Conference. The Provisional 
Organization for European Inland Transport was formed by an Agreement signed 
in London on May 8, 1945, by the governments of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
After further negotiations a final Agreement setting up the European Inland Trans- 
port Organization was signed on September 27, 1945, by eleven states: Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Luxembourg, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
and Yugoslavia. 

As constituted, the Organization consists of the Council, on which all Member 
Governments are represented, an Executive Board of seven members in permanent 
session whose purpose it is to discuss all matters of policy, a Director-General who 
directs the technical and administrative work of the Organization, and regional and 
local offices. 

Each of the member governments names one representative and such alternates as 
may be necessary to the Council. At each session the Council elects one of its mem- 
bers to preside. The Council determines its own rules of procedure and takes action 
by a simple majority vote, with certain exceptions. It is convened in regular session 
not less than twice a year by the Executive Board. 

The Executive Board is composed of members appointed by the Council for no 
longer than one year. Permanent seats on the Executive Board are held by France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The Director-General is appointed by the Executive Board and he, in turn, ap- 
points the staff at headquarters and at regional and local offices, subject to the ap- 


39 New York Times, April 2, 1946. between the United States of America and Other 
40 From information furnished by the De- Powers, Signed at London, May 8, 1945. 
partment of State. Washington, Government Printing Office, 35 


41 Furopean Inland Transport: Agreement pp. Executive Agreement Series 458. 
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proval of the Executive Board. The responsibilities of the Director-General and the 
vaff of the Organization are exclusively international in character. 

The Organization’s headquarters were in London until June, 1946, when they 
were moved to Paris. Regional offices have been established in Brussels, The Hague, 
Luxembourg, Washington, Warsaw, Prague, Copenhagen, Oslo and London, and it 
is possible that others will be set up in all member countries. An Office for Relations 
with the Military and Occupation Authorities (ORMOA) which covers the occupied 
regions of Germany, Austria, and Italy, has headquarters, at present, in Brussels, 
with representatives in Berlin, Bad Oeynhausen, Frankfort, Baden-Baden and 
Rome.“ 

ECITO is a “coordinating and consultative organ.’’“ Its main function is to 
ensure coordination, wherever necessary, between national efforts and, in cases of 
conflict, to aid the parties in seeking a solution.“ Its work includes carrying out 
studies of the technical and economic conditions affecting traffic of an international 
character; giving to Governments concerned technical advice and recommendations 
directed toward restoring and increasing the carrying capacity of the transport 
systems in continental Europe; arranging for a census of rolling stock in continental 
Europe and of other transport equipment and material as may seem necessary; ar- 
ranging for the restoration to Member Governments or their nationals, of transport 
equipment found outside their territories; coordinating common action to secure 
international arrangements for thorough working of railways and exchange of 
rolling stock of the continental European countries; receiving and collecting in- 
formation regarding the requirements of transport equipment and material for con- 
tinental Europe; and determining, within the framework of the priorities determined 
by the appropriate authorities of the United Nations, the allocations of distribution 
for use to Governments in Continental Europe of transport material available. 
ECITO acts to ensure a unified clearing system for traffic operation between the 
States of continental Europe and to facilitate the most efficient movement of inter- 
national traffic on railways, inland waterways, and, to a lesser extent, on roads.‘* 

The activities of the Organization have included 1) the organization of a general 
census of railway rolling stock in Europe; 2) the establishment of machinery for the 
adjustment and maintenance of the balance of railway freight car stock in the west- 
ern European member countries and western zones of Germany; 3) the arrangement 
of movement conferences to assure movement programs of transit traffic, including 
UNRRA traffic and essential imports and exports; 4) the repair of a large number of 
freight cars which have been damaged; 5) assistance to member governments in se- 
curing transport equipment; 6) advising on the allocation of army surplus transport 
equipment; and 7) the arrangement of demonstrations by specialists in the rec- 
lamation of damaged vehicles.‘ 

The Agreement establishing ECITO provided that the Organization should be re- 
lated to any general international organization to which might be entrusted the 
coordination of the activities of international organizations with specialized re- 


“ECITO Information Paper, n.d. [Sum- Central Inland Transport Organization by 


mer 1946]. Executive Board, Document ECITO/C/121, 
be Thid. p. 16. 
“4 Ibid. 47 ECITO Information Paper, n.d. [Sum- 


Draft Agreement Concerning the Establish- mer 1946]. 
ment of a European Central Inland Transport 48 From information furnished by the State 
Organization, Article 1. Washington, Govern- Department. 
ment Printing Office, 35 p. Executive Agree- 4 From information furnished by the 
ment Series 458. State Department. 

“Report on the Activities of the European 
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sponsibilities.®* It is clear from the terms of the Agreement that, for the purpose of 
determining priorities, as well as for other purposes, the Organization should ¢o- 
operate with the appropriate authorities and agencies of any one or more of the 
United Nations and with other international organizations.“ The existence of 
ECITO is provided for five years, and it may be continued if its members so desire. 

The Sixth Session of the Council was held on December 18, 1946 in Paris. Topics 
considered at the Council session included the French Government’s demand for 
restitution of rolling stock outside of France, the census of rolling stock and inland 
waterway and harbour craft, the present position with regard to the transport of 
coal in Europe, the calling of a conference on the restitution of rolling stock, the es- 
tablishment of a Wagon Exchange Commission for Central Europe, the admission 
of Italy, the present goods rolling stock position in Continental Europe, and a 
program of work for the Organization.* 


The Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 


Essentially an advisory body with no executive function, the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Committee for Europe was created in London on May 28, 1945, when repre- 
sentatives of 9 Allied governments met to consider economic questions of common 
interest. At this first meeting terms of reference were agreed upon, and the Com- 
mittee was empowered “‘to provide a forum for discussion and interchange of in- 
formation and for the formulation of recommendations with respect to: a) economic 
questions, particularly those relating to production, supply and distribution, re- 
quiring solution in Europe during the last part of the European war and the transi- 
tional period immediately following; and b) questions of reconstruction policy 
and longer term development of which account must be taken in considering the 
matter covered by a).” ™ 

The main work of the Committee has been done through Sub-Committees and 
Working Parties which have been set up to deal with specific problems. Groups 
have been established to deal with Food and Agriculture, Seeds, Infestation Control, 
Fish Supplies, Fertilizer, Industry and Materials, Timber, Enemy Exports, Public 
Utilities, and the Disposal of U. S. Army Surpluses. A Standing Committee on 
Starvation Conditions also has been created.* 

The Sub-Committees have considered specific problems as they arose, and have 
made recommendations to the EECE and to other appropriate international bodies. 
The Food and Agriculture Sub-Committee has acted as an advisor to the Combined 
Food Board and the International Food Emergency Council, and has worked 
closely with both UNRRA and FAO on special problems concerned with the restora- 
tion of European food production. A Combined Working Party on European Food 
Supplies has now been set up, under the supervision of FAO, with EECE supplying 
accommodation and administrative services.” In this field the Standing Committee 
on Starvation Conditions has also been active. 

A uniform set of regulations on infestation control is now being outlined by the 
Infestation Control Working Party, which has recommended to the Economic and 
Social Council and the FAO that international action should be taken to establish 
an International Convention on Infestation Control, while the Industry and Ma- 


5° Draft Agreement Concerning the Estab- Council. 


lishment of a European Central Inland Trans- & Emergency Economic Committee for 
port Organization, Article IX. Europe, Report by the Secretary-General, 
51 Document ECITO/C/121, pp. 40-41. London, August 1, 1946, p. 2. 
52From information furnished by the 55 Ibid., p. 3. 
State Department. 5 Ibid., pp. 3-7. 


5 Draft Agenda for the Sixth Session of the 
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terials Sub-Committee has set up a Working Party to facilitate production and 
distribution of specific commodities such as textiles and alkali. The Public Utilities 
Panel has worked to coordinate the network of electricity supplied to Northern 
Europe, and the Sub-Committee on the Disposal of U. S. Army Surpluses now 
acts in an advisory capacity with the Office of the U. S. Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner in attempting to distribute equitably those materials in short supply. 
Other Sub-Committees have also done active work on allocation of materials with 
which they are concerned, and the Committee as a whole has issued a monthly 
statistical bulletin.*” 

The economic reconstruction of Germany has been a particular concern of the 
Committee and its Enemy Exports Sub-Committee, which has striven to attain a 
measure of unity for that country through achieving cooperation on economic 
matters by the governments of the 4 zones. A series of conferences held in London 
in the fall of 1945 considered the question of the exact status of the EECE with 
respect to German trade questions, and representatives of the British, French, and 
American zones indicated that they thought the Committee might function in two 
general fields: 1) by making recommendations on the allocation of a limited list 
of goods in short supply, and 2) by making recommendations as to the allocation 
of items not on this list, whether at the request of the Control Authorities or the 
member countries, or by certifying the essentiality of particular requests when satis- 
fied of their importance. Suggestions have also been made by the Committee in 
regard to international monetary payments between the various German zones." 

Members of the Committee at present are Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, while standing invitations to take part have been issued to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the USSR and Yugoslavia. Countries not Members of the United 
Nations are not admitted to membership of the full Committee, but several have 
been invited to take part in the work of the Sub-Committees wherever a more 
inclusive membership would facilitate activities. Countries now members of one or 
more Sub-Committees include Austria, Eire, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Portugal, 
and Switzerland.*® 

Experts loaned by member governments have made up the Secretariat of the 
EECE; staff members are paid by their national governments but are regarded as 
international officers responsible to the Committee. Mr. Eric Wyndham-White 
of the United Kingdom is Secretary-General of the Organization. 


International Emergency Food Council 
See Food and Agriculture Organization, p. 121 f. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


The liquidation of UNRRA, which was established on November 9, 1943, was 
begun on December 31, 1946, with the official termination of shipments to Europe, 
and with the scheduling of last shipments to the Far East for March 31, 1947. 
During the past year, in addition to carrying out its relief and rehabilitation services 
UNRRA has been preoccupied with making the necessary arrangements and prepa- 
rations for the transfer of its functions and activities to other international agencies, 
primarily to subdivisions of the United Nations. 

Three sessions of the UNRRA Council, at which each of the 48 member-states 


Emergency Economic Committee for 58 Ibid., pp. 13-16. 
Europe, Report by the Secretary-General, 89 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
London, August 1, 1946, pp. 7-19. 6 Jbid., p. 20. 
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was represented, were held in March (Atlantic City), August (Geneva), and De- 
cember (Washington), to determine policy concerning UNRRA’s operations and 
future activities, and several meetings were also held of the Central Committee, 
to which nine UNRRA members belong. This committee, made up of Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, France, United Kingdom, USSR, United States and Yugo- 
slavia, was empowered to make emergeticy policy decisions. At the March session 
of the Council, Herbert H. Lehman, who had served as Director-General of the 
organization since its inception, resigned and was succeeded by Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, who in turn resigned in December to be succeeded by Major General 
Lowell T. Rooks. 

UNRRA was organized to provide relief and rehabilitation to the people of 
liberated territories in Europe and the Far East, concentrating primarily on assisting 
those nations lacking adequate foreign exchange resources to finance their own relief 
imports. This assistance consisted of relief supplies — food, clothing, fuel, medi- 
cines; relief services— health and welfare services, repatriation of displaced 
persons; and rehabilitation supplies and services — seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, 
basic farm tools, repair parts for the rehabilitation of industry, transportation and 
other public utilities, and raw materials. 

To finance these supplies and services, each member country not occupied by the 
enemy was asked to contribute one percent of its national income for the year ending 
June 30, 1943. Later, it was asked to make a second contribution in the same 
amount. Meanwhile, all countries, invaded and uninvaded alike, contributed pro- 
portionately to UNRRA’s administrative budget. As of July 31, 1946, the total 
operating and administrative contributions authorized by UNRRA’s member 
governments amounted to $3,691,866,918. The total amounts subscribed by the 
three largest contributors were: United States, $2,700,000,000; United Kingdom, 
$624,650,000; and Canada, $138,738,739. 

In 1946, UNRRA provided general relief aid to the following countries: Albania, 
Austria, Byelorussian SSR, China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, Ukrainian 
SSR, and Yugoslavia. Programs of limited emergency aid were in effect on behalf of 
Finland, Hungary and the Philippines, and a special program was being operated 
to help Ethiopia in the fields of medicine, welfare and transportation." 

During the past year, UNRRA personnel assisted military authorities in the care 
of upwards of a million displaced persons, and administered hundreds of displaced 
persons assembly centers.*? The authority of UNRRA to care for displaced nationals 
of United Nations who did not desire to return to their country of origin and who 
were being cared for without the consent of their governments was upheld at the 
Fourth Council Session at Atlantic City, after considerable debate during which 
revision of this right was asked by the Polish delegate (Stanczyk).** UNRRA’s role 
in caring for displaced persons was one of supplying the personnel and administration 
while the military occupation authorities held overall responsibility and provided 
the basic supplies and transportation. 

Operations in 1946 were seriously affected by the critical food shortage. UNRRA 
was unable to obtain sufficient allocations of bread grains to meet its minimum over- 
seas commitments during the first half of the year. At the Atlantic City Council 
Session, UNRRA underscored the necessity of the supplying and receiving countries 


61 For UNRRA program of shipments 
through December 31, 1946 see Economic 
Recovery in the Countries Assisted by UNRRA, 
Report presented by UNRRA to the United 
Nations (September 1946), pp. 12-13; also 
see the President’s Seventh and Eighth 
Reports to Congress on Operations of 


UNRRA, Department of State Publications 
Nos. 2549 and 2617. 

62 See UNRRA, Displaced Persons Opera- 
tions, Report of Central Headquarters for 
Germany, April, 1946. 

68 UNRRA, Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 913, 
March 25-29, 1946 
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taking all possible measures to conserve and make available more food to avert 
widespread famine in Europe and the Far East.** The Council also passed a resolution 
recommending that member governments maintaining military forces in other 
countries receiving relief from UNRRA refrain from requisitioning foodstuffs, farm- 
lands and farm products that could be used to meet relief needs of the local popula- 
tion. Extraordinary efforts on the part of the major wheat-growing countries and 
the arrival of harvests in liberated areas materially eased the food crisis in the last 
half of 1946, although UNRRA officials warned that the danger of hunger would 
remain at least through 1947. 

The Fifth UNRRA Council Session, meeting in Geneva in August, concerned itself 
principally with the adoption of policies regarding termination of the organization 
and the transfer of its remaining functions to permanent international bodies. 
Resolutions adopted made arrangements for (1) the transfer of UNRRA’s major 
health activities to the World Health Organization of its Interim Commission,® 
(2) the authorization of the transfer to the United Nations of such social welfare 
functions as the United Nations desire to undertake,*’ (S) the continuation of dis- 
placed persons operations until undertaken by the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, or by any other appropriate body, provided that none of these operations were 
to be continued by UNRRA after June 30, 1947,°* (4) the rehabilitation of children 
and adolescents of liberated countries by the creation of an International Children’s 
Fund to which such assets would be transferred as the Central Committee might 
determine to be available after completion of the work of UNRRA,** and (5) the 
recommendation that the General Assembly of the United Nations establish the 
appropriate agency, or agencies, to review the needs in 1947 for financing urgent 
imports of the basic essentials of life, after the termination of UNRRA programs, 
and to recommend the financial assistance required to meet such future relief needs.7° 

Meeting in Washington from December 10 to 14, 1946, the Sixth Council Session 
extended for ninety days the termination date of UNRRA shipments. Relief supplies 
totalling $626,000,000 were scheduled for shipment to Europe and the Far East 
respectively through March 31 and June 30, 1947. The advisability of completing 
country-by-country shipments as scheduled was sharply debated, Director-Gen- 
eral LaGuardia and the USSR delegate (Feonov) strongly favoring and the United 
States delegate (Wood) opposing such action. The final resolution adopted by the 
Council called for the completion of the programs but gave to the contributing 
countries the option of whether it would supply shipments beyond the termination 
dates. In the event that the scheduled shipments are not completed within the time 
limit, UNRRA authorities were empowered to make arrangements with supplying 
governments to assign uncompleted contracts to receiving countries “to an extent 
that such [supplying] governments are prepared to do so.” Should such arrange- 
ments not be feasible, the administration was authorized to complete procurement 
and shipment as scon as possible after the expiration of the time limit, “subject to 
any limitations applicable to the contribution of each country.” The Central Com- 
mittee was given the power to change existing schedules and commitments when 
“circumstances clearly warrant such action,” although the Council resolved that 
“in view of the desirability of bringing such programs to an early conclusion, such 
programs should not be altered.’’’ 

“UNRRA, Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 8, 9, gust 15, 1946. 
13, March 23, 25, 29, 1946. 67 Ibid. 
% Economic Recovery in the Countries As- 68 Ibid., No. 12, August 17, 1946. 
sisted by UNRRA, pp. 4-5; Statement by 6° Ibid. 
F, H. LaGuardia before the Economic and 70 Ibid. 
Financial Committee of the United Nations 71 New York Times, December 14, 1946. 


General Assembly. Document A/C.2/40. 72 Ibid. 
*UNRRA Journal, Vol. V, No. 10, Au- 73 Ibid. 





I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS* 


1. Provisional Rules of Procedure for the General Assembly, as 
Amended during the First Session.' 


I. SEssrions 
Rule 1 


The General Assembly shall meet every year in regular session commencing on 
the third Tuesday in September. 


Rule 2 
The General Assembly may fix a date for a special session. 


Rule 3 


Special sessions of the General Assembly shall also be held within fifteen days 
of the receipt by the Secretary-General of a request for such a session either from 
the Security Council or from a majority of the Members of the United Nations. 


Rule 4 
Any Member of the United Nations may request the Secretary-General to sum- 
mon a special session. The Secretary-General shall thereupon inform the other 
Members of the United Nations of the request and inquire whether they concur in it. 
If within thirty days of the date of the communications a majority of the Members 
concur in the request, a special session of the General Assembly shall be summoned 
in accordance with the provisions of Rule 3. 


Rule 6 
Sessions shall be held at the headquarters of the United Nations unless convened 
elsewhere in pursuance of a decision of the General Assembly at a previous session 
or at the request of a majority of the members of the United Nations. 
Rule 6 
The General Assembly may decide at any session to adjourn temporarily and 
resume its meetings at a later date. 
Rule 7 
The Secretary-General shall notify the Members of the United Nations at least 


sixty days in advance of the opening of a regular session. 


* Because of the lack of space and the fact 
that they are generally available, proposals 
on the control of atomic energy have been 
omitted from this issue of INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION, but will be carried at a later 
date. United States proposals for an Atomic 
Development Authority are contained in 
United States Atomic Energy Proposals, De- 
partment of State Publication 2560, with 
supplementary memoranda in Department 
of State, Bulletin, XV (July 21, 1946), p. 96 f. 


184 


Russian proposals for a treaty to outlaw the 
destructive use of atomic energy appear 
in Atomic Energy Commission Document 
AEC/7, June 24, 1946, and in the New York 
Times, June 20, 1946, p. 4. See also summary 
of the work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, this issue, p. 99. 

1 Document A/71, September 6, 1946, as 
amended by the Second Part of the First 
Session of the General Assembly. 
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Rule 8 


The Secretary-General shall notify the Members of the United Nations at least 
fourteen days in advance of the opening of a special session convoked at the request 
of the Security Council, and at least ten days in the case of a request by a majority 
of the Members. 


Rule 9 


Copies of the notice summoning each session shall be addressed to all other 
organs and commissions of the United Nations and to the specialized agencies 
referred to in Article 57, Paragraph 2, of the Charter. 


II. AGENDA 


Rule 10 


The provisional Agenda for a regular session shall be drawn up by the Secretary- 
General. 


Rule 11 


The provisional Agenda for a regular session shall be communicated to the 
Members of the United Nations at least sixty days before the opening of the session. 
The provisional Agenda of a special session, summoned at the request of the Security 
Council, shall be communicated at least fourteen days before the opening of the 
session. The provisional Agenda of a special session, summoned at the request of a 
majority of the Members, shall be communicated at least ten days before the open- 
ing of the session. 


Rule 12 


The provisional Agenda of a regular session shall include: 
(a) report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization; 
(b) reports from the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice, 
the subsidiary organs of the General Assembly, 
specialized agencies (where such reports are called for under agreements 
entered into); 
(c) all items whose inclusion has been ordered by the General Assembly at a 
previous session; 
(d) all items proposed by the other organs of the United Nations; 
(e) all items proposed by any Member of the United Nations; 
(f) all items pertaining to the budget for the next financial year and the report 
on the accounts for the last financial year; and . 
(g) all items which the Secretary-General deems it necessary to put before 
the General Assembly. 


Rule 13 


Any Member of the United Nations may, at least twenty-five days before the 
date fixed for the opening of a regular session, request the inclusion of additional 
items in the Agenda. These items shall be placed on a supplementary list, which 
shall be communicated to the Members of the United Nations at least fifteen days 
before the date fixed for the opening of the session. The General Assembly shall 
a whether items on the supplementary list shall be included in the Agenda of 

session. 
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Rule 14 


The provisional Agenda, together with the supplementary list, shall be submitted 
to the General Assembly for approval as soon as possible after the opening of the 
session. 





Rule 15 
During any regular session of the General Assembly items may be revised, and 
may be added to or deleted from the Agenda by a majority of the members present 
and voting. Consideration of additional items shall, unless the General Assembly, 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting, decides otherwise, 
be postponed until four days after they have been ae on the Agenda, and until 
a committee has reported upon them. 


Rule 16 
No proposal for a modification of the allocation of expenses for the time being in 
force shall be inserted in the Agenda unless it has been communicated to the 
Members of the United Nations at least ninety days before the date fixed for the 
opening of the session. 


Rule 17 
When a special session is called, the Agenda for the session shall be confined to 
the items communicated by the Secretary-General to the Members of the United 
Nations, unless the General Assembly, by a two-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting, decides to include additional items. 


Rule 18 


Any Member of the United Nations may, at least four days before the date fixed 
for the opening of a special session, request the inclusion of additional items in the 
Agenda. Such items shall be placed on a supplementary list which shall be com- 
municated to the Members of the United Nations as soon as possible. 


III. De.ecations 


Rule 19 


The Delegation of a Member shall consist of not more than five representatives 
and five alternate representatives, and as many advisers, technical advisers, experts 
and persons of similar status as may be required by the Delegation. 


Rule 20 


The credentials of representatives, and the names of members of a Delegation 
shall be submitted to the Secretary-General if possible not less than one week 
before the date fixed for the opening of the session. The credentials shall be issued 
either by the Head of the State or by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Rule 21 


An alternate representative may act as a representative upon designation by the 
Chairman of the Delegation. 


Rule 22 


Upon designation by the Chairman of the Delegation, advisers, technical advisers, 
experts or persons of similar status may act as members of Committees. Persons 
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of this status shall not, however, unless designated as alternate representatives, be 
eligible for appointment as Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen or Rapporteurs of Com- 
mittees or for seats in the General Assembly. 


IV. CREDENTIALS CoMMITTEE 


Rule 23 


A Credentials Committee shall be elected at the beginning of each session. It shall 
consist of nine members, who shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
proposal of the President. The Committee shall elect its own officers. It shall examine 
the credentials of representatives and report without delay. 


Rule 24 


Any representative to whose admission a member has made objection shall be 
seated provisionally with the same rights as other representatives, until the Cre- 
dentials Committee has reported and the General Assembly has given its decision. 


V. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Rule 25 


At the opening of each session of the General Assembly the Chairman of that 
Delegation from which the President of the previous session was elected shall pre- 
side until the General Assembly has elected a President for the session. 


Rule 26 


The General Assembly shall elect a President and seven Vice-Presidents, who 
shall hold office until the close of the session at which they are elected. The Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected on the basis of ensuring the representative character of 
the General Committee. 

Rule 27 

If the President finds it necessary to be absent during a meeting or any part 

thereof, he shall appoint one of the Vice-Presidents to take his place. 


Rule 28 
If the President is unable to perform his functions, a new President shall be 
elected for the unexpired term. 
Rule 29 


A Vice-President acting as President shall have the same powers and duties as 
the President. 
Rule 30 


The President, or Vice-President acting as President, shall not vote but shall 
appoint another member of his Delegation to vote in his place. 


Rule 31 


In addition to exercising the powers which are conferred upon him elsewhere by 
these Rules, the President shall declare the opening and closing of each plenary 
meeting of the session, shall direct the discussions in plenary meeting, and at such 
meetings ensure observance of these Rules, accord the right to speak, put questions 
and announce decisions. He shall rule on points of order, and subject to these Rules, 
shall have complete control of the proceedings at any meeting. 
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VI. GENERAL CoMMITTEE 


Rule 32 


The General Committee shall consist of fourteen members, no two of whom shall 
be nationals of the same state, and shall be so constituted as to ensure its repre- 
sentative character. It shall comprise the President of the General Assembly, who 
shall preside, seven Vice-Presidents, who shall be elected on the basis of ensuring 
the representative character of the Committee, and the Chairmen of the six Main 
Committees, who shall be nominated and elected by the Committees on the basis 
of equitable geographical distribution, experience and personal competence. 


Rule 33 


The General Committee shall at the beginning of each session consider the pro- 
visional Agenda, together with the supplementary list, and shall make a report 
thereon to the General Assembly. It shall consider applications for the inclusion of 
additional items in the Agenda and shall report thereon to the General Assembly. 
It shall assist the President and the General Assembly in drawing up the Agenda 
for each plenary meeting, in determining the priority of its items, and in the co- 
ordination of the proceedings of all Committees of the General Assembly. Finally, 
it shall assist the President in the general conduct of the work of the General 
Assembly which falls within the competence of the President. It shall not, however, 
decide any political question. 


Rule 34 
A member of the General Assembly which has no representative on the General 
Committee, and which has requested the inclusion of an additional item in the 
Agenda, shall be entitled to attend any meeting of the General Committee at which 
its request is discussed, and may participate, without vote, in the discussion of that 
item. 
Rule 35 
Proposals to refer any portion of the Report of the Secretary-General to one of the 
Main Committees without debate shall be decided upon by the General Assembly 
without previous reference to the General Committee. 


Rule 36 


The General Committee may revise the resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly, changing their form but not their substance. Any such changes shall be 
reported to the General Assembly for its consideration. 


VII. ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


Rule 37 


The General Assembly shall establish regulations for the financial administration 
of the United Nations. 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


Rule 38 


The General Assembly shall appoint an Advisory Committee for Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (hereinafter called the “Advisory Committee’’) with a 
membership of nine, including at least two financial experts of recognized standing. 
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Rule 39 


The members of the Advisory Committee, no two of whom shall be nationals of 
the same state, shall be selected on the basis of broad geographical representation, 
personal qualifications and experience, and shall serve for three years corresponding 
to three financial years, as defined in the regulations for the financial administration 
of the United Nations. Members shall retire by rotation and shall be eligible for 
re-election. The two financial experts shall not retire simultaneously. The General 
Assembly shall elect the members of the Advisory Committee at the regular session 
at which the term of members expires or, in case of vacancies, at the next session. 


Rule 40 


The Advisory Committee shall be responsible for expert examination of the Budget 
of the United Nations and shall assist the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. At the commencement of each regular session it 
shall submit to the General Assembly a detailed report on the Budget for the next 
financial year and on the accounts of the last financial year. It shall also examine 
on behalf of the General Assembly the administrative budgets of specialized agencies 
and proposals for financial and budgetary arrangements with such agencies. It shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to it under the regulations for the 
financial administration of the United Nations. 


COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS 


Rule 41 


The General Assembly shall appoint an expert Committee on Contributions, 
consisting of ten members. 


Rule 42 


The Members of the Committee on Contributions, no two of whom shall be na- 
tionals of the same state, shall be selected on the basis of broad geographical repre- 
sentation, personal qualifications and experience, and shall serve for a period of 
three years corresponding to three financial years, as defined in the Regulations for 
the Financial Administration of the United Nations. Members shall retire by rota- 
tion and shall be eligible for re-election. The General Assembly shall elect the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Contributions at the regular session at which the term of 
members expires, or, in case of vacancies, at the next session. 


Rule 43 


The Committee on Contributions shall advise the General Assembly concerning 
the apportionment under Article 17, Paragraph 2, of the Charter of the expenses 
of the Organization among Members, broadly according to capacity to pay. The 
scale of payments when once fixed by the General Assembly shall not be subject 
to a general revision for at least three years, unless it is clear that there have been 
substantial changes in relative capacities to pay. It should also advise the General 
Assembly on the contributions to be paid by new Members; on appeals by Members 
for a change of assessment; and on the action to be taken with regard to the applica- 
tion of Article 19 of the Charter, which deals with Members who are in arrears in 
the payment of their financial contributions to the Organization. 
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VIII. SercrRETARIAT 
Rule 44 


When the Security Council has submitted its recommendation on the appointment 
of the Secretary-General, the General Assembly shall consider the recommendation 
and vote upon it by secret ballot in private meeting. 


Rule 45 


The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, its committees and subsidiary organs. He may appoint a member of the 
staff to act in his place at meetings of the General Assembly. 


Rule 46 


The Secretary-General shall provide and direct the staff required by the General 
Assembly and any committees or subsidiary organs which it may establish. 


Rule 47 


The Secretary-General shall make an annual Report, and such supplementary 
reports as are required, to the General Assembly on the work of the Organization. 
He shall communicate the annual Report to the Members of the United Nations at 
least forty-five days before the opening of the session. 


Rule 48 
The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, shall notify the 
General Assembly at each session of any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are being dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General Assembly, or the Members of the United 
Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 


Rule 49 


The Secretary-General may at any time, upon invitation of the President, make to 
the General Assembly either oral or written statements concerning any question 
which is being considered by the General Assembly. 


Rule 50 


The Secretariat, acting under the authority of the Secretary-General, shall re- 
ceive, print, translate and distribute documents, reports and resolutions of the 
General Assembly, its committees and organs; interpret speeches made at the 
meetings; draft, print and circulate the summary records of the session; have the 
custody and proper preservation of the documents in the archives of the General 
Assembly; publish the reports of the meetings; distribute all documents of the 
General Assembly to the Members of the United Nations, and, generally, perform 
all other work which the General Assembly may require. 


Rule 61 


The General Assembly shall establish regulations concerning the staff of the 
Secretariat. 
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IX. LANGUAGES 


Rule 52 


Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish shall be the official languages of the 
General Assembly. English and French shall be the working languages. 


Rule 53 
Speeches made in either of the working languages shall be interpreted into the 
other working language. 
Rule 54 
Speeches made in any of the other three official languages shall be interpreted 
into both working languages. 
Rule 55 
Any representative may make a speech in a language other than the official 
languages. In this case he shall himself provide for interpretation into one of the 
working languages. Interpretation into the other working language by an interpreter 
of the Secretariat may be based on the interpretation given in the first working 


language. 
Rule 56 


Verbatim records shall be drawn up in the working languages. A translation of the 
whole or part of any verbatim record into any of the other official languages shall be 
furnished if requested by any Delegation. 


Rule 57 


Summary records shall be drawn up as soon as possible in the official languages. 


Rule 58 
The Journal of the General Assembly shall be issued in the working languages. 


Rule 59 


All resolutions and other important documents shall be made available in the 
official languages. Upon the request of any representative, any other document shall 
be made available in any or all of the official languages. 


Rule 60 


Documents of the General Assembly shall, if the General Assembly so decides, 
be published in any languages other than the official langauges. 


X. REcorpDs 


Rule 61 
Verbatim records of all plenary meetings shall be drawn up by the Secretariat 
and submitted to the General Assembly after approval by the President. Verbatim 
records shall also be made of the proceedings of the Main Committees established 
by the General Assembly. Other Committees or sub-committees may decide upon 
the form of their records. 


Rule 62 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly shall be communicated by the 
Secretary-General to the Members of the United Nations within fifteen days after 
the termination of the session. 
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XI. Pusuicrry or MEETINGS 


Rule 63 


The meetings of the General Assembly and its Main Committees shall be held 
in public unless the body concerned decides that exceptional circumstances require 
that the meeting be held in private. Meetings of other committees and subsidiary 
organs shall also be held in public unless the body concerned decides otherwise. 


Rule 64 


All decisions of the General Assembly taken at a private meeting shall be an- 
nounced at any early public meeting of the General Assembly. At the close of each 
private meeting of the Main Committees, other committees and sub-committees, 
the Chairman may issue a communiqué through the Secretary-General. 


XII. Conpuct or BusIngEss 


Rule 65 
A majority of the members of the General Assembly shall constitute a quorum. 


Rule 66 
No representative may address the General Assembly without having previously 
obtained the permission of the President. The President shall call upon speakers 
in the order in which they signify their desire to speak. The President may call a 
speaker to order if his remarks are not relevant to the subject under discussion. 


Rule 67 


The Chairman and the Rapporteur of a committee may be accorded precedence 
for the purpose of explaining the conclusion arrived at by their committee. 


Rule 68 
During the discussion of any matter, a representative may rise to a point of order 
and the point of order shall be immediately decided by the President in accordance 
with the Rules of Procedure. A representative may appeal against the ruling of the 
President. The appeal shall immediately be put to the vote, and the President’s 
ruling shall stand unless overruled by a majority of the members present and voting. 


Rule 69 


During the discussion of any matter, a representative may move the adjournment 
of the debate. Any such motion shall have priority in the debate. In addition to the 
proposer of the motion, two representatives may speak in favour of, and two against, 
the motion. 


Rule 70 
The General Assembly may limit the time allowed to each speaker. 


Rule 71 


A representative may at any time move the closure of the debate whether or not 
any other representative has signified his wish to speak. If application is made for 
permission to speak against the closure it may be accorded to not more than two 


speakers. 
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Rule 72 


The President shall take the sense of the General Assembly on a motion for 
closure. If the General Assembly is in favour of the closure the President shall declare 
the closure of the debate. 


Rule 73 

Resolutions, amendments and substantive motions shall be introduced in writing 
and handed to the Secretary-General, who shall circulate copies to the Delegations. 
As a general rule, no proposal shall be discussed or put to vote at any meeting of the 
General Assembly unless copies of it have been circulated to all Delegations not 
later than the day preceding the meeting. The President may, however, permit 
the discussion and consideration of amendments, or of motions as to procedure, 
without previous circulation of copies. 


Rule 74 


Parts of a proposal may be voted on separately if a representative requests that 
the proposal be divided. 


Rule 75 


If two or more amendments are moved to a proposal, the General Assembly shall 
first vote on the amendment furthest removed in substance from the original 
proposal and then on the amendment next furthest removed, and so on, until all 
the amendments have been put to the vote. 


Rule 76 
When an amendment revises, adds to or deletes from a proposal, the amendment 
shall be voted on first, and if it is adopted, the amended proposal shall then be 
voted on. 


XIII. Vorine 


Rule 77 
Each member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 


Rule 78 


Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. These questions shall 
include recommendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent members of the Security Council, 
the election of members of the Economic and Social Council, the election of members 
of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with Paragraph 1 (c) of Article 86 of the 
Charter, the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension of 
the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, questions relat- 
ing to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 


Rule 79 
Decisions of the General Assembly on questions other than those provided for in 
Rule 78, including the determination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 
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Rule 80 
The General Assembly shall normally vote by show of hands or by standing, but 
any representative in plenary or committee meetings of the General Assembly may 
request a roll-call which shall then be taken in the English alphabetical order of the 
names of the members. 


Rule 81 
The vote of each member participating in any roll-call shall be inserted in the 
record. 


Rule 82 


In addition to the provisions for the use of a secret ballot set forth elsewhere in 
these Rules, all elections and all decisions relating to tenure of office shall be taken 
by secret ballot. There shall be no nominations. 


Rule 83 


If, when only one person or member is to be elected, no candidate obtains in the 
first ballot the majority required in Rules 78 and 79 a second ballot shall be taken, 
confined to the two candidates obtaining the largest number of votes. If in the second 
ballot the votes are equally divided, and a majority is required, the President shall 
decide between the candidates by drawing lots. When a two-thirds majority is re- 
quired, the balloting shall be continued until one candidate secures two-thirds of 
the votes cast. 


Rule 84 


When two or more elective places are to be filled at one time under the same 
conditions, those candidates obtaining in the first ballot the majority required 
in Rules 78 or 79 shall be elected. If the number of candidates obtaining such 
majority is less than the number of persons to be elected, there shall be additional 
ballots to fill the remaining places, the voting being restricted to the candidates 
obtaining the greatest number of votes in the previous ballot, the number of can- 
didates being not more than twice as many as the places remaining to be filled. 


Rule 85 


If a vote is equally divided on matters other than elections, a second vote shall 
be taken at the next meeting; this meeting shall be held within forty-eight hours 
of the first vote, and it shall be expressly mentioned in the Agenda that a second 
vote will be taken on the matter in question. If this vote also results in equality, 
the proposal shall be regarded as rejected. 


XIV. ELectTion or MEMBERS OF COUNCILS 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Rule 86 
The General Assembly shall elect the members of Councils by secret ballot. 


Rule 87 


The term of office of each member shall begin immediately on January 1 following 
their election by the General Assembly and shall end on December 31 following the 
election of their successors. 
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Rule 88 


Should a member cease to belong to a Council before the term of office of that 
member expires, a by-election shall be held separately at the next session of the 
General Assembly to elect a member for the unexpired term. 


Rule 89 
When one seat is to be filled, the General Assembly shall follow the procedure 
set forth in Rule 83. 


Rule 90 


When two or more seats are to be filled, the General Assembly shall follow the 
procedure set forth in Rule 84. 


Tue Securrry CounciL 


Rule 91 


The General Assembly shall each year, in the course of its regular session, elect 
three non-permanent members of the Security Council for a term of two years. 


Rule 92 


In the election of non-permanent members of the Security Council, due regard 
shall be specially paid, in the first instance to the contribution of Members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of international peace and security and to the 
other purposes of the Organization, and also to equitable geographical distribution. 


Rule 93 


A retiring member of the Security Council shall not be eligible for immediate 
re-election. 


THE Economic AND SocraL CounciL 


Rule 94 


The General Assembly shall each year, in the course of its regular session, elect 
six members of the Economic and Social Council for a term of three years. 


Rule 95 


A retiring member of the Economic and Social Council shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 


Tue TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Rule 96 


When a trusteeship agreement has been approved and a Member of the United 
Nations has become an administering authority of a trust territory in accordance 
with Articles 83 or 85 of the Charter, the General Assembly shall determine, in 
accordance with Article 86, whether a Member which is not an administering au- 
thority of a trust territory shall be elected to the Trusteeship Council. If it is 
determined that an additional member of the Trusteeship Council is required, the 
General Assembly shall elect a member at the session in which the trusteeship 


agreement is approved. 
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Rule 97 


At each session the General Assembly shall, in accordance with Article 86 of the 
Charter, elect members to fill any vacancies. 


Rule 98 


A non-administering member of the Trusteeship Council shall be elected for a 
term of three years and shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 


XV. ELEcTION oF MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE 


Rule 99 


The election of the members of the International Court of Justice shall take 
place in accordance with the Statute of the Court. 


Rule 99A 
Any meeting of the General Assembly held on pursuance of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice for the purpose of the election of members of the 
Court shall continue until as many candidates as are required for all the seats to be 
filled have obtained in one or more ballots an absolute majority of votes. 


XVI. CoMMITTEES 


Rule 100 


The General Assembly may set up such committees and subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 


Rule 101 


The Main Committees of the General Assembly are: 
(1) Political and Security Committee (including the regulation of armaments); 
(2) Economic and Financial Committee; 
(3) Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee; 
(4) Trusteeship Committee; 
(5) Administrative and Budgetary Committee; and 
(6) Legal Committee. 


Rule 102 


Each Delegation may designate one member for each Main Committee, and for 
any other committee that may be constituted upon which all members have the 
right to be represented. It may also assign to these committees advisers, technical 
advisers, experts or persons of similar status. 


Rule 103 


Items relating to the same category of subject shall be referred to the committee 
or committees dealing with that category of subjects. Committees shall not intro- 
duce new items on their own initiative. 


Rule 104 


Each committee shall elect its own Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur. 
These officers shall be elected on the basis of equitable geographical distribution, 
experience and personal competence. 
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Rule 105 
Each committee may set up sub-committees, which shall elect their own officers. 


Rule 106 


The Secretary-General or a member of the Secretariat designated by him may 
make to any committee or sub-committees any oral or written statement which the 
Secretary-General considers desirable. 


Rule 107 
The procedure set forth in Rules 65 to 76 shall apply to proceedings of committees 
of the General Assembly. 
Rule 108 


Decisions in the committees of the General Assembly shall be taken by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 


Rule 109 


Unless the General Assembly itself decides otherwise, it shall not make a final 
decision upon items on the Agenda until it has received the report of a committee 
on these items. 


Rule 110 


Discussion of a report of a Main Committee in a plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly shall take place if at least one third of the members of the committee 
consider such a discussion to be necessary. 


Rule 111 


Decisions involving expenditure shall be subject to the regulations for the 
financial administration of the United Nations. 


Rule 112 


No resolution involving expenditure shall be voted by the General Assembly 
until the Administrative and Budgetary Committee of the General Assembly has 
had an opportunity of stating the effect of the proposal upon the budget of the 
United Nations. 


XVII. Apmission or New MEMBERS TO THE UNITED NaTIONS 


Rule 113 


Any state which desires to become a Member of the United Nations shall submit 
an application to the Secretary-General. This application shall be accompanied 
by a declaration of its readiness to accept the obligations contained in the Charter. 


Rule 114 
If the applicant state so requests, the Secretary-General shall inform the General 
Assembly, or the Members of the United Nations if the General Assembly is not in 
session, of the application. 
Rule 115 


If the Security Council recommends the applicant state for membership, the 
General Assembly shall consider whether the applicant is a peace-loving state and 
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is able and willing to carry out the obligations contained in the Charter, and shall 
decide, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting, upon its 
application for membership. 


Rule 116 


The Secretary-General shall inform the applicant state of the decision of the 
General Assembly. If the application is approved, membership will become effective 
on the date on which the applicant state presents to the Secretary-General an 
instrument of adherence. 


XVIII. AMENDMENTS 


Rule 117 


These Rules of Procedure may be amended by a decision of the General Assembly 
taken by a majority of the members present and voting, after a committee has 
reported on the proposed amendment. 


Supplementary Provisional Rules of Procedure for the First Session 
of the General Assembly 


I. SEssSIONS 


Supplementary Rule A 


The First and Second Parts of the First Session of the General Assembly shall 
together be regarded as constituting the first regular session of the General Assembly 
within the meaning of these Rules. 


Supplementary Rule B 
The General Assembly shall fix the place and date for the Second Part of the 
First Session. 


Supplementary Rule C 
The Secretary-General shall notify the Members of the United Nations at least 
thirty days in advance of the opening of the Second Part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly. 


II. AGENDA 


Supplementary Rule D 
The Provisional Agenda for the Second Part of the First Session of the General 
Assembly shall be drawn up by the Secretary-General, and shall be communicated 
to the Members of the United Nations at least thirty days before the opening of the 
Second Part of the session. 


Supplementary Rule E 


Any Member of the United Nations may, at least twenty days before the date 
fixed for the opening of the Second Part of the First Session of the General Assembly, 
request the inclusion of additional items in the Agenda. These items shall be placed 
on a supplementary list, which shall be communicated to the Members of the 
United Nations at least ten days before the date fixed for the opening of the Second 
Part of the session. 
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VII. ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


Supplementary Rule F 

At the Second Part of the First Session, the General Assembly shall elect simul- 
taneously, in accordance with Rule 84, the nine members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, two of whom at least shall be 
financial experts of recognized standing. It shall then by a second vote choose three 
of the elected members, one of whom shall be a financial expert, for the three-year 
term. By a third vote it shall choose three of the remaining elected members, one 
of whom shall be a financial expert, for the two-year term. 


X. ReEcorps 


Supplementary Rule G 


Verbatim records of all plenary meetings and of Main Committees of the General 
Assembly shall be drawn up by the Secretariat and kept on file for reference. 


Supplementary Rule H 
Summary records of plenary meetings and of Main Committees shall be drawn 
up by the Secretariat and circulated as soon as possible to the members of the bodies 
concerned. 


Supplementary Rule I 
Other committees and sub-committees may decide upon the form of their records. 


XIV. ELectTion or MEMBERS OF COUNCILS 


Supplementary Rule J 


Members of Councils elected for one, two and three years during the first part of 
the first regular session of the General Assembly shall hold office until 31 December 
1946, 1947, and 1948 respectively. Their successors shall be elected during the second 
part of the first regular session and during the second and third regular sessions of 
the General Assembly respectively, and shall take and continue in office in ac- 
cordance with Rule 87. 


CALLING OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES BY THE 
EcoNoMIc AND Socrat CouNcIL 


Supplementary Rule K 


Pending the adoption, under Paragraph 4 of Article 62 of the Charter, of definite 
rules for the calling of international conferences, the Economic and Social Council 
may, after due consultation with Members of the United Nations call international 
conferences in conformity with the spirit of Article 62 on any matter within the 
competence of the Council, including the following matters: international trade and 
employment; the equitable adjustment of prices on the international market, and 
health. 
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2. Provisional Rules of Procedure of the Security Council, Adopted by 
the Security Council at its First Meeting and Amended at its Forty-eighth 
Meeting, June 24, 1946. 


CHAPTER I 
MEETINGS 


Rule 1 
Meetings of the Security Council shall, with the exception of the periodic meet- 
ings referred to in Rule 4, be held at the call of the President at any time he deems 
necessary, but the interval between meetings shall not exceed fourteen days. 


Rule 2 


The President shall call a meeting of the Security Council at the request of any 
member of the Security Council. 


Rule 3 
The President shall call a meeting of the Security Council if a dispute or situation 
is brought to the attention of the Security Council under Article 35 or under Article 
11 (3) of the Charter, or if the General Assembly makes recommendations or refers 
any question to the Security Council under Article 11 (2), or if the Secretary- 
General brings to the attention of the Security Council any matter under Article 99. 


Rule 4 
Periodic meetings of the Security Council called for in Article 28 (2) of the 
Charter shall be held twice a year, at such times as the Security Council may 
decide. 


Rule & 


Meetings of the Security Council shall normally be held at the seat of the United 
Nations. 

Any member of the Security Council or the Secretary-General may propose that 
the Security Council should meet at another place. Should the Security Council 
accept any such proposal, it shall decide upon the place, and the period during which 
the Council shall meet at such place. 


CHAPTER II 
AGENDA 


Rule 6 


The Secretary-General shall immediately bring to the attention of all repre- 
sentatives on the Security Council all communications from States, organs of the 
United Nations, or the Secretary-General concerning any matter for the considera- 
tion of the Security Council in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 


Rule 7 


The Provisional Agenda for each meeting of the Security Council shall be drawn 
up by the Secretary-General and approved by the President of the Security Council. 

Only items which have been brought to the attention of the representatives on 
the Security Council in accordance with Rule 6, items covered by Rule 10, or matters 
which the Security Council has previously decided to defer, may be included in the 
Provisional Agenda. 

4 Document 8/96, June 27, 1946, 
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Rule 8 


The Provisional Agenda for a meeting shall be communicated by the Secretary- 
General to the representatives on the Security Council at least three days before 
the meeting, but in urgent circumstances it may be communicated simultaneously 
with the notice of the meeting. 


Rule 9 


The first item of the Provisional Agenda for each meeting of the Security Council 
shall be the adoption of the Agenda. 


Rule 10 


Any item of the Agenda of a meeting of the Security Council, consideration of 
which has not been completed at that meeting, shall, unless the Security Council 
otherwise decides, automatically be included in the Agenda of the next meeting. 


Rule 11 


The Secretary-General shall communicate each week to the representatives on 
the Security Council a summary statement of matters of which the Security Council 
is seized and of the stage reached in their consideration. 


Rule 12 


The Provisional Agenda for each periodic meeting shall be circulated to the 
members of the Security Council at least twenty-one days before the opening of the 
meeting. Any subsequent chaage in or addition to the Provisional Agenda shall be 
brought to the notice of the members at least five days before the meeting. The 
Security Council may, however, in urgent circumstances, make additions to the 
Agenda at any time during a periodic meeting. ‘ 

The provisions of Rule 7, paragraph 1, and of Rule 9, shall apply also to periodic 
meetings. 


CHAPTER III 


REPRESENTATION AND CREDENTIALS 


Rule 13 


Each member of the Security Council shall be represented at the meetings of the 
Security Council by an accredited representative. The credentials of a representative 
on the Security Council shall be communicated to the Secretary-General not less 
than twenty-four hours before he takes his seat on the Security Council. The Head 
of Government or Minister of Foreign Affairs of each member of the Security Coun- 
cil shall be entitled to sit on the Security Council without submitting credentials. 


Rule 14 


Any Member of the United Nations not a member of the Security Council and 
any State not a Member of the United Nations, if invited to participate in a meeting 
or meetings of the Security Council, shall submit credentials for the representative 
appointed by it for this purpose. The credentials of such a representative shall be 
communicated to the Secretary-General not less than twenty-four hours before 
the first meeting which he is invited to attend. 
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Rule 16 
The credentials of representatives on the Security Council and of any repre- 
sentative appointed in accordance with Rule 14 shall be examined by the Secretary- 
General who shall submit a report to the Security Council for approval. 


Rule 16 
Pending the approval of the credentials of a representative on the Security Coun- 
cil in accordance with Rule 15, such representative shall be seated provisionally 
with the same rights as other representatives. 


Rule 17 
Any representative on the Security Council, to whose credentials objection has 
been made within the Security Council, shall continue to sit with the same rights as 
other representatives until the Security Council has decided the matter. 


CHAPTER IV 
PRESIDENCY 


Rule 18 


The Presidency of the Security Council shall be held in turn by the members of 
the Security Council in the English alphabetical order of their names. Each President 
shall hold office for one calendar month. 


Rule 19 


The President shall preside over the meetings of the Security Council and, under 
the authority of the Security Council, shall represent it in its capacity as an organ 
of the United Nations. 


Rule 20 


Whenever the President of the Security Council deems that, for the proper fulfill- 
ment of the responsibilities of the Presidency, he should not preside over the Council 
during the consideration of a particular question with which the member he repre- 
sents is directly connected, he shall indicate his decision to the Council. The presi- 
dential chair shall then devolve, for the purpose of the consideration of that question, 
on the representative of the member next in English alphabetical order, it being 
understood that the provisions of this Rule shall apply to the representatives on 
the Security Council called upon successively to preside. This Rule shall not affect 
the representative capacity of the President as stated in Rule 19 or his duties under 
Rule 7. 


CHAPTER V 


SECRETARIAT 


Rule 21 
The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the Security 
Council. The Secretary-General may authorize a deputy to act in his place at meetings 
of the Security Council. 
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Rule 22 
The Secretary-General, or his deputy acting on his behalf, may make either oral 
or written statements to the Security Council concerning any question under con- 
sideration by it. 
Rule 23 


The Secretary-General may be appointed by the Security Council, in accordance 
with Rule 28, as rapporteur for a specified question. 


Rule 24 


The Secretary-General shall provide the staff required by the Security Council. 
This staff shall form a part of the Secretariat. 


Rule 25 


The Secretary-General shall give to representatives on the Security Council 
notice of meetings of the Security Council and of its commission and committees. 


Rule 26 


The Secretary-General shall be responsible for the preparation of documents 
required by the Security Council and shall, except in urgent circumstances, dis- 
tribute them at least forty-eight hours in advance of the meeting at which they are 
to be considered. 


CHAPTER VI 
ConpbuctT OF BUSINESS 


Rule 27 


The President shall call upon representatives in the order in which they signify 
their desire to speak. 


Rule 28 


The Security Council may appoint a commission or committee or a rapporteur 
for a specified question. 


Rule 29 
The President may accord precedence to any rapporteur appointed by the 
Security Council. 
The Chairman of a commission or committee, or the rapporteur appointed by the 
commission or committee to present its report, may be accorded precedence for the 
purpose of explaining the report. 


Rule 30 


If a representative raises a point of order, the President shall immediately state 
his ruling. If it is challenged, the President shall submit his ruling to the Security 
Council for immediate decision and it shall stand unless overruled. 


Rule 31 


Proposed resolutions, amendments and substantive motions shall normally be 
placed before the representatives in writing. 
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Rule 32 
Principal motions and draft resolutions shall have precedence in the order of 


their submission. 
Parts of a motion or of a draft resolution shall be voted on separately at the re- 


quest of any representative, unless the original mover objects. 


Rule 33 


The following motions shall have precedence in the order named over all principal 
motions and draft resolutions relative to the subject before the meeting: 
. to suspend the meeting; 
. to adjourn the meeting; 
. to adjourn the meeting to a certain day or hour; 
. to refer any matter to a committee, to the Secretary-General or to a 
rapporteur; 
. to postpone discussion of the question to a certain day or indefinitely; or 
. to introduce an amendment. 
Any motion for the suspension or for the simple adjournment of the meeting shall 
be decided without debate. 
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Rule 34 


It shall not be necessary for any motion or draft resolution proposed by a rep- 
resentative on the Security Council to be seconded before being put to a vote. 


Rule 35 

A motion or draft resolution can at any time be withdrawn, so long as no vote 
has been taken with respect to it. 

If the motion or draft resolution has been seconded, the representative on the 
Security Council who has seconded it may require that it be put to the vote as his 
motion or draft resolution with the same right of precedence as if the original mover 
had not withdrawn it. 


Rule 36 


If two or more amendments to a motion or draft resolution are proposed, the 
President shall rule on the order in which they are to be voted upon. Ordinarily, 
the Security Council shall first vote on the amendment furthest removed in sub- 
stance from the original proposal and then on the amendment next furthest removed 
until all amendments have been put to the vote, but when an amendment adds to 
or deletes from the text of a motion or draft resolution, that amendment shall be 


voted on first. 


Rule 37 


Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security Council 
may be invited, as a result of a decision of the Security Council, to participate, 
without vote, in the discussion of any question brought before the Security Council 
when the Security Council considers that the interests of that Member are specially 
affected, or when a Member brings a matter to the attention of the Security Council 
in accordance with Article 35 (1) of the Charter. 


Rule 38 


Any member of the United Nations invited in accordance with the preceding Rule 
or in application of Article 32 of the Charter to participate in the discussion of the 
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Security Council may submit proposals and draft resolutions. These proposals and 
draft resolutions may be put to a vote only at the request of a representative on the 
Security Council. 

Rule 39 


The Security Council may invite members of the Secretariat or other persons, 
whom it considers competent for the purpose, to supply it with information or to 
give other assistance in examining matters within its competence. 


CuHapTER VII 


VOTING 


Rule 40 
Voting in the Security Council shall be in accordance with the relevant Articles 
of the Charter and of the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 


CuaptTer VIII 
LANGUAGES 


Rule 41 


Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish shall be the official languages of 
the Security Council, and English and French the working languages. 


Rule 42 


Speeches made in either of the working languages shall be interpreted into the 
other working language. 


Rule 43 


Speeches made in any of the three other official languages shall be interpreted 
into both working languages. 


Rule 44 
Any representative may make a speech in a language other than the official 
languages. In this case he shall himself provide for interpretation into one of the 
working languages. Interpretation into the other working language by an interpreter 
of the Secretariat may be based on the interpretation given in the first working 
language. 


Rule 46 
Verbatim records of meetings of the Security Council shall be drawn up in the 
working languages. At the request of any representative a verbatim record of any 
speech made in an official language other than the working languages shall be drawn 
up in the original language. 


Rule 46 
All resolutions and other important documents shall forthwith be made available 


in the official languages. Upon the request of any representative any other document 
shall be made available in any or all of the official languages. 
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Rule 47 
Documents of the Security Council shall, if the Security Council so decides, be 
published in any language other than the official languages. 


CHAPTER [IX 


Pusuiciry oF Mretines. Recorps 


Rule 48 
Unless it decides otherwise, the Security Council shall meet in public. Any recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly regarding the appointment of the Secretary- 
General shall be discussed and decided at a private meeting. 


Rule 49 


Subject to the provisions of Rule 51, the verbatim record of each meeting of the 
Security Council shall be made available in the working languages to the repre- 
sentatives on the Security Council and to the representatives of any other States 
which have participated in the meeting not later than 10 a.m. of the first working 
day following the meeting. The verbatim record of any speech made in any other 
of the official languages, which is drawn up in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule 45, shall be made available in the same manner to any of the above mentioned 
representatives at his request. 


Rule 50 


The representatives of the States which have participated in the meeting shall, 
within two working days after the time indicated in Rule 49, inform the Secretary- 
General of any corrections they wish to have made in the verbatim record. 


Rule 61 


The Security Council may decide that for a private meeting the record shall be 
made in a single copy alone. This record shall be kept by the Secretary-General. 
The representatives of the States which have participated in the meeting shall, 
within a period of ten days, inform the Secretary-General of any corrections they 
wish to have made in this record. 


Rule 62 


Corrections that have been requested shall be considered approved unless the 
President is of the opinion that they are sufficiently important to be submitted to 
the representatives on the Security Council. In the latter case, the representatives 
on the Security Council shall submit within two working days any comments they 
may wish to make. In the absence of objections in this period of time, the record 
shall be corrected as requested. 


Rule 53 


The verbatim record referred to in Rule 49 or the record referred to in Rule 51, 
in which no corrections have been requested in the period of time required by Rules 
50 and 51 respectively or which has been corrected in accordance with the provisions 
of Rule 52, shall be considered as approved. It shall be signed by the President and 
shall become the official record of the Security Council. 
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Rule 54 


The official record of public meetings of the Security Council, as well as the 
documents annexed thereto, shall be published in the official languages as soon as 


possible. 
Rule 55 


At the close of each private meeting the Security Council shall issue a communique 
through the Secretary-General. 


Rule 56 


The representatives of the the Members of the United Nations which have taken 
part in a private meeting shall at all times have the right to consult the record of 
that meeting in the office of the Secretary-General. The Security Council may at 
any time grant access to this record to authorized representatives of other Members 
of the United Nations. 


Rule 57 


The Secretary-General shall, once each year, submit to the Security Council a 
list of the records and documents which up to that time have been considered con- 
fidential. The Security Council shall decide which of these shall be made available 
to other Members of the United Nations, which shall be made public, and which 
shall continue to remain confidential. 


CHAPTER X 


ADMISSION OF NEw MEMBERS 


Rule 58 


Any State which desires to become a Member of the United Nations shall submit 
an application to the Secretary-General. This application shall be accompanied 
by a declaration of its readiness to accept the obligations contained in the Charter. 


Rule 59 


The Secretary-General shall immediately place the application for membership 
before the representatives on the Security Council. Unless the Security Council 
decides otherwise, the application shall be referred by the President to a committee 
of the Security Council upon which each member of the Security Council shall be 
represented. The committee shall examine any application referred to it and report 
its conclusions thereon to the Council not less than thirty-five days in advance of 
a regular session of the General Assembly or if a special session of the General 
Assembly is called, not less than fourteen days in advance of such session. 


Rule 60 


The Security Council shall decide whether in its judgment the applicant is a 
peace-loving State and is able and willing to carry out the obligations contained 
in the Charter, and accordingly whether to recommend the applicant State for 
membership. 

In order to assure the consideration of its recommendation at the next session of 
the General Assembly following the receipt of the application, the Security Council 
shall make its recommendations not less than twenty-five days in advance of a 
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regular session of the General Assembly, nor less than four days in advance of a 
special session. 

In special circumstances, the Security Council may decide to make a recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly concerning an application for membership sub- 
sequent to the expiration of the time limits set forth in the preceding paragraph. 


ANNEX 


PROVISIONAL PROCEDURE FOR DEALING WITH COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS AND NON-GOVERNMENTAL Bopies 


A. A list of all communications from private individuals and non-governmental 
bodies relating to matters of which the Security Council is seized shall be circulated 
to all representatives on the Security Council. 

B. A copy of any communication on the list shall be given by the Secretariat to 
any representative on the Security Council at his request. 


3. Resolution of the General Assembly Admitting Afghanistan, Iceland, 
and Sweden to Membership in the United Nations, November 9, 1946.1 


The GENERAL ASSEMBLY has taken note of the applications for membership sub- 
mitted to the organization of the United Nations by Afghanistan, the Republic of 
Iceland and Sweden, 

And of the recommendations of the Security Council on the admission of Afghan- 
istan, the Republic of Iceland and Sweden to membership in the United Nations, 

And of the report submitted by the First Committee which unanimously ap- 
proved the recommendations of the Security Council; 

Therefore the GENERAL ASSEMBLY decides 

That Afghanistan, the Republic of Iceland and Sweden be admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations. 


4. Statement of Afghanistan Upon Admission to the United Nations, 
November 19, 1946.’ 


The Government of Afghanistan, having received from the Secretary General 
of the United Nations the information that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has approved the application for membership of Afghanistan, hereby pre- 
sents to the Secretary General of the United Nations this instrument of adherence 
in accordance with Rule 116 of the provisional rules of procedure for the General 
Assembly. . 

The Government of Afghanistan hereby states that it accepts the obligations 
contained in the Charter of the United Nations. 


5. Report of the Fourth Committee to the General Assembly on Trus- 
teeship Agreements, with First Three Annexes, December 12, 1946.’ 
In its Resolution on Non-Self-Governing Peoples of 9 February 1946, the General 


Assembly welcomed the declarations made by certain states administering terri- 
tories held under mandate of their intention to negotiate Trusteeship agreements in 


1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I, No.16, pp. 3. 
p. 3. 3 Documents A/258 and A/258/Corr. 1, 
2 New York Times, November 20, 1946, December 12, 1946. 
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respect of some of those territories, and invited the states administering territories 
held under mandate to undertake practical steps for the implementation of Article 
79 of the Charter, with a view to submitting Trusteeship agreements concerning 
these territories for the approval of the General Assembly preferably not later than 
during the Second Part of its First Session. 

So far, proposed Trusteeship agreements for eight of the mandated territories 
have been submitted for the approval of the General Assembly. The agreements in 
question have been communicated by the Government of Australia for New Guinea, 
by the Government of Belgium for Ruanda-Urundi, by the Government of France 
for Cameroons under French mandate and Togoland under French mandate, by 
the Government of New Zealand for Western Samoa, and by the Government of 
the United Kingdom for Tanganyika, the Cameroons under British mandate and 
Togoland under British mandate. 

Following an extensive general discussion the Fourth Committee appointed Sub- 
Committee 1, of seventeen members,‘ to examine and to make recommendations 
to the Committee on the eight proposed agreements. 

In the course of its deliberations the Sub-Committee considered 229 proposed 
modifications of the texts of these agreements. All Members of the Fourth Com- 
mittee not represented in the Sub-Committee were given the opportunity to propose 
modifications. The Delegation of Byelorussia did propose some modifications and 
took part in the discussions of the Sub-Committee when they were considered. The 
Governments concerned accepted for incorporation in the texts of their agreements 
certain of the modifications either recommended to them by a majority vote of the 
Sub-Committee or, in some cases, without a vote. In other cases the Delegations 
concerned notified the Sub-Committee of the inability of their Governments to 
accept the recommended changes. In some cases, following discussion and declara- 
tions made, proposed modifications were withdrawn. Some of the Delegations, how- 
ever, whose proposed modifications had not received the majority support of the 
Sub-Committee, brought them before the Fourth Committee. Three of these pro- 
posals received the majority support of the Committee. 

One modification, proposed by the Delegations of the Soviet Union and India, 
provided for the deletion of the words “‘as an integral part” from the phrase “shall 
administer it in accordance with his own laws as an integral part of his territory” 
in Article 5 of the British agreements for Togoland and the Cameroons; and for 
similar alterations to be made in the Belgian agreement for Ruanda-Urundi, in 
Article 4 of the French agreements for Togoland and the Cameroons, and in the 
Australian agreement for New Guinea. The Committee approved this proposal by 
a vote of 16 for, 15 against, and 3 abstentions. 

A new article, proposed by the Delegation of the Soviet Union to apply to all of 
the agreements, provided that: 

“The present agreement shall enter into force upon its approval by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and shall remain in force for a period of . . . years 
and thereafter shall be reviewed and modified according to the degree of attainment 
of the purposes set forth in Article 76 of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

This proposal was approved by a vote of twenty for, fourteen against, and one 
abstention. 

Following the adoption of the Soviet Proposal, the Committee rejected the sug- 
gestion of the Delegation of the Soviet Union that the period in the proposal be 
fixed at five years. Upon the proposal of the Delegation of China, the Committee, by 

4 Australia, Belgium, Canada, China,Czech- Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Oslovakia, France, India, Iraq, Mexico, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Union of South and Yugoslavia. 
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a vote of twenty for, seven against, and eight abstentions, then decided that the 
period in the proposal should be fixed at ten years, which coincided with the period 
proposed by the Delegation of India. 

A new clause for all of the agreements, proposed by the Delegation of India, 
provided that: 


“The administering authority shall administer the Trust Territory on behalf 
of and solely for the benefit of and in the interest of its people, and on the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship, all the powers of the authority shall cease and it shall 
surrender the territory, together with all public property then existing, whether 
movable or immovable, to the peoples whose right to sovereignty and independ- 
ence shall always be recognized.” 


This proposal was approved by a vote of nineteen for, sixteen against, and two 
abstentions. 

At its twenty-sixth meeting the Delegations of Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom explained in full to the Committee the reasons 
why the recommended modifications as noted above, insofar as concerned them, 
were not acceptable to their Governments. 

In connection with its deliberations on the Preambles, special attention was 
directed to the question of Article 79 with particular reference to “states directly 
concerned.” 

A Report of Sub-Committee 1 on this question (See Annex III), was presented to 
the Fourth Committee at its twenty-sixth meeting on 11 December and was adopted 
as a part of this Report. 

At its twenty-sixth meeting, the Committee voted upon the eight proposed 
Trusteeship agreements in the form in which they were finally presented by the 
Governments concerned. By a vote of thirty-five for, eight against, and no absten- 
tions, in each case, the Committee voted to recommend to the General Assembly 
the approval of the eight proposed Trusteeship agreements. 

Before the votes were taken, a number of Delegations made statements in ex- 
planation of their position. (See Summaries attached in Annex IV of this Report 
and also Journal No. 59, Supplement No. 4). 

The Committee decided that the following statements made in the course of the 
deliberations of Sub-Committee 1 be included in the present Report: 

1. The Sub-Committee was in unanimous agreement with the view expressed by 
the Delegations of the Netherlands that the principle set forth in Article 73 of the 
Charter of the United Nations that the interests of the inhabitants of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories are paramount, and the general obligations accepted in 
Articles 73 and 74 of the Charter, apply also to the Trust Territories, due account 
being given to the terms of the Trusteeship agreements and the different status of 
the two categories of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

2. With regard to the provision in Article 1 of the proposed Trusteeship agreement 
for the Cameroons under British administration, whereby the eastern boundary 
“may be slightly modified by mutual agreement between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of the French Republic . . . ,” 
in response to a question raised by the Delegate for the Soviet Union, the Delegates 
for France and the United Kingdom explained that Article 1 of the British mandate 
for the Cameroons and Article 2 of the agreement of the tenth of July 1919 between 
the French and British Governments, permitted slight variations to be made in the 
frontiers of the Cameroons under British administration and the Cameroons under 
French administration, in order to prevent border villages from being separated 

from their agricultural land. 
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3. With regard to the proposed deletion of the words ‘“‘as an integral part”’ of the 
French and Belgian territory, as indicated by the modifications submitted to the Bel- 
gian agreement for Ruanda-Urundi and the French agreements for the Cameroons 
and Togoland by the Delegations of the Soviet Union and India (A/C.4/Sub.1/43, 
A/C.4/Sub.1/39, A/C.4/Sub.1/51, A/C.4/Sub.1/58, A/C.4/Sub.1/60), the Dele- 
gates for Belgium and France stated that it was the interpretation of their Govern- 
ments that the words ‘‘as an integral part”’ were necessary as a matter of adminis- 
trative convenience and were not considered as granting to the Governments of 
Belgium and France the power to diminish the political individuality of the Trust 
Territories. 

4, The Delegate for the United Kingdom informed the Sub-Committee that the 
retention of the words “‘as an integral part” in the Trusteeship agreement for Togo- 
land and Cameroons under British administration did not involve administration 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom itself and did not imply British sover- 
eignty in these areas. 

5. With regard to the provisions in the draft Trusteeship agreements concerning 
equality for Members of the United Nations in economic matters, it was the view 
of the Sub-Committee that the Trusteeship Council should watch year by year the 
grant of any monopolies, other than those controlled by the Government or in which 
the Government participates, with a view to ensuring their compatibility with 
Article 76, and, if necessary, in the light of changing circumstances and practical 
experience, should formulate its views on the conditions under which such rights 
should be granted. 

In this connection the Sub-Committee was invited by the Delegations of Belgium 
and the United Kingdom to take notice of the following declaration of the intentions 
of their two Governments: 

(a) The Governments of Belgium and the United Kingdom have no intention of 
using the grant of private monopolies in Trust Territories as a normal instrument 
of policy; 

(b) Such private monopolies would be granted only when this was essential in 
order to enable a particular type of desirable economic development to be under- 
taken in the interest of the inhabitants; 

(c) In those special cases where such private monopolies were granted they would 
be granted for limited periods, and would be promptly reported to the Trusteeship 
Council. 

6. In connection with the provisions of the Trusteeship agreements concerning 
the right of the administering authorities to constitute the Trust Territories ad- 
ministered by them into customs, fiscal or administrative unions or federations with 
adjacent territories under their sovereignty or control (Article 5 (b) of the Trustee- 
ship agreements for Tanganyika, Cameroons and Togoland under British adminis- 
tration; Article 4A (2) of the agreements for Cameroons and Togoland under French 
administration; Article 5 (2) of the agreement for Ruanda-Urundi; and Article 5 of 
the agreement for New Guinea) the Delegations of Australia, Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom being the Delegations of States submitting the Trusteeship 

agreements for the approval of the General Assembly, wish to give assurance that 
they do not consider the terms of the articles above quoted as giving powers to the 
administering authority to establish any form of political association between the 
Trust Territories respectively administered by them and adjacent territories which 
would involve annexation of the Trust Territories in any sense or would have the 
effect of extinguishing their status as Trust Territories. 

7. With regard to the question of including in the Trusteeship agreements some 
provision for alteration or amendment in the light of changing circumstances, the 
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Sub-Committee decided by majority vote to recommend that the General Assembly 
instruct the Trusteeship Council: 

(a) to observe whether the Trusteeship agreements which have been approved 
by- the General Assembly operate in fact to achieve the basic objectives of the 
Trusteeship System; and 

(b) if it is of the opinion that, in the light of changing circumstances and practical 
experience, some alteration or amendment of any such Trusteeship agreement 
would promote the more rapid achievement of the basic objectives of the Trustee- 
ship System, to submit such proposed alteration or amendment to the administering 
authority so that, if agreed on pursuant to Article 79, such alteration or amendment 
may then be submitted to the General Assembly for approval. 

The Fourth Committee recommends that the General Assembly adopt the two 
resolutions appended in Annexes I and II. 


Annex I 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE APPROVAL OF TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENTS 


The General Assembly approves separately the following eight Trusteeship agree- 
ments: 

1. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for New Guinea submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of Australia (document A/153/Rev. 2). 

2. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Ruanda-Urundi submitted by the 
Government of Belgium (document A/159/Rev. 2). 

3. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Cameroons under French mandate 
submitted by the Government of France (document A/155/Rev. 2). 

4. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Togoland under French mandate sub- 
mitted by the Government of France (document A/154/Rev, 2). 

5. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Western Samoa submitted by the 
Government of New Zealand (document A/150/Rev. 2). 

6. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Tanganyika submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom (document A/152/Rev. 2). 

7. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Cameroons under British mandate 
submitted by the Government of the United Kingdom (document A/151/Rev. 2). 

8. The proposed Trusteeship agreement for Togoland under British mandate 
submitted by the Government of the United Kingdom (document A/150/Rev. 2). 


Annex II 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
TRUSTEESHIP CoUNCIL 


On [December 13] the General Assembly approved, in accordance with Article 85 
of the Charter, the terms of the Trusteeship agreements for New Guinea, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Cameroons under French administration and Togoland under French ad- 
ministration, Western Samoa, Tanganyika, Cameroons under British administration 
and Togoland under British administration. 

In these agreements, Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom have been designated as administering authorities. 
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The conditions necessary for the constitution of the Trusteeship Council can thus 
be fulfilled. 

In accordance with Article 86 (a), Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom will be Members of the Trusteeship Council. 

By application of Article 86 (b), China, the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, being such of the Members mentioned by name in Article 23 of 
the Charter as are not administering Trust Territories, will also be Members of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

In accordance with Article 86 (c) it is necessary, in order to ensure that the total 
number of Members of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided between those 
Members of the United Nations which administer Trust Territories and those which 
do not, that two Members should be elected by the General Assembly. 

THEREFORE, the General Assembly 

1. ELECTS [Mexico] and [Iraq] as Members of the Trusteeship Council for 
three-year terms; 

2. DIRECTS the Secretary-General to convoke the first session of the Trustee- 
ship Council not later than 15 March 1947, and to draw up and communicate to each 
Member of the Council the provisional agenda for that session at least thirty days 
in advance of the date of the session. 


Annex III 
TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENTS 


Report or Sus-CoMMITTEE 1 (SuPPLEMENTARY) 


In the Report of Sub-Committee 1 presented to the Fourth Committee at its 
twenty-second meeting (document A/C.4/69), it was noted that the Sub-Committee 
had completed its examination of the eight Trusteeship agreements and had taken 
decisions on the texts as a whole, with the exception of the Preambles, which were re- 
served for later decision. 

At its twenty-fourth meeting on 5 December, the Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
on his own responsibility, had requested the Delegates for the Soviet Union and the 
United States to undertake consultations in an effort to reach a solution acceptable 
to the Sub-Committee on the problem of “states directly concerned.’’ At the twenty- 
seventh meeting on 9 December the two Delegates reported to the Sub-Committee 
that these consultations had not succeeded. 

In consequence, at its twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth meetings, Sub-Com- 
mittee 1 took decisions on the Preambles of the eight agreements with special regard 
to the question of “states directly concerned,” as follows: 

1. A proposal of the Delegation of the Soviet Union to set up a drafting Sub- 
Committee to find a general definition of ‘states directly concerned,’’ originally 
made at the twenty-fourth meeting on 3 December, was rejected at the twenty- 
seventh meeting by four votes for, ten against, and three abstentions. 

2. A proposal of the Delegation of the United States was approved at the twenty- 
seventh meeting by thirteen votes for, three against, and one abstention to the 
effect that the following recommendation on the subject of “states directly con- 
cerned”’ be included in the Report of the Rapporteur: 

“Approval of any terms of Trusteeship by this session of the General Assembly 
should be on the following understanding with respect to ‘states directly concerned’: 

“All Members of the United Nations have had an opportunity to present their 
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views with reference to the terms of Trusteeship now proposed to the General As- 
sembly for approval. There has, however, been no specification by the General As- 
sembly of ‘states directly concerned’ in relation to the proposed Trust Territories, 
Accordingly, the General Assembly in approving the terms of Trusteeship does not 
prejudge the question of what states are or are not ‘directly concerned’ within the 
meaning of Article 79. It recognizes that no state has waived or prejudiced its right 
hereafter to claim to be such a ‘state directly concerned’ in relation to approval of 
subsequently proposed Trusteeship agreements and any alteration or amendment of 
those now approved, and that the procedure to be followed in the future with refer- 
ence to such matters may be subject to later determination.” 

3. In this connection the Delegation of France made the following statement: 

“(a) The French Delegation considers that the approval by the General As- 
sembly of the Trusteeship agreements submitted by the French Government will 
necessarily imply recognition of the fact that these agreements comply with the 
conditions of Article 79 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

“‘(b) Following approval of the draft Trusteeship agreements by the General 
Assembly, the French Government would reject in advance any claim subsequently 
presented as regards these agreements by any state declaring itself to be directly 
concerned. 

“(c) Ifin the future, any amendments or modifications should be proposed to the 
said agreements, the French Government reserves its right regarding any state 
which should claim to be directly concerned, to recognize it or not as such.” 

4. The claim of the Government of India that India is a “‘state directly concerned” 
within the meaning of Article 79 of the Charter with regard to the Trusteeship 
Agreement for Tanganyika (A/C.4/Sub.1/56), was presented by the Delegation of 
India at the twenty-eighth meeting. In view of the willingness of the Delegation 
of the United Kingdom to delete from the final paragraph of the preamble of the 
proposed agreements for Tanganyika, the Cameroons under British administration 
and Togoland under British administration, the words “‘in accordance with Article 
85 of the said Charter, having satisfied itself that the requirements of Article 79 
of the said Charter have been complied with,” the Delegation of India withdrew its 
amendment (A/C.4/Sub.1/70, page 83, col. 2), without prejudice to India’s claim 
to be a “state directly concerned” in regard to Tanganyika, and with no implication 
either of recognition or repudiation by the United Kingdom of any such claim by 
India. 

5. The Delegation of the Soviet Union, at the twenty-eighth meeting, made the 
following statement: 


“The Soviet Delegation declares that in the conclusion of the Trusteeship 
agreements submitted to the consideration of the second part of the first session of 
the General Assembly, the provisions of Article 79 of the Charter of the United 
Nations were not complied with.” 

6. With regard to the Preambles of the eight agreements, the majority of the 
Sub-Committee, by a vote of nine for, two against, and six abstentions, accepted the 
following proposals by the Delegations submitting draft Trusteeship agreements: 

(a) The agreement for New Guinea will retain its original Preamble. 

(b) The agreement for Western Samoa will retain its original Preamble except for 
the deletion of the phrase in paragraph 5 reading ‘‘agreed upon by the states directly 
concerned, including the mandatory power, and,” and the phrase in paragraph 6 
reading ‘‘in accordance with the terms of the said Charter, having satisfied itself 
that the provisions of Article 79 of the Charter have been complied with . . .” 

(c) The agreements for Tanganyika and the Cameroons and Togoland under 
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British administration will retain their original Preambles except for the deletion of 
the phrase in paragraph 5 reading “the procedure for the approval of the terms of 
which by the United Nations is prescribed by Article 79, 83, and 85 of the said Char- 
ter,” and the phrase in paragraph 6 reading “‘in accordance with Article 85 of the 
said Charter having satisfied itself that the requirements of Article 79 of the said 
Charter have been complied with.” 

(d) The Delegations of Belgium and France were of the opinion that in view of the 
statement made by the Delegation of the Soviet Union they could not agree to the 
deletion of the reference to Article 79 of the Charter in the Preambles of the Trustee- 
ship agreements submitted by them. Wishing, however, to facilitate a solution, they 
will submit their Trusteeship agreements without the draft resolutions which con- 
stituted their Preambles. They will leave to the General Assembly itself the formu- 
lation of the text of the resolution. 

7. With respect to the agreement for Ruanda-Urundi, the Sub-Committee recom- 
mends that the Fourth Committee suggest to the General Assembly that the terms 
of the Trusteeship agreement for Ruanda-Urundi be prefaced with a resolution in 
the form of the Preamble for the revised Trusteeship agreement concerning Tan- 
ganyika. 

8. With respect to the proposed agreements for the Cameroons and Togoland 
under French administration, the Sub-Committee recommends that the Fourth 
Committee suggest to the General Assembly that the terms of these agreements be 
prefaced by a resolution in preamble form as follows: 


“WHEREAS the territory known as Togoland (Cameroons) lying to the east of 
the line agreed upon in the Declaration signed on 10 July 1919 has been under 
French administration in accordance with the mandate defined under the terms of 
the instrument of 20 July 1922; and 

“WHEREAS, in accordance with Article 9 of that document, this part of Togoland 
(Cameroons) has since then been ‘‘administered in accordance with the laws of the 
Mandatory as an integral part of his territory and subject to the . . . provisions” 
of the mandate, and it is of importance, in the interests of the population of Togo- 
land (Cameroons), to pursue the administrative and political development of the 
territories in question in such a way as to promote the political, economic and social 
advancement of the inhabitants in accordance with Article 76 of the Charter of the 
United Nations; and 

“WHEREAS France has indicated her desire to place under trusteeship in accord- 
ance with Articles 75 and 77 that part of Togoland (Cameroons) which is at present 
administered by her; and 

“WHEREAS Article 85 of the said Charter provides that the terms of the trustee- 
ship system are to be submitted for approval by the General Assembly; 

“NOW THEREFORE, the General Assembly of the United Nations 

“APPROVES the terms of trusteeship as follows.” 


9. The Delegation of the Soviet Union stated that the proposed changes in the 
Preambles of the Trusteeship agreements do not alter the position of the Delegation 
of the Soviet Union with regard to these agreements. 

10. The Sub-Committee, at its twenty-eighth meeting, approved the Preambles, 
as provided for in paragraph 6 above, by a vote of thirteen for, two against, and two 
abstentions. 

11. At its twenty-eighth meeting this Supplementary Report of Sub-Committee 
1 was approved unanimously. 
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6. Trusteeship Agreement for the Mandated Territory of Western 
Samoa, Submitted by the Government of New Zealand to the General 
Assembly, First Session, Second Part, as Revised by the Assembly.' 


WHEREAS the territory of Western Samoa has been administered in accordance 
with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations and pursuant to a mandate 
conferred upon His Britannic Majesty to be exercised on his behalf by the Govern- 
men of New Zealand; 

[Article 75] 

AND WHEREAS the Charter of the United Nations signed at San Francisco on 
26 June 1945, provides for the establishment of an international trusteeship system 
for the administration and supervision of such territories as may be the subject of 
trusteeship agreements; 

[Article 77] 

AND WHEREAS under the said Charter the international trusteeship system 
may be applied to territories now held under mandate; 

AND WHEREAS the Government of New Zealand have indicated their willing- 
ness that the said international trusteeship system be applied to Western Samoa; 

[Article 79 and 85] 

AND WHEREAS the said Charter provides further that the terms of trusteeship 

are to be approved by the United Nations; 
[Article 85] 

NOW, THEREFORE, the General Assembly of the United Nations, hereby re- 
solves to approve the following terms of trusteeship for Western Samoa, in substi- 
tution for the terms of the aforesaid mandate: 


Article 1 


The territory to which this agreement applies is the territory known as Western 
Samoa comprising the islands of Upolu, Savai’i, Manono, and Apolima, together with 
all other islands and rocks adjacent thereto. 


Article 2 


The Government of New Zealand are hereby designated as the administering 
authority for Western Samoa. 


Article 3 


The administering authority shall have full powers of administration, legislation 
and jurisdiction over the territory, subject to the provisions of this agreement, and 
of the Charter of the United Nations, and may apply to the territory, subject to any 
modifications which the administering authority may consider desirable, such of 
the laws of New Zealand as may seem appropriate to local conditions and require- 
ments. 


Article 4 


The administering authority undertakes to administer Western Samoa in such a 
manner as to achieve in that territory the basic objectives of the international trus- 
teeship system, as expressed in Article 76 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
namely: 

“‘(a) to further international peace and security’; 
“(b) to promote the political, economic, social and educational advancement of 


1 Document A/160/Rev. 2, December 12, 1946. 
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the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 

“‘(c) to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, and to encourage rec- 
ognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

“‘(d) to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters 
for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treat- 
ment for the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the at- 
tainment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80.” 


Article 5 

The administering authority shall promote the development of free political in- 
stitutions suited to Western Samoa. To this end and as may be appropriate to the 
particular circumstances of the territory and its peoples, the administering author- 
ity shall assure to the inhabitants of Western Samoa a progressively increasing share 
in the administrative and other services of the territory, shall develop the participa- 
tion of the inhabitants of Western Samoa in advisory and legislative bodies and in 
the government of the territory, and shall take all other appropriate measures with a 
view to the political advancement of the inhabitants of Western Samoa in accord- 
ance with Article 76 (b) of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 6 


In pursuance of its undertaking to promote the social advancement of the in- 
habitants of the trust territory, and without in any way limiting its obligations 
thereunder, the administering authority shall: 

1, prohibit all forms of slavery and slave-trading; 

2. prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, except for essential public 
works and services as specifically authorized by the local administration and then 
only in times of public emergency, with adequate remuneration and adequate 
protection of the welfare of the workers; 

3. control the traffic in arms and ammunition; 

4. control, in the interest of the inhabitants, the manufacture, importation and 
distribution of intoxicating spirits and beverages; and 

5. control the production, importation, manufacture, and distribution of opium 
and narcotic drugs. 


Article 7 


The administering authority undertakes to apply in Western Samoa the pro- 
visions of any international conventions and recommendations as drawn up by the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies which are, in the opinion of the adminis- 
tering authority, appropriate to the needs and conditions of the trust territory, and 
conducive to the achievement of the basic objectives of the international trusteeship 
system. 


Article 8 


In framing the laws to be applied in Western Samoa the administering authority 
shall take into consideration Samoan customs and usages and shall respect the rights 
and safeguard the interests both present and future of the Samoan population. 
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In particular, the laws relating to the holding or transfer of land shall ensure that 
no Native land may be transferred save with the prior consent of the competent 
public authority and that no right over Native land in favour of any person not a 
Samoan may be created except with the same consent. 


Article 9 


The administering authority shall ensure in the territory freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship, and shall allow missionaries, nationals 
of any State Member of the United Nations, to enter into, travel and reside in the 
territory for the purpose of prosecuting their calling. The provisions of this Article 
shall not, however, affect the right and duty of the administering authority to exer- 
cise such control as it may consider necessary for the maintenance of peace, order 
and good government. 


Article 10 


The administering authority shall ensure that the trust territory of Western 
Samoa shall play its part, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, in 
the maintenance of international peace and security. To this end the administering 
authority shall be entitled: 

1. to establish naval, military and air bases and to erect fortifications in the 
trust territory; 

2. to station and employ armed forces in the territory; 

3. to make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance from the trust terri- 
tory in carrying out { « obligations toward the Security Council undertaken in 
this regard by the administering authority, as well as for local defence and the 
maintenance of law and order within the trust territory; 

4. to take all such other measures in accordance with the Purposes and Prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations as are in the opinion of the adminis- 
tering authority necessary to the maintenance of international peace and security 
and the defence of Western Samoa. 


Article 11 
The administering authority shall as may be appropriate to the circumstances of 
the trust territory, continue and extend a general system of education, including 
post-primary education and professional training. 


Article 12 
Subject only to the requirements of public order, the administering authority 
shall guarantee to the inhabitants of the trust territory, freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly and of petition. 


Article 13 
The administering authority may arrange for the co-operation of Western Samoa 
in any regional advisory commission, regional technical organization, or other 
voluntary association of states, any specialized international bodies, public or pri- 
vate, or other forms of international activity not inconsistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


Article 14 


The administering authority shall make to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations an annual report on the basis of a questionnaire drawn up by the Trustee- 
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ship Council in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations and shall other- 
wise collaborate fully with the Trusteeship Council in the discharge of all the 
Council’s functions in accordance with Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter. The ad- 
ministering authority shall arrange to be represented at the Sessions of the Trus- 
teeship Council at which the reports of the administering authority with regard to 
Western Samoa are considered. 


Article 16 


The terms of this agreement shall not be altered or amended except as provided 
in Article 79 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article 16 


If any dispute should arise between the administering authority and another 
Member of the United Nations, relating to the interpretation or application of the 
provisions of this agreement, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation or 
similar means, shall be submitted to the International Court of Justice. 


7. United States Proposal on Trusteeship in the Pacific, as Transmitted 
to the Members of the Security Council, New Zealand, and the Philip- 
pines.' 

Preamble 


Whereas, Article 75 of the Charter of the United Nations provides for the estab- 
lishment of an international trusteeship system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent agreements; 
and 

Whereas, under Article 77 of the said Charter the trusteeship may be applied to 
territories now held under mandate; and 

Whereas, on Dec. 17, 1920 the Council of the League of Nations confirmed a man- 
date for the former German islands north of the Equator to Japan, to be adminis- 
tered in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations; and 

Whereas, Japan, as a result of the Second World War, has ceased to exercise any 
authority in these islands; 

Now therefore, the Security Council of the United Nations, having satisfied itself 
that the relevant articles of the Charter have been complied with, hereby resolves 
to approve the following terms of trusteeship for the Pacific Islands formerly under 
mandate to Japan. 


Article 1 


The territory of the Pacific Islands, consisting of the islands formerly held by 
Japan under mandate in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, is hereby designated as a strategic area and placed under the trusteeship 
system established in the Charter of the United Nations. The territory of the Pacific 
Islands is hereinafter referred to as the trust territory. 


Article 2 


The United States of America is designated as the administering authority of the 
trust territory. 


Article 3 
The administering authority shall have full powers of administration, legislation 
1N. Y. Times, November 7, 1946. 
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and jurisdiction over the territory subject to the provisions of this agreement as an 
integral part of the United States, and may apply to the trust territory, subject to 
any modifications which the administering authority may consider desirable, such 
of the laws of the United States as it may deem appropriate to local conditions and 
requirements. 

Article 4 


The administering authority, in discharging the obligations of trusteeship in the 
trust territory, shall act in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, and 
the provisions of this agreement and shall, as specified in Article 83 (2) of the Char- 
ter, apply the objectives of the international trusteeship system, as set forth in 
Article 76 of the Charter, to the people of the trust territory. 


Article 5 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (a) and Article 84, of the Charter, 
the administering authority shall ensure that the trust territory shall play its part, 
in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. To this end the administering authority shall be en- 
titled: 

(1) to establish naval, military and air bases and to erect fortifications in the trust 
territory ; 

(2) to station and employ armed forces in the territory; and 

(3) to make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance from the trust terri- 
tory in carrying out the obligations toward the Security Council undertaken in this 
regard by the administering authority, as well as for the local defence and main- 
tenance of law and order within the trust territory. 


Article 6 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (b) of the Charter, the administer- 
ing authority shall: 

(1) foster the development of such political institutions as are suited to the trust 
territory and shall promote the development of the inhabitants of the trust territory 
towards self-government, and to this end shall give to the inhabitants of the trust 
territory a progressively increasing share in the administrative services in the terri- 
tory; shall develop their participation in local government; shall give due recognition 
of the customs of the inhabitants in providing a system of law for the territory; and 
shall take other appropriate measures toward these ends; 

(2) promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabitants and 
to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; encourage the development of 
fisheries, agriculture and industries; protect the inhabitants against the loss of their 
lands and resources, and improve the means of transportation and communication; 

(3) promote the social advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end shall 
protect the rights and fundamental freedoms of ail elements of the population with- 
out discrimination; protect the health of the inhabitants; control the traffic in arms 
and ammunition, opium and other dangerous drugs, and alcohol and other spiritous 
beverages, and institute such other regulations as may be necessary to protect the 
inhabitants against social abuses, and 

(4) promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end shall 
take steps toward the establishment of a general system of elementary education; 
facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of the population; and shall 
encourage qualified students to pursue higher education, including training on the 
professional level. 
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Article 7 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (c) of the Charter, the administer- 

ing authority, subject only to the requirements of public order and security, shall 

ntee to the inhabitants of the trust territory freedom of speech, of the press 

and of assembly; freedom of conscience, of worship and of religious teaching; and 
freedom of migration and movement. 


Article 8 


(1) In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (d) of the Charter as defined 
by Article 83 (2) of the Charter, the administering authority, subject to the require- 
ments of security and the obligation to promote the advancement of the inhabitants 
shall accord to nationals of each Member of the United Nations and to companies 
and associations organized in conformity with the laws of such Member, treatment 
in the trust territory no less favorable than that accorded therein to nationals, com- 
panies and associations of any other United Nation, except the administering 
authority. 4s 

(2) The administering authority shall ensure equal treatment to the Members of 
the United Nations and their nationals in the administration of justice. 

(3) Nothing in this article shall be so construed as to accord traffic rights to air- 
craft flying into and out of the trust territory. Such rights shall be subject to agree- 
ment between the administering authority and the state whose nationality such 
aircraft possesses. 

(4) The administering authority may negotiate and conclude commercial and 
other treaties and agreements with Members of the United Nations and other 
states, designed to attain for the inhabitants of the trust territory treatment by the 
Members of the United Nations and other states no less favorable than that granted 
by them to the nationals of other states. The Security Council may recommend, or 
invite other organs of the United Nations to consider and recommend what rights 
the inhabitants of the trust territory should acquire in consideration of the rights 
obtained by Members of the United Nations in the trust territory. 


Article 9 
The administering authority shall be entitled to constitute the trust territory 
into a customs, fiscal, or administrative union or federation with other territories 
under United States jurisdiction and to establish common services between such 
territories and the trust territory where such measures are not inconsistent with 
the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System and with the terms of 
this agreement. 


Article 10 


The administering authority, acting under the provisions of Article 3 of this agree- 
ment, may accept membership in any regional advisory commission, regional 
authority, or technical organization, or other voluntary association of states, may 
cooperate with specialized international bodies, public or private, and may engage 
in other forms of international cooperation. 


Article 11 


(1) The administering authority shall take the necessary steps to provide the 
status of citizenship of the trust territory for the inhabitants of the trust territory. 
(2) The administering authority shall afford diplomatic and consular protection 
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to inhabitants of the trust territory when outside the territorial limits of the trust 
territory or of the territory of the administering authority. 


Article 12 


The administering authority shall enact such legislation as may be necessary to 
place the provisions of this agreement in effect in the trust territory. 


Article 13 


The provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter shall be applicable to the trust 
territory, provided that the administering authority may determine the extent of 
their applicability to any areas which may from time to time be specified by it as 
closed for security reasons. 


Article 14 


The administering authority undertakes to apply in the trust territory the pro- 
visions of any international conventions and recommendations which may 
be appropriate to the particular circumstances of the trust territory and which 
would be conducive to the achievement of the basic objectives of Article 6 of this 


agreement. : 
Article 15 


The terms of the present agreement shall not be altered, amended or terminated 
without the consent of the administering authority. 


Article 16 


The present agreement shall come into force when approved by the Security 
Council of the United Nations and by the Government of the United States after 
due process. 


8. Resolution by the General Assembly Concerning Relations between 
Spain and the United Nations, December, 12, 1946.' 


The peoples of the United Nations, at San Francisco, Potsdam and London 
condemned the Franco regime in Spain and decided that as long as that regime 
remains, Spain may not be admitted to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly, in its resolution of 9 February 1946, recommended that 
the Members of the United Nations should act in accordance with the letter and the 
spirit of the declarations of San Francisco and Potsdam. 

The peoples of the United Nations assure the Spanish people of their enduring 
sympathy and of the cordial welcome awaiting them when circumstances enable 
them to be admitted to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly recalls that in May and June 1946, the Security Council 
conducted an investigation of the possible further action to be taken by the United 
Nations. The Sub-Committee of the Security Council charged with the investigation 
found unanimously: 

“‘(a) In origin, nature, structure and general conduct, the Franco regime is 4 
Fascist regime patterned on, and established largely as a result of aid received from 
Hitler’s Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Fascist Italy. 

“(b) During the long struggle of the United Nations against Hitler and Mussolini, 
Franco, despite continued Allied protests, gave very substantial aid to the enemy 


1 Document A/241, December 10, 1946. 
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Powers. First, for example, from 1941 to 1945, the Blue Infantry Division, the Span- 
ish Legion of Volunteers and the Salvador Air Squadron fought against Soviet 
Russia on the Eastern front. Second, in the summer of 1940, Spain seized Tangier 
in breach of international statute, and as a result of Spain maintaining a large army 
in Spanish Morocco large numbers of Allied troops were immobilized in North 
Africa. 

“(c) Incontrovertible documentary evidence establishes that Franco was a guilty 
party with Hitler and Mussolini in the conspiracy to wage war against those coun- 
tries which eventually in the course of the world war became banded together as 
the United Nations. It was part of the conspiracy that Franco’s full belligerency 
should be postponed until a time to be mutually agreed upon.” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

CONVINCED that the Franco Fascist Government of Spain, which was imposed 
by force upon the Spanish people with the aid of the Axis powers and which gave 
material assistance to the Axis Powers in the war, does not represent the Spanish 
people, and by its continued control of Spain is making impossible the participation 
of the Spanish people with the peoples of the United Nations in international affairs; 

RECOMMENDS that the Franco Government of Spain be debarred from mem- 
bership in international agencies established by or brought into relationship with 
the United Nations, and from participation in conference or other activities which 
may be arranged by the United Nations or by these agencies, until a new and 
acceptable government is formed in Spain. 

FURTHER DESIRING to secure the participation of all peace-loving peoples, 
including the people of Spain, in the community of nations, 

RECOMMENDS that, if within a reasonable time, there is not established a 
government which derives its authority from the consent of the governed, com- 
mitted to respect freedom of speech, religion and assembly and to the prompt holding 
of an election in which the Spanish people, free from force and intimidation and 
regardless of party, may express their will, the Security Council consider the ade- 
quate measures to be taken in order to remedy the situation; 

RECOMMENDS that all Members of the United Nations immediately recall 
from Madrid their ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary accredited there. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY FURTHER RECOMMENDS that the States 
Members of the Organization report to the Secretary-General and to the next session 
of the Assembly what action they have taken in accordance with this reeommenda- 
tion. 


9. Resolution of the General Assembly on the Principles Governing the 
General Regulation and Reduction of Armaments, December 14, 1946.' 


1. In pursuance of Article 11 of the Charter and with a view to strengthening 
international peace and security in conformity with the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECOGNIZES the necessity of an early general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 

2. Accordingly, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECOMMENDS that the Security Council give prompt consideration to 


1 Document A/267, December 13, 1946. 
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formulating the practical measures, according to their priority, which are essential 
to provide for the general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
and to assure that such regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces will 
be generally observed by al! participants and not unilaterally by only some of the 
participants. The plans formulated by the Security Council shall be submitted by the 
Secretary General to the Members of the United Nations for consideration at a 
special session of the General Assembly. The treaties or conventions approved by the 
General Assembly shall be submitted to the signatory States for ratification in 
accordance with Article 26 of the Charter. 

3. As an essential step towards the urgent objective of prohibiting and eliminating 
from national armaments atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now and 
in the future to mass destruction, and the early establishment of international con- 
trol of atomic energy and other modern scientific discoveries and technical develop- 
ments to ensure their use only for peaceful purposes, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

URGES the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic Energy Commission of its terms 
of reference as set forth in Section 5 of the General Assembly Resolution of 24 
January 1946. 

4. In order to ensure that the general prohibition, regulation and reduction of 
armaments are directed towards the major weapons of modern warfare and not 
merely towards the minor weapons, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECOMMENDS that the Security Council expedite consideration of the reports 
which the Atomic Energy Commission will make to the Security Council and that it 
facilitate the work of that Commission, and also that the Security Council expedite 
consideration of a draft convention or conventions for the creation of an interna- 
tional system of control and inspection, these conventions to include the prohibition 
of atomic and all other major weapons adaptable now and in the future to mass 
destruction and the control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its 
use only for peaceful purposes. 

5. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

FURTHER RECOGNIZES that essential to the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces is the provision of practical and effective safeguards 
by way of inspection and other means to protect complying States against the 
hazards ofrviolations and evasions. 

Accordingly, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECOMMENDS to the Security Council that it give prompt consideration to the 
working out of proposals to provide such practical and effective safeguards in con- 
nection with the control of atomic energy and the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments. 

6. To ensure the adoption of measures for the early general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces, for the prohibition of the use of atomic energy 

for military purposes and the elimination from national armaments of atomic and all 
other major weapons adaptable now or in the future to mass destruction, and for the 
control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful 
purposes, 

THERE SHALL BE ESTABLISHED, 

within the framework of the Security Council, which bears the primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace and security, an international 
system, as mentioned in paragraph 4, operating through special organs, which organs 
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shall derive their powers and status from the convention or conventions under 
which they are established. 

7. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
regarding the problem of security as closely connected with that of disarmament, 

RECOMMENDS the Security Council to accelerate as much as possible the plac- 
ing at its disposal of the armed forces mentioned in Article 43 of the Charter; 

IT RECOMMENDS the Members to undertake the progressive and balanced 
withdrawal, taking account of the needs of occupation, of their armed forces sta- 
tioned in ex-enemy territories, and the withdrawal without delay of armed forces 
stationed in the territories of Members without their consent freely and publicly ex- 
pressed in treaties or agreements consistent with the Charter and not contradicting 
international agreements; 

IT FURTHER RECOMMENDS a corresponding reduction of national armed 
forces, and a general progressive and balanced reduction of national armed forces. 

8. Nothing herein contained shall alter or limit the resolution of the General 
Assembly passed on 24 January 1946, creating the Atomic Energy Commission. 

9. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

CALLS upon all Members of the United Nations to render every possible assist- 
ance to the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission in order to pro- 
mote the establishment and maintenance of international peace and collective 
security with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human and economic 
resources. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


1. Constitution of the World Health Organization, Signed on July 22, 
1946, in New York City.' 


THE STATES parties to this Constitution declare, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations, that the following principles are basic to the happi- 
ness, harmonious relations and security of all peoples: 


Health is a state of complete physical, mental and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 


The enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of health is one of the funda- 
mental rights of every human being without distinction of race, religion, politi- 
cal belief, economic or social condition. 


The health of all peoples is fundamental to the attainment of peace and security 
and is dependent upon the fullest co-operation of individuals and States. 


The achievement of any State in the promotion and protection of health is of 
value to all. 


Unequal development in different countries in the promotion of health and 
control of disease, especially communicable disease, is a common danger. 


Healthy development of the child is of basic importance; the ability to live 
harmoniously in a changing total environment is essentia! to such development. 


The extension to all peoples of the benefits of medical, psychological and related 
knowledge is essential to the fullest attainment of health. 


1 Document E/155. 
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Informed opinion and active co-operation on the part of the public are of the 
utmost importance in the improvement of the health of the people. 


Governments have a responsibility for the health of their peoples which can be 
fulfilled only by the provision of adequate health and social measures. 


ACCEPTING THESE PRINCIPLES, and for the purpose of co-operation 
among themselves and with others to promote and protect the health of all peoples, 
the contracting parties agree to the present Constitution and hereby establish the 
World Health Organization as a specialized agency within the terms of Article 57 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 
OBJECTIVE 


Article 1 


The objective of the World Health Organization (hereinafter called the Organiza- 
tion) shall be the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible level of health. 


CHAPTER II 
FUNCTIONS 
Article 2 


In order to achieve its objective, the functions of the Organization shall be: 

(a) to act as the directing and co-ordinating authority on international health 
work; 

(b) to establish and maintain effective collaboration with the United Nations, 
specialized agencies, governmental health administrations, professional 
groups and such other organizations as may be deemed appropriate; 

(c) to assist governments, upon request, in strengthening health services; 

(d) to furnish appropriate technical assistance and, in emergencies, necessary 
aid upon the request or acceptance of governments; 

(e) to provide or assist in providing, upon the request of the United Nations, 
health services and facilities to special groups, such as the peoples of trust 
territories; 

(f) to establish and maintain such administrative and technical services as 
may be required, including epidemiological and statistical services; 

(g) to stimulate and advance work to eradicate epidemic, endemic and other 


(h) to promote, in co-operation with other specialized agencies where necessary, 
the prevention of accidental injuries; 

(i) to promote, in co-operation with other specialized agencies where necessary, 
the improvement of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recreation, economic or 
working conditions and other aspects of environmental hygiene: 

(j) to promote co-operation among scientific and professional groups which 
contribute to the advancement of health; 

(k) to propose conventions, agreements and regulations, and make recommen- 
dations with respect to international health matters and to perform such 
duties as may be assigned thereby to the Organization and are consistent 
with its objective; 
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(1) to promote maternal and child health and welfare and to foster the ability 
to live harmoniously in a changing total environment; 

(m) to foster activities in the field of mental health, especially those affecting 
the harmony of human relations; 

(n) to promote and conduct research in the field of health; 

(0) to promote improved standards of teaching and training in the health, 
medical and related professions; 

(p) to study and report on, in co-operation with other specialized agencies 
where necessary, administrative and social techniques affecting public 
health and medical care from preventive and curative points of view, 
including hospital services and social security; 

(q) to provide information, counsel and assistance in the field of health; 

(r) to assist in developing an informed public opinion among alli peoples on 
matters of health; 

(s) to establish and revise as necessary international nomenclatures of diseases, 
of causes of death and of public health practices; 

(t) to standardize diagnostic procedures as necessary; 

(u) to develop, establish and promote international standards with respect to 
food, biological, pharmaceutical and similar products; 

(v) generally to take all necessary action to attain the objective of the Or- 
ganization. 


CHAPTER III 
MEMBERSHIP AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Article 3 
Membership in the Organization shall be open to all States. 


Article 4 


Members of the United Nations may become Members of the Organization by 
signing or otherwise accepting this Constitution in accordance with the provisions 
of Chapter XIX and in accordance with their constitutional processes. 


Article & 

The States whose governments have been invited to send observers to the Inter- 
national Health Conference held in New York, 1946, may become Members by 
signing or otherwise accepting this Constitution in accordance with the provisions 
of Chapter XIX and in accordance with their constitutional processes provided that 
such signature or acceptance shall be completed before the first session of the Health 
Assembly. 


Article 6 


Subject to the conditions of any agreement between the United Nations and the 
Organization, approved pursuant to Chapter XVI, States which do not become 
Members in accordance with Articles 4 and 5 may apply to become Members and 
shall be admitted as Members when their application has been approved by a sim- 
ple majority vote of the Health Assembly. 


Article 7 


If a Member fails to meet its financial obligations to the Organization or in other 
exceptional circumstances the Health Assembly may, on such conditions as it thinks 
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proper, suspend the voting privileges and services to which a Member is entitled. 
The Health Assembly shall have the authority to restore such voting privileges 
and services. 


Article 8 


Territories or groups of territories which are not responsible for the conduct of 
their international relations may be admitted as Associate Members by the Health 
Assembly upon application made on behalf of such territory or group of territories 
by the Member or other authority having responsibility for their international 
relations. Representatives of Associate Members to the Health Assembly should be 
qualified by their technical competence in the field of health and should be chosen 
from the native population. The nature and extent of the rights and obligations of 
Associate Members shall be determined by the Health Assembly. 


CHAPTER IV 
ORGANS 


Article 9 


The work of the Organization shall be carried out by: 
(a) The World Health Assembly (herein called the Health Assembly); 
(b) The Executive Board (hereinafter called the Board) ; 
(c) The Secretariat. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WorRLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


Article 10 
The Health Assembly shall be composed of delegates representing Members. 


Article 11 


Each Member shall be represented by not more than three delegates, one of whom 
shall be designated by the Member as chief delegate. These delegates should be 
chosen from among persons most qualified by their technical competence in the 
field of health, preferably representing the national health administration of the 
Member. 


Article 12 


Alternates and advisers may accompany delegates. 


Article 13 
The Health Assembly shall meet in regular annual session and in such special 
sessions as may be necessary. Special sessions shall be convened at the request 
of the Board or of a majority of the Members. 


Article 14 


The Health Assembly, at each annual session, shall select the country or region 
in which the next annual session shall be held, the Board subsequently fixing the 
place. The Board shall determine the place where a special session shall be held. 
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led. Article 15 
“ges The Board, after consultation with the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
shall determine the date of each annual and special session. 
Article 16 
t of The Health Assembly shall elect its President and other officers at the beginning 
alth of each annual session. They shall hold office until their successors are elected. 
ries 
nal, Article 17 
1 be The Health Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 
sen 
s of Article 18 


The functions of the Health Assembly shall be: 

(a) to determine the policies of the Organization; 

(b) to name the Members entitled to designate a person to serve on the Board; 

(c) to appoint the Director-General; 

(d) to review and approve reports and activities of the Board and of the Direc- 
tor-General and to instruct the Board in regard to matters upon which 
action, study, investigation or report may be considered desirable; 

(e) to establish such committees as may be considered necessary for the work 
of the Organization; 

(f) to supervise the financial policies of the Organization and to review and 
approve the budget; 

(g) to instruct the Board and the Director-General to bring to the attention of 
Members and of international organizations, governmental or non-govern- 
mental, any matter with regard to health which the Health Assembly may 
consider appropriate; 

(h) to invite any organization, international or national, governmental or non- 
governmental, which has responsibilities related to those of the Organiza- 
tion, to appoint representatives to participate, without right of vote, in 
its meetings or in those of the committees and conferences convened under 
its authority, on conditions prescribed by the Health Assembly; but in the 
case of national organizations, invitations shall be issued only with the 


be consent of the government concerned ; 
the (i) to consider recommendations bearing on health made by the General As- 
the sembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Security Council or Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations, and to report to them on the steps 
taken by the Organization to give effect to such recommendations; 
(j) to report to the Economic and Social Council in accordance with any agree- 
ment between the Organization and the United Nations; 
(k) to promote and conduct research in the field of health by the personnel 
of the Organization, by the establishment of its own institutions or by 
; co-operation with official or non-official institutions of any Member with 
cial the consent of its government. 
lest (l) to establish such other institutions as it may consider desirable. 
(m) to take any other appropriate action to further the objective of the Or- 
ganization. 
ion Article 19 
the The Health Assembly shall have authority to adopt conventions or agreements 


, with respect to any matter within the competence of the Organization, A two-thirds 
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vote of the Health Assembly shall be required for the adoption of such conventions 
or agreements which shall come into force for each Member when accepted by it in 
accordance with its constitutional processes. 


Article 20 


Each Member undertakes that it will, within eighteen months after the adoption 
by the Health Assembly of a convention or agreement, take action relative to the 
acceptance of such convention or agreement. Each Member shall notify the Director- 
General of the action taken and if it does not accept such convention or agreement 
within the time limit, it will furnish a statement of the reasons for non-acceptance. 
In case of acceptance, each Member agrees to make an annual report to the Director- 
General in accordance with Chapter XIV. 


Article 21 


The Health Assembly shall have authority to adopt regulations concerning: 

(a) sanitary and quarantine requirements and other procedures designed to 
prevent the international spread of disease; 

(b) nomenclatures with respect to diseases, causes of death and public health 
practices; 

(c) standards with respect to diagnostic procedures for international use; 

(d) standards with respect to the safety, purity and potency of biological, 
pharmaceutical and similar products moving in international commerce; 

(e) advertising and labelling of biological, pharmaceutical and similar products 
moving in international commerce. 


Article 22 


Regulations adopted pursuant to Article 21 shall come into force for all Mem- 
bers after due notice has been given of their adoption by Health Assembly except 
for such Members as may notify the Director-General of rejection or reservations 
within the period stated in the notice. 


Article 23 


The Health Assembly shall have authority to make recommendations to Mem- 
bers with respect to any matter within the competence of the Organization. 


CuHaptTerR VI 
THE Executive Boarp 


Article 24 


The Board shall consist of eighteen persons designated by as many Members. 
The Health Assembly, taking into account an equitable geographical distribution, 
shall elect the Members entitled to designate a person to serve on the Board. Each 
of these Members should appoint to the Board a person technically qualified in the 
field of health, who may be accompanied by alternates and advisers. 


Article 25 


These Members shall be elected for three years and may be re-elected; provided 
that of the Members elected at the first session of the Health Assembly, the terms 
of six Members shall be for one year and the terms of six Members shall be for two 


years, as determined by lot. 


of ao 
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‘ions Article 26 
tm The Board shall meet at least twice a year and shall determine the place of each 
meeting. 
Article 27 
aon The Board shall elect its Chairman from among its members and shall adopt its 
pag own rules of procedure. 
nent Article 28 
_— The functions of the Board shall be: 
stor- (a) to give effect to the decisions and policies of the Health Assembly; 
(b) to act as the executive organ of the Health Assembly; 
(c) to perform any other functions entrusted to it by the Health Assembly; 
(d) to advise the Health Assembly on questions referred to it by that body and 
i on matters assigned to the Organization by conventions, agreements and 
to regulations; 
Ith (e) to submit advice or proposals to the Health Assembly on its own initiative; 
. (f) to prepare the agenda of meetings of the Health Assembly; 
(g) to submit to the Health Assembly for consideration and approval a general 
eal programme of work covering a specific period; 
wing ’ (h) to study all questions within its competence; 
ee (i) to take emergency measures within the functions and financial resources 
- of the Organization to deal with events requiring immediate action. In 
particular it may authorize the Director-General to take the necessary steps 
to combat epidemics, to participate in the organization of health relief to 
| victims of a calamity and to undertake studies and research the urgency 
om- of which has been drawn to the attention of the Board by any Member 
sept or by the Director-General. 
ions 
Article 29 
The Board shall exercise on behalf of the whole Health Assembly the powers 
delegated to it by that body. 
em- 
CuaptTer VII 
THE SECRETARIAT 
Article 30 
The Secretariat shall comprise the Director-General and such technical and ad- 
ministrative staff as the Organization may require. 
ers. 
ion, Article 31 
ach The Director-General shall be appointed by the Health Assembly on the nomina- 
the tion of the Board on such terms as the Health Assembly may determine. The Direc- 
tor-General, subject to the authority of the Board, shall be the chief technical and 
, administrative officer of the Organization. 
rms The Director-General shall be ex officio Secretary of the Health Assembly, of the 
two Board, of all commissions and committees of the Organization and of conferences 


convened by it. He may delegate these functions, 
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Article 33 

The Director-General or his representative may establish a procedure by agree- 
ment with Members, permitting him, for the purpose of discharging his duties, to 
have direct access to their various departments, especially to their health administra- 
tions and to national health organizations, governmental or non-governmental. He 
may also establish direct relations with international organizations whose activities 
come within the competence of the Organization. He shall keep Regional Offices 
informed on all matters involving their respective areas. 


Article 34 


The Director-General shall prepare and submit annually to the Board the financial 
statements and budget estimates of the Organization. 


Article 35 
The Director-General shall appoint the staff of the Secretariat in accordance with 
staff regulations established by the Health Assembly. The paramount consideration 
in the employment of the staff shall be to assure that the efficiency, integrity and 
internationally representative character of the Secretariat shall be maintained at 
the highest level. Due regard shall be paid also to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


Article 36 


The conditions of service of the staff of the Organization shall conform as far as 
possible with those of other United Nations organizations. 


Article 37 


In the performance of their duties the Director-General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any government or from any authority external 
to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which might reflect on their 
position as international officers. Each Member of the Organization on its part 
undertakes to respect the exclusively international character of the Director-General 
and the staff and not to seek to influence them. 


Cuapter VIII 
CoMMITTEES 


Article 38 


The Board shall establish such committees as the Health Assembly may direct 
and, on its own initiative or on the proposal of the Director-General, may establish 
any other committees considered desirable to serve any purpose within the com- 
petence of the Organization. 


Article 39 
The Board, from time to time and in any event annually, shall review the neces- 
sity for continuing each committee. 
Article 40 


The Board may provide for the creation of or the participation by the Organiza- 
tion in joint or mixed committees with other organizations and for the representation 
of the Organization in committees established by such other organizations. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CONFERENCES 


Article 41 
The Health Assembly or the Board may convene local, general, technical or other 
special conferences to consider any matter within the competence of the Organiza- 
tion and may provide for the representation at such conferences of international 
organizations and, with the consent of the government concerned, of national 
organizations, governmental or non-governmental. The manner of such representa- 
tion shall be determined by the Health Assembly or the Board. 


Article 42 


The Board may provide for representation of the Organization at conferences in 
which the Board considers that the Organization has an interest. 


CHAPTER X 
HEADQUARTERS 


Article 43 


The location of the headquarters of the Organization shall be determined by the 
Health Assembly after consultation with the United Nations. 


CuHapTerR XI 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 44 

(a) The Health Assembly shall from time to time define the geographical areas in 
which it is desirable to establish a regional organization. 

(b) The Health Assembly may, with the consent of a majority of the Members 
situated within each area so defined, establish a regional organization to meet the 
special needs of such area. There shall not be more than one regional organization 
in each area. 


Article 46 


Each regional organization shall be an integral part of the Organization in ac- 
cordance with this Constitution. 


Article 46 


Each regional organization shall consist of a Regional Committee and a Regional 
Office. ; 


Article 47 


Regional Committees shall be composed of representatives of the Member States 
and Associate Members in the region concerned. Territories or groups of territories 
within the region, which are not responsible for the conduct of their international 
relations and which are not Associate Members, shall have the right to be represented 
and to participate in Regional Committees. The nature and extent of the rights and 
obligations of these territories or groups of territories in Regional Committees shall 
be determined by the Health Assembly in consultation with the Member or other 
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authority having responsibility for the international relations of these territories 
and with the Member States in the region. 
Article 48 
Regional Committees shall meet as often as necessary and shall determine the 
place of each meeting. 
Article 49 
Regional Committees shall adopt their own rules of procedure. 


Article 50 


The functions of the Regional Committee shall be: 
(a) to formulate policies governing matters of an exclusively regional character; 
(b) to supervise the activities of the Regional Office; 


(c) to suggest to the Regional Office the calling of technical conferences and 


such additional work or investigation in health matters as in the opinion of 
the Regional Committee would promote the objective of the Organization 
within the region; 

(d) to co-operate with the respective regional committees of the United 
Nations and with those of other specialized agencies and with other 
regional international organizations having interests in common with 
the Organization; 

(e) to tender advice, through the Director-General, to the Organization on 
international health matters which have wider than regional significance; 

(f) to recommend additional regional appropriations by the governments of 
the respective regions if the proportion of the central budget of the Organi- 
zation allotted to that region is insufficient for the carrying out of the 
regional functions; 

(g) such other functions as may be delegated to the Regional Committee by 
the Health Assembly, the Board or the Director-General. 


Article 51 


Subject to the general authority of the Director-General of the Organization, the 
Regional Office shall be the administrative organ of the Regional Committee. It 
shall, in addition, carry out within the region the decisions of the Health Assembly 


and of the Board. 


Article 52 


The head of the Regional Office shall be the Regional Director appointed by the 
Board in agreement with the Regional Committee. 


Article 53 


The staff of the Regional Office shall be appointed in a manner to be determined 
by agreement between the Director-General and the Regional Director. 


Article 54 
The Pan American sanitary organization represented by the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau and the Pan American Sanitary Conferences, and all other inter- 
governmental regional health organizations in existence prior to the date of signa- 
ture of this Constitution, shall in due course be integrated with the Organization. 
This integration shall be effected as soon as practicable through common action 
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ries based on mutual consent of the competent authorities expressed through the 
organizations concerned. 
the CuapTerR XII 
BuDGBT AND EXPENSES 
Article 55 


The Director-General shall prepare and submit to the Board the annual budget 
estimates of the Organization. The Board shall consider and submit to the Health 
Assembly such budget estimates, together with any recommendations the Board 
ter: may deem advisable. 


one’ Article 56 
n of Subject to any agreement between the Organization and the United Nations, the 
tion Health Assembly shall review and approve the budget estimates and shall apportion 

the expenses among the Members in accordance with a scale to be fixed by the 
ited Health Assembly. 
— Article 57 

- The Health Assembly or the Board acting on behalf of the Health Assembly may 
1 on accept and administer gifts and bequests made to the Organization provided that 
ce; the conditions attached to such gifts or bequests are acceptable to the Health 
3 of Assembly or the Board and are consistent with the objective and policies of the 
ani- Organization. 
the ‘ 

Article 58 

» by A special fund to be used at the discretion of the Board shall be established to 

meet emergencies and unforeseen contingencies. 
the CuHapTer XIII 
iy VoTING 

Article 59 
Each Member shall have one vote in the Health Assembly. 

the 


Article 60 


(a) Decisions of the Health Assembly on important questions shall be made by 

a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. These questions shall 

ined include: the adoption of conventions or agreements; the approval of agreements 

bringing the Organization into relation with the United Nations and inter-govern- 

mental organizations and agencies in accordance with Articles 69, 70 and 72; 
amendments to this Constitution. 


ican (b) Decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional 
\ter- categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a 
yna- majority of the Members present and voting. 

‘ion. (c) Voting on analogous matters in the Board and in committees of the Organi- 
tion zation shall be made in accordance with paragraphs (a) and (b) of this Article. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
REports SUBMITTED BY STATES 


Article 61 


Each Member shall report annually to the Organization on the action taken and 
progress achieved in improving the health of its people. 


Article 62 


Each Member shall report annually on the action taken with respect to recom- 
mendations made to it by the Organization and with respect to conventions, agree- 
ments and regulations. 


Article 63 
Each Member shall communicate promptly to the Organization important laws, 
regulations, official reports and statistics pertaining to health which have been 
published in the State concerned. 


Article 64 


Each Member shall provide statistical and epidemiological reports in a manner 
to be determined by the Health Assembly. © 


A rticle 65 


Each Member shall transmit upon the request of the Board such additional 
information pertaining to health as may be practicable. 


CHAPTER XV 
Lega CapaciTy, PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


Article 66 
The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each Member such legal capacity 
as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its objective and for the exercise of its 
functions. 


Article 67 


(a) The Orgenization shall enjoy in the territory of each Member such privileges 
and immunities as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its objective and for the 
exercise of its functions. 

(b) Representatives of Members, persons designated to serve on the Board and 
technical and administrative personnel of the Organization shall similarly enjoy 
such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the independent exercise of their 
functions in connection with the Organization. 


Article 68 
Such legal capacity, privileges and immunities shall be defined in a separate 
agreement to be prepared by the Organization in consultation with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and concluded between the Members. 
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CuHaptTer XVI 


ReiaTions With OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Article 69 


The Organization shall be brought into relation with the United Nations as one 
of the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The agreement or agreements bringing the Organization into relation with 
the United Nations shall be subject to approval by a two-thirds vote of the Health 
Assembly. 

Article 70 

The Organization shall establish effective relations and co-operate closely with 
such other inter-governmental organizations as may be desirable. Any formal agree- 
ment entered into with such organizations shall be subject to approval by a two- 
thirds vote of the Health Assembly. 


Article 71 


The Organization may, on matters within its competence, make suitable arrange- 
ments for consultation and co-operation with non-governmental international 
organizations and, with the consent of the government concerned, with national 
organizations, governmental or non-governmental. 


Article 72 a 


Subject to the approval by a two-thirds vote of the Health Assembly, the Organi- 
zation may take over from any other international organization or agency whose 
purpose and activities lie within the field of competence of the Organization such 
functions, resources and obligations as may be conferred upon the Organization by 
international agreement or by mutually acceptable arrangements entered into 
between the competent authorities of the respective organizations. 


CHaprTer XVII 


AMENDMENTS 


Article 73 


Texts of proposed amendments to this Constitution shall be communicated by 
the Director-General to Members at least six months in advance of their considera- 
tion by the Health Assembly. Amendments shall come into force for all Members 
when adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Health Assembly and accepted by two- 
thirds of the Members in accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 


CuaptTer XVIII 
INTERPRETATION 


Article 74 
The Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish texts of this Constitution 
shall be regarded as equally authentic. 
Article 75 


Any question or dispute concerning the interpretation or application of this 
Constitution which is not settled by negotiation or by the Health Assembly shall be 
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referred to the International Court of Justice in conformity with the Statute of the 
Court, unless the parties concerned agree on another mode of settlement. 


Article 76 
Upon authorization by the General Assembly of the United Nations or upon 
authorization in accordance with any agreement between the Organization and the 
United Nations, the Organization may request the International Court of Justice 
for an advisory opinion on any legal question arising within the competence of 
the Organization. 


Article 77 
The Director-General may appear before the Court on behalf of the Organization 
in connection with any proceedings arising out of any such request for an advisory 
opinion. He shall make arrangements for the presentation of the case before the 
Court including arrangements for the argument of different views on the question. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ENTRY INTO ForRcE 


Article 78 
Subject to the provisions of Chapter III, this Constitution shall remain open to 
all States for signature or acceptance. 


Article 79 


(a) States may become parties to this Constitution by 
(i) signature without reservation as to approval; 
(ii) signature subject to approval followed by acceptance; or 
(iii) acceptance. 
(b) Acceptance shall be effected by the deposit of a formal instrument with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 80 


This Constitution shall come into force when twenty-six Members of the United 
Nations have become parties to it in accordance with the provisions of Article 79. 


Article 81 


In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations will register this Constitution when it has been 
signed without reservation as to approval on behalf of one State or upon deposit of 
the first instrument of acceptance. 


Article 82 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations will inform States parties to this 
Constitution of the date when it has come into force. He will also inform them of 
the dates when other States have become parties to this Constitution. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the undersigned representatives, having been duly 
authorized for that purpose, sign this Constitution. 

DONE in the City of New York this twenty-second day of July 1946, in a single 
copy in the Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish languages, each text 
being equally authentic. The original texts shall be deposited in the archives of the 
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the United Nations. The Secretary-General of the United Nations will send certified 
copies to each of the Governments represented at the Conference. 


2. Agreement between the United Nations and the Food and Agricul- 


oe ture Organization of the United Nations, Signed June 10, 1946, in New 
; 1 

ie York City. 

e of Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations provides that specialized agencies, 


established by inter-governmental agreement and having wide international re- 

sponsibilities as defined in their basic instruments in economic, social, cultural, 

, educational, health, and related fields, shall be brought into relationship with the 
a United Nations. 


wny Article XIII of the Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
» the United Nations provides that the Organization shall constitute a part of any 
tion. general international organization to which may be entrusted the co-ordination 


of the activities of international organizations with specialized responsibilities. 
Therefore, the United Nations and the Organization agree as follows: 


Article I 


The United Nations recognizes the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations as a specialized agency and as being responsible for taking such 
action as may be appropriate under its basic instrument for the accomplishment of 
the purposes set forth therein. 


an to 


Article II 


REcIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 


1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be invited to attend the meetings 
of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
h the and its committees, the Executive Committee, and such general, regional or other 
special meetings as the Organization may convene, and to participate, without vote, 
in the deliberations of these bodies. 

2. Representatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
nited Nations shall be invited to attend meetings of the Economic and Social Council 
e 79. of the United Nations (hereinafter called the ‘‘Council”’) and of its commissions 

and committees and to participate, without vote, in the deliberations of these bodies 
with respect to items on their agenda relating to matters within the scope of its 


tary- activities. 
been: 3. Representatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
sit of Nations shall be invited to attend meetings of the General Assembly for purposes 


of consultation on matters within the scope of its activities. 
4. Representatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations shall be invited to attend meetings of the Main Committees of the General 


» this Assembly when matters within the scope of its activities are under discussion and 
om of to participate, without vote, in such discussions. 
5. Representatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
duly Nations shall be invited to attend the meetings of the Trusteeship Council and to 
participate, without vote, in the deliberations thereof with respect to items on the 
single agenda relating to matters within the scope of its activities. 
text 6. Written statements of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
of the * Document A/78, September 30, 1946. 
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Nations shall be distributed by the Secretariat of the United Nations to all Mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, the Council, and its commissions and the Trusteeship 
Council as appropriate. 


Article III 


PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 
Subject to such preliminary consultation as may be necessary, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations shall include on the agenda of the 
Conference or Executive Committee items proposed to it by the United Nations. 
Similarly, the Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship Council shall in- 
clude on their agenda items proposed by the Conference or Executive Committee of 
the Organization. 


Article IV 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

1. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, having regard 
to the obligation of the United Nations to promote the objectives set forth in 
Article 55 of the Charter and the function and power of the Council, under Article 
62 of the Charter, to make or initiate studies and reports with respect to inter- 
national, economic, social, cultural, educational, health and related matters and to 
make recommendations concerning these matters to the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, and having regard, also, to the responsibility of the United Nations, under 
Articles 58 and 63 of the Charter, to make recommendations for the co-ordination 
of the policies and activities of such specialized agencies, agrees to arrange for the 
submission, as soon as possible, to the appropriate organ of the Organization, of all 
formal recommendations which the United Nations may make to it. 

2. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees to enter 
into consultation with the United Nations upon request with respect to such recom- 
mendations, and in due course to report to the United Nations on the action taken 
by the Organization or by its Members to give effect to such recommendations, or 
on the other results of their consideration. 

3. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations affirms its 
intention of co-operating in whatever further measures may be necessary to make 
co-ordination of the activities of specialized agencies and those of the United 
Nations fully effective. In particular, it agrees to participate in, and to co-operate 
with any body or bodies which the council may establish for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing such co-ordination and to furnish such information as may be required for the 


carrying out of this purpose. 
Article V 
EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND DocUMENTS 


1. Subject to such arrangements as may be necessary for the safeguarding of 
confidential material, the fullest and promptest exchange of information and docu- 
ments shall be made between the United Nations and the Food and Agriculture 


Organization of the United Nations. 
2. Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of paragraph 1: 


(a) The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees 
to transmit to the United Nations regular reports on the activities of the 
Organization; 


rr" woe 


ee 
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[em- (b) the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees 
ship to comply to the fullest extent practicable with any request which the United 


Nations may make for the furnishing of special reports, studies or information, 
subject to the conditions set forth in Article XV; and 

(c) the Secretary-General shall, upon request, consult with the Director 
General regarding the provision to the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations of such information as may be of special interest to the 


iva Organization. 
— } Article VI 
in- 
2¢ of ASSISTANCE TO THE SEcuRITY CoUNCIL 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees to co- 
operate with the Economic and Social Council in furnishing such information and 
rendering such assistance to the Security Council as that Council may request 
including assistance in carrying out decisions of the Security Council for the 
yard maintenance or restoration of international peace and security. 
h in : 
ticle Article VII 
. ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
con- The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees to co- 
nder operate with the Trusteeship Council in the carrying out of its functions and in 
tion particular agrees that it will, to the greatest extent possible, render such assistance 
the as the Trusteeship Council may request in regard to matters with which the 
f all Organization is concerned. 
nter Article VIII 
ow | Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
, or The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees to co- 
operate with the United Nations in giving effect to the principles and obligations 
; its set forth in Chapter XI of the Charter with regard to matters affecting the well- 
1ake being and development of the peoples of non-self-governing territories. 
ited 
rate Article IX 
itat- 
the RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
1. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees to 
furnish any information which may be requested by the International Court of 
Justice in pursuance of Article 34 of the Statute of the Court. 
2. The General Assembly authorizes the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
g of the United Nations to request advisory opinions of the International Court of 
ocu- Justice on legal questions arising within the scope of its activities other than 
ture questions concerning the mutual relationships of the Organization and the United 
Nations or other specialized agencies. 
3. Such request may be addressed to the Court by the Conference or by the 
Executive Committee acting in pursuance of an authorization by the Conference. 
Tees 4. When requesting the International Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
the the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations shall inform the 
Economic and Social Council of the request. 
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Article X 


HEADQUARTERS AND REGIONAL OFFICES 
1. The permanent headquarters of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations shall be situated at the permanent seat of the United Nations 
subject to: 


(a) the permanent headquarters of the United Nations being situated at a 
place where the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations can 
effectively and economically discharge its duties and maintain effective liaison 
with those specialized agencies with which it is particularly concerned; 

(b) satisfactory arrangements being made in a subsequent agreement 
between the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and 
the United Nations regarding the provision of a site and necessary facilities 
for the establishment of such headquarters. 


The United Nations shall provide the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations with appropriate assistance in the establishment of the permanent 
headquarters of the Organization at the permanent seat of the United Nations. 

2. Any regional or branch offices which the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations may establish shall, so far as practicable, be closely as- 
sociated with such regional or branch offices as the United Nations may establish 


Article XI 


PERSONNEL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. The United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations recognize that the eventual development of a single unified inter- 
national civil service is desirable from the standpoint of effective administrative 
co-ordination, and with this end in view agree to develop common personnel 
standards, methods and arrangements designed to avoid serious discrepancies in 
terms and conditions of employment, to avoid competition in recruitment of 
personnel, and to facilitate interchange of personnel in order to obtain the maximum 
benefit from their services. 

2. The United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations agree to co-operate to the fullest extent possible in achieving these 
ends and in particular they agree to: 


(a) consult together concerning the establishment of an International Civil 
Service Commission to advise on the means by which common standards of 
recruitment in the secretariats of the United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies may be ensured; 

(b) consult together concerning other matters relating to the employment 
of their officers and staff, including conditions of service, duration of appoint- 
ments, classification, salary scales and allowances, retirement and pension 
rights and staff regulations and rules with a view to securing as much uni- 
formity in these matters as shall be found practicable. 

(c) co-operate in the interchange of personnel when desirable on a tem- 
porary or permanent basis, making due provision for the retention of seniority 
and pension rights; and 

(d) co-operate in the establishment and operation of suitable machinery for 
the settlement of disputes arising in connection with the employment of 
personnel and related matters. 
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Article XII 


STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations agree to strive for maximum co-operation, the elimination of 
all undesirable duplication between them, and the most efficient use of their 
technical personnel in their respective collection, analysis, publication and dis- 
semination of statistical information. They agree to combine their efforts to secure 
the greatest possible usefulness and utilization of statistical information and to 
minimize the burdens placed upon national governments and other organizations 
from which such information may be collected. 

2. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations recognizes 
the United Nations as the central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics serving the general purposes of inter- 
national organizations. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations as the appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publica- 
tion, standardization and improvement of statistics within its special sphere, with- 
out prejudice to the right of the United Nations to concern itself with such statistics 
so far as they may be essential for its own purposes or for the improvement of 
statistics throughout the world. 

4. The United Nations shall in consultation with the specialized agencies develop 
administrative instruments and procedures through which effective statistical 
co-operation may be secured between the United Nations and the agencies brought 
into relationship with it. 

5. It is recognized as desirable that the collection of statistical information 
should not be duplicated by the United Nations or any of the specialized agencies 
whenever it is practicable for any of them to utilize information or materials which 
another may have available. 

6. In order to build up a central collection of statistical information for general 
use, it is agreed that data supplied to the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations for incorporation in its basic statistical series or special reports 
should so far as practicable be made available to the United Nations. 


Article XIII 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations recognize the desirability, in the interest of administrative and techni- 
cal uniformity and of the most efficient use of personnel and resources, of avoiding, 
whenever possible, the establishment and operation of competitive or overlapping 
facilities and services among the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

2. Accordingly, the United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations agree to consult together concerning the establishment and 
use of common administrative and technical services and facilities in addition to 
those referred to in Articles XI, XII and XIV, insofar as the establishment and 
use of such services may from time to time be found practicable and appropriate. 

3. Arrangements shall be made between the United Nations and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in regard to the registration and 
deposit of official documents. 
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Article XIV 


BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations recognizes the 
desirability of establishing close budgetary and financial relationships with the 
United Nations in order that the administrative operations of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies shall be carried out in the most efficient and economi- 
cal manner possible, and that the maximum measure of co-ordination and uniformity 
with respect to these operations shall be secured. 

2. The United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations agree to co-operate to the fullest extent possible in achieving these ends and, 
in particular, shall consult together, concerning appropriate arrangements for the 
inclusion of the budget of the Organization within a general budget of the United 
Nations. Such arrangements shall be defined in a supplementary agreement between 
the two organizations. 

3. Pending the conclusion of such agreement, the following arrangements shall 
govern budgetary and financial relationships between the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and the United Nations: 


(a) The Secretary-General and the Director General shall arrange for con- 
sultation in connection with the preparation of the budget of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

(b) The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees 
to transmit its proposed budget to the United Nations annually at the same 
time as such budget is transmitted to its Members. The General Assembly shall 
examine the budget or proposed budget of the Organization and may make such 
recommendations as it may consider necessary. 

(c) Representatives of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations shall be entitled to participate, without vote, in the deliberations of 
the General Assembly or any Committee thereof at all times when the budget 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations or general 
administrative or financial questions affecting the Organization are under 
consideration. 

(d) The United Nations may undertake the collection of contributions from 
those Members of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
which are also Members of the United Nations in accordance with such arrange- 
ments as may be defined by a later agreement between the United Nations and 
the Organization. 

(e) The United Nations shall, upon its own initiative or upon the request of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations arrange for studies 
to be undertaken concerning other financial and fiscal questions of interest 
to the Organization and to other specialized agencies with a view to the pro- 
vision of common services and the securing of uniformity in such matters. 

(f) The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees to 
conform as far as may be practicable to standard practices and forms recom- 
mended by the United Nations. 


Article XV 


FINANCING OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


1. In the event of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
being faced with the necessity of incurring substantial extra expense as a result of 
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any request which the United Nations may make for special reports, studies or 
assistance in accordance with Articles V, VI, VII, or with other provisions of this 
Agreement, consultation shall take place with a view to determining the most 
equitable manner in which such expense shall be borne. 

2. Consultation between the United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations shall similarly take place with a view to making 
such arrangements as may be found equitable for covering the costs of central 
administrative, technical or fiscal services or facilities or other special assistance 
provided by the United Nations. 


Article XVI 


InTBR-AGENCY AGREEMENTS 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations agrees to inform 
the Council of the nature and scope of any formal agreement between the Organiza- 
tion and any other specialized agency, inter-governmental organization or non- 
governmental organization and in particular agrees to inform the Council before 
any such agreement is concluded. 


Article XVII 


LIAISON 

1. The United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations agree to the foregoing provisions in the belief that they will contribute to 
the maintenance of effective liaison between the two organizations. They affirm 
their intention of taking whatever further measure may be necessary to make this 
liaison fully effective. 

2. The liaison arrangements provided for in the foregoing articles of this Agree- 
ment shall apply as far as appropriate to the relations between such branch or re- 
gional offices as may be established by the two organizations as well as between 
their central machinery. 


Article XVIII 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Secretary-General and the Director General may enter into such supple- 
mentary arrangements for the implementation of this Agreement as may be found 
desirable in the light of the operating experience of the two Organizations. 


Article XIX 


REVISION 


This Agreement shall be subject to revision by agreement between the United 
Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


Article XX 


Entry Into Force 
This Agreement shall come into force on its approval by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 
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II. DOCUMENTS ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


1. Resolution for the Dissolution of the League of Nations, Adopied 
by the Assembly on April 18, 1946.1 


The Assembly of the League of Nations, 

Considering that the Charter of the United Nations has created, for purposes of 
the same nature as those for which the League of Nations was established, an inter- 
national organisation known as the United Nations to which all States may be 
admitted as Members on the conditions prescribed by the Charter and to which the 
great majority of the Members of the League already belong; 

Desiring to promote, so far as lies in its power, the continuation, development and 
success of international co-operation in the new form adopted by the United Na- 
tions; 

Considering that, since the new organisation has now commenced to exercise its 
functions, the League of Nations may be dissolved; and 

Considering that, under Article 3, paragraph 3, of the Covenant, the Assembly 
may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of the League: 


ADOPTS THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION: 


1. (1) With effect from the day following the close of the present session of the 
Assembly, the League of Nations shall cease to exist except for the sole purpose of 
the liquidation of its affairs as provided in the present resolution. 

(2) The liquidation shall be effected as rapidly as possible and the date of its 
completion shall be notified to all the Members by the Board of Liquidation pro- 
vided for in paragraph 2. 

2. (1) The Assembly appoints the persons named in the Annex to form a “ Board 
of Liquidation, ” hereinafter called the Board, which shall represent the League for 
the purpose of effecting its liquidation. Subject to the provisions of this resolution 
and other relevant decisions taken by the Assembly at the present session, the Board 
shall have full power to give such directions, make such agreements and take all 
such measures as in its discretion it considers appropriate for this purpose.? 

(2) Vacancies on the Board shall be filled by co-option. Provided that the 
number of members be not reduced below five, the Board may refrain from filling 
particular vacancies. 

(3) The Board shall elect a chairman and vice-chairman and adopt rules of 
procedure. Five members shall form a quorum and all decisions shall be taken by a 
majority. 

(4) The members of the Board shall be entitled to travelling and subsistence 
allowances on the scale at present in force for members of the Committees of the 
League and shall draw fees for their services at the rate of 3,000 Swiss francs per 
month for the Chairman and 2,000 Swiss francs per month for the other members of 
the Board. 

(5) The members of the Board, in the exercise of their functions, and the staff 
referred to in paragraph 4 (1) below shall be deemed to be officials of the League 
within the meaning of Article 7 of the Covenant. 

(6) The expenditure incurred by the Board for the year 1946 shall be met from 
the Budget of the Secretariat for that year and, if the Board continues to function 
subsequently, it shall adopt a Budget and make appropriations to meet the expendi- 
ture involved from the Guarantee Fund or other funds of the League. 


1 Document A.32.(1). 1946 X. p. 12-16. 2 For members of the Board of Liquidation 
see p. 142, 
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3. The Secretary-General shall be responsible to the Board. He shall retire from 
office on the completion of the liquidation. If for any reason he should cease to act, 
the Board shall appoint another person to carry out his duties. 

4, (1) The officials of the Secretariat having received notice of the termination 
of their engagements as from July 31st next, such staff shall be employed as may be 
required for the purpose of carrying out the liquidation and for maintaining in 
operation the departments and services of the Secretariat to whatever extent is 
necessary in order that the United Nations may, under the best possible conditions, 
assume those activities hitherto performed by the League which it decides to assume 
and take over the material assets which are to be transferred to it. 

(2) The Board may employ such professional assistance as it may deem 
expedient. 

5. The Assembly approves and directs that effect shall be given in the manner 
set out in the Report of the Finance Committee to the “Common Plan for the 
Transfer of League of Nations Assets,” which was drawn up jointly by a United 
Nations Committee and the Supervisory Commission, acting respectively on behalf 
of the United Nations and the League of Nations, and was approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on February 12th, 1946. 

6. Nothing in this resolution shall relieve any Member or former Member of the 
League of Nations from any pecuniary liability incurred by it towards the League 
of Nations, whether under the Budget for 1946 or under previous Budgets or in 
virtue of agreements with the League of Nations or in any other manner whatsoever; 
but the Board may, where in its discretion it considers this course to be justifiable, 
make a composition with any debtor Government for a lesser sum than is due, on 
condition that such a sum or the agreed instalments thereof shall be paid as promptly 
as possible. The report provided for in paragraph 21 shall give particulars of the 
debts which have been collected in full, those in regard to which a composition or 
only a partial payment has been made and those, if any, towards which no payment 
has been made. If any amounts due in respect of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion remain unpaid at the date of the completion of the liquidation, a report on the 
collection of such contributions shall be communicated by the Board to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and such amounts shall be recoverable by that 
Organisation. 

7. (1) Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (2) below and of any relevant 
decisions embodied in the Report of the Finance Committee, any cash balances 
resulting from the liquidation shall be divided among the Members of the League 
in the manner set out in the Report of the Finance Committee. 

(2) Balances to the credit of the Reserve Fund and of the Fund to cover ex- 
change losses shall be paid to the Staff Pensions Fund, and the balances in respect 
of the various funds, extra-budgetary and suspense accounts, enumerated in the 
Report of the Supervisory Commission on the Work of its One-hundredth Session 
(document A.19.1946.X) shall be dealt with as recommended in the Commission’s 
report. 

8. The Auditor of the League shall remain in office until he has audited the final 
closed accounts of the League of Nations and of the Board of Liquidation and 
drawn up a report thereon for communication to the Members of the League. If for 
any reason he should be unable to act, the Board shall appoint another Auditor. 

9. The Board shall, as soon as possible after the transfer of the material assets, 
and every three months thereafter, make interim reports on the progress of its work 
and shall take into consideration any observations thereon made by Members of 


the League. 
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10. The present High Commissioner for Refugees shall remain in office until the 
end of the year 1946, or such earlier date as may appear to the Board desirable, 
and his expenses shall be met out of the provision made for this purpose in the 
Budget of the Secretariat. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


11. The present resolution shall not in any way prejudice the continued existence 
of the International Labour Office or the measures taken or to be taken by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to make in its Constitution such changes as may be 
required as the result of the dissolution of the League, or the enjoyment by the 
International Labour Organisation of the privileges and immunities provided by 
Article 7 of the Covenant pending elaboration of and acceptance by the Members of 
the Organisation of other provisions dealing with this matter. 

12. The amount collected for the expenses of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in the Budget of 1946 shall remain available for that purpose down to and 
after the end of the year. 

13. (1) The Board shall in due course transfer to the International Labour Or- 
ganisation its appropriate share in the Renovation Fund and any other fund in 
which it may have an interest. 

(2) The balances of the International Labour Organisation for the financial 
years 1941, 1943 and 1944 shall be transferred from the suspense account in which 
they are at present placed to a special reserve fund for the International Labour 
Organisation. 

14. An agreement to cause the full ownership of the land and buildings at present 
occupied by the International Labour Organisation to vest in that Organisation 
shall be concluded between the Secretary-General of the League and the Acting 
Director of the International Labour Office and all the steps which, under the law 
of the Republic and Canton of Geneva or of the Swiss Confederation, are necessary 
to give effect to the agreement shall be taken as soon as possible. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


15. The following amendments are hereby made in the Statute of the League of 
nations Administrative Tribunal: 

(1) Wherever the words “ League of Nations Administrative Tribunal” occur 
in the Regulations, they shall be replaced by the words “International Labour 
Organisation Administrative Tribunal.” 

(2) Paragraph 1 of Article 3 shall read as follows: 

“(i) The Tribunal shall consist of three judges and three deputy judges who 
shall all be of different nationalities. 

“‘(ii) Subject to the provisions set out at (iii) below, the judges and deputy 
judges shall be appointed by the appropriate organ of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

(iii) The terms of office of the judges and deputy judges who were in office on 
January Ist, 1940, are prolonged until April 1st, 1947, and thereafter until other- 
wise decided by the appropriate organ of the International Labour Organisation. 
Any vacancy which occurs during the period in question shall be filled by the said 


organ.” 
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(3) As from October 31st, 1946,3 but subject always to sub-paragraph (4) 
below, the Administrative Tribunal shall have no jurisdiction in regard to (a) com- 
plaints of non-observance of the terms of appointment of officials of the Secretariat 
or of the Secretariat’s Staff Regulations, (b) disputes concerning the compensation 
provided for by Articles 45 or 70 of the Secretariat Staff Regulations or (c) com- 
plaints of non-observance of the provisions of Article I of the Staff Pensions Regula- 
tions, in so far as that Article provides for persons who have been appointed as 
officials of the Secretariat or the Registry of the Permanent Court becoming subject 
to those Regulations, but the Tribunal shall otherwise retain its existing jurisdiction 
under its Statute and under Article 26 of the Staff Pensions Regulations. 

(4) Complaints already transmitted to the Registrar of the Tribunal shall be 
heard and determined notwithstanding the provisions of sub-paragraph (3). 

(5) In order to enable the International Labour Organisation to make by 
action of its appropriate organ the changes in the Statute necessitated by sub- 
paragraphs (1) and (2) above and such other amendments as it may from time to 
time consider desirable, the third paragraph of Article 12 of the Statute is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The present Statute shall remain in force during the pleasure of the General 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation. It may be amended by the 
Conference or such other organ of the Organisation as the Conference may de- 
termine.” 


Starr Pensions Funp 
16. (1) Subject to the agreement of the International Labour Organisation, the 


following measures shall be taken in regard to the Staff Pensions Fund: 


(a) Liability for making the contributions due from the League under Article 
7 of the Staff Pensions Regulations and, subject to (c) below, the guarantee given 
by the League under Article 13 of the Regulations shall be assumed by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

(b) The accumulated assets of the Fund (including any amount added by the 
Assembly at its present session or by the Board of Liquidation) shall be transferred 
to the International Labour Organisation for application in accordance with the 
Regulations. 

(c) Retired officials of the Secretariat and the Registry of the Permanent 
Court and their widows and children shall continue to receive the benefits due to 
them from the Fund, but, if the payment of these benefits involves a deficit for the 
Fund which has to be met by additional contributions from the International 
Labour Organisation, the amounts involved shall be divided among and form part 
of the contributions of those Members of the Organisation which were Members 
of the League at the date of the present resolution in the proportions in which 
those Members contribute to the other expenses of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

(d) In order to enable the International Labour Organisation to amend the 
Regulations of the Fund and, in particular, to make the changes rendered neces- 


* Note. — This date is selected as giving event of a dispute between the Administra- 


sufficient time for adjudication of any dis- 
putes which may arise out of the notices of 

which have been given to the 
Officials of the Secretariat and which take 
effect on July 31st, 1946. In the unlikely 


tion and those officials who remain in service 
after July 3lst, who will be on a purely 
temporary basis, the Board of Liquidation 
may be trusted to find a just and equitable 
solution. 
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sary by the dissolution of the League and the Permanent Court, the last sentence 

of Article 31 of the Regulations is amended to read as follows: 

“The Regulations may be amended by the appropriate financial authority 
of the International Labour Organisation, with due regard to the rights of the 
beneficiaries.”’ 

This amendment shall not take effect until the agreement of the International 
Labour Organisation to the provisions of the present sub-paragraph has been 
secured. 

(2) If the International Labour Organisation’s agreement is not secured to the 
provisions of sub-paragraph (1) above, the Board of Liquidation shall make t!\e best 
provision that it can for giving effect to the rights of the beneficiaries of the Fund and 
shall have power for that purpose to amend or annul all or any part of the Regula- 
tions. 

17. Any surplus remaining after the discharge of all claims upon the Staff Pen- 
sions Fund shall belong to the International Labour Organisation, if it has accepted 


the task of administering the Fund. 


PEeNnsIONS Funp For Tue MemsBers Or THE PERMANENT Court OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


18. (1) The Regulations for the Administration of the Pensions Fund for the 

Members of the Permanent Court of International Justice are hereby abrogated. 

(2) If the International Labour Organisation consents, responsibility for the 
administration of the Fund, as augmented by the Assembly during the present ses- 
sion or by the Board of Liquidation, and the responsibility for paying the pensions 
shall be transferred to the Organisation on the understanding that, (a) if the Fund 
is inadequate for its purpose, those Members of the Organisation which are at pres- 
ent League Members shall contribute to make good the deficiency, which shall be 
divided among them and form part of their contributions in the proportions in which 
those Members contribute to the other expenses of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, and (b) any surplus remaining after pensions to the judges have ceased to be 
payable shall belong to the International Labour Organisation. 

(3) Failing such agreement, the Board shall make such other provision for the 
administration of the Fund and payment of the pensions or for the purchase of 
annuities for the judges as it may find it possible to arrange. 


REGULATIONS For THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LEAGUE Or NATIONS 


19. (1) As from the entry into force of the present resolution, the Regulations for 
the Financial Administration of the League of Nations shall apply only in so far as 
they concern the International Labour Organisation or are considered by the Board 
to be relevant to the liquidation. 

(2) Article 51 of the Regulations is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“These Regulations may be amended by the appropriate financial authority 
of the International Labour Organisation.” 


WorKING CAPITAL FunpD 


20. Subject to maintenance of the existing rights to repayment of the States 
which own shares therein, the whole balance of the Working Capital Fund shall be 
transferred to the International Labour Organisation for use as working capital. 
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FINAL ARTICLE 


21. On the completion of its task, the Board shall make and publish a report to 
the Governments of the Members of the League giving a full account of the measures 
which it has taken, and shall declare itself to be dissolved. On the dissolution of the 
Board, the liquidation shall be deemed to be complete and no further claims against 
the League shall be recognized. 


IV. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. An Agreement for the Establishment of the Caribbean Commission, 
Signed October 30, 1946, in Washington, D. C. 


The Governments of the French Republic, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America, whose duly authorized representatives have subscribed hereto, 

Being desirous of encouraging and strengthening co-operation among themselves 
and their territories with a view toward improving the economic and social well- 
being of the peoples of those territories, and 

Being desirous of promoting scientific, technological, and economic development 
in the Caribbean area and facilitating the use of resources and concerted treatment 
of mutual problems, avoiding duplication in the work of existing research agencies, 
surveying needs, ascertaining what research has been done, facilitating research 
on a co-operative basis, and recommending further research, and 

Having decided to associate themselves in the work heretofore undertaken by the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, and 

Having agreed that the objectives herein set forth are in accord with the princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations 

Hereby agree as follows: 


Article I 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION AND AUXILIARY BopIEs 
There are hereby established the Caribbean Commission (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘‘the Commission’’) and, as auxiliary bodies of the Commission, the Caribbean 
Research Council and the West Indian Conference (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Research Council” and “the Conference”’ respectively). 


Article II 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


1. The Commission shall consist of not more than sixteen Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Governments signatory hereto (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘ Mem- 
ber Governments’’). Each Member Government may appoint four Commissioners 
and such alternates as it may deem necessary. Each such group of Commissioners 
shall form a national section of the Commission. 

2. Each Member Government shall designate one of its Commissioners to be the 
Chairman of its national section. Each such Chairman, or in his absence, the Com- 
missioner designated by him from his national section as his alternate, shall be a Co- 
Chairman of the Commission and shall preside over meetings of the Commission 
in rotation according to English alphabetical order of the Member Governments, 
irrespective of where a meeting of the Commission may be held. 


1Caribbean Commission Press Release, October 30, 1946. 
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Article III 


PoWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission shall be a consultative and advisory body and shall have such 
legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the fulfil- 


ment of its purposes. 
Article IV 
FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 

The functions of the Commission shall be as follows: 

(1) To concern itself with economic and social matters of common interest to 
the Caribbean area particularly agriculture, communications, education, fisheries, 
health, housing, industry, labor, social welfare and trade. 

(2) To study, formulate and recommend on its own initiative, or as may be 
proposed by any of the Member or territorial Governments, by the Research Coun- 
cil or the Conference, measures, programs and policies with respect to social and 
economic problems designed to contribute to the well-being of the Caribbean area. 
It shall advise the Member and territorial Governments on all such matters, and 
make recommendations for the carrying into effect of all action necessary or desira- 
ble in this connection. 

(3) To assist in co-ordinating local projects which have regional significance and 
to provide technical guidance from a wide field not otherwise available. 

(4) To direct and review the activities of the Research Council and to formulate 


its rules of procedure. 
(5) To provide for the convening of the sessions of the Conference, to formulate its 


rules of procedure, and to report to the Member Governments on Conference resolu- 
tions and recommendations. 


Article V 


MEETINGS OF THE COMMISSION 
1. The Commission shall hold not less than two Commission meetings each year. 
It is empowered to convene and hold meetings at any time and at any place it may 


decide. 
2. At all such meetings the four Co-Chairmen, or their designated alternates, 


shall constitute a quorum. 


Article VI 


METHOD OF ARRIVING AT DECISIONS 


The Commission shall be empowered to determine the method of arriving at its 
decisions, providing that decisions other than those relating to procedure shall not 
be taken without the concurrence of the respective Co-Chairmen or their designated 


alternates. 
Article VII 


THe ResEaRcH CouNcIL 
The Research Council, together with such Research Committees as the Com- 
mission may establish, shall serve as an auxiliary body of the Commission with 
respect to scientific, technological, social and economic research for the benefit of 
the peoples of the Caribbean area. 
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Article VIII 


CoMPOSITION OF THE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

1. The Research Council shall consist of not less than seven and not more than 
fifteen members who shall be appointed by the Commission having special regard 
to their scientific competence. At least one member of each Research Committee 
shall be a member of the Research Council. 

2. The Research Council shall elect a Chairman from among its members. A 
Deputy Chairman of the Research Council shall be appointed by the Commission 
and shall serve on the Central Secretariat. 

3. The present composition of the Research Council and of its Research Commit- 
tees shall be deemed to be effective from the Ist day of January, 1946. 


Article IX 


FUNCTIONS OF THE RESEARCH CoUNCIL 
The functions of the Research Council shall be: 


(a) To recommend to the Commission the number and functions of the technical 
Research Committees necessary to provide specialized scientific consideration of 
Caribbean research problems. 

(b) In the interest of the Caribbean area to ascertain what research has been done, 
to survey needs, to advise concerning desirable research projects, to arrange and 
facilitate cooperative research, to undertake research assignments of a special na- 
ture which no other agency is able and willing to carry out, and to collect and dis- 
seminate information concerning research. 

(c) To recommend to the Commission the holding of Research Council and Com- 
mittee meetings and also of meetings of scientific, specialist and extension workers, 
and to facilitate an interchange of experience among the research workers of the 
Caribbean. 


Article X 


THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference shall be an auxiliary body of the Commission. The continuity of 
its existence shall be ensured by means of regular sessions. 


Article XI 


CoMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 
1. Each territorial government shall be entitled to send to each session of the 
Conference not more than two delegates and as many advisers as it may consider 
necessary. 
2. Delegates to the Conference shall be appointed for each territory in accordance 
with its constitutional procedure. The duration of their appointments shall be de- 
termined by the appointing governments. 


Article XII 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
The sessions of the Conference shall provide a regular means of consultation 
with and between the delegates from the territories on matters of common interest 
within the terms of reference of the Commission as described in Article IV hereof, 
and shall afford the opportunity to present to the Commission recommendations 
on such matters. 
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Article XIII 
MEETINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 


1. The Commission shall convene the Conference at least biennially, on such date 
as the Commission shall decide. The location of each session of the Conference, 
which shall be in one of the territories, shall be selected in rotation according to 
English alphabetical order of the Member Governments. 

2. The Chairman of each session of the Conference shall be the Chairman of the 
national section of the Commission in whose territory the session is held. 


Article XIV 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


1. The Commission shall establish, at a place within the Caribbean area to be 
agreed upon by the Member Governments, a Central Secretariat to serve the 
Commission and its auxiliary bodies. 

2. A Secretary-General and a Deputy Secretary-General shall be appointed by 
the Commission under such terms and conditions as it shall prescribe. On the oc- 
currence of a vacancy in the office of Secretary-General the position shall not be 
filled, except for special reasons approved by the Commission, by a candidate of the 
same nationality as the outgoing Secretary-General, regard being had to the desira- 
bility of continuity in the administration of the Commission’s business. It shall, 
however, be open to the Commission at its discretion to reappoint any Secretary- 
General for a further term. The Secretary-General shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the Commission and shall carry out all directives of the Commission. 

3. The Secretary-General shall be responsible for the proper functioning of the 
Central Secretariat and shall be empowered, subject to such directions as he may 
receive from the Commission, to appoint and dismiss such staff as may be deemed 
necessary to ensure efficient conduct of Commission business, provided that the 
appointment and dismissal of the Assistants to the Secretary-General shall be subject 
to approval by the Commission. 

4. In the appointment of the Secretary-General, officers and staff of the Central 
Secretariat, primary consideration shall be given to the technical qualifications and 
personal integrity of candidates and, to the extent possible consistent with this 
consideration, such officers and staff shall be recruited within the Caribbean area 
and with a view to obtaining a balanced national representation. 

5. In the performance of their duties, the Secretary-General and the staff shall 
not seek, receive or observe instructions from any government or from any other 
authority external to the Commission. They shall refrain from any action which 
might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to the Com- 
mission. 

6. Each Member Government undertakes to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff and not to 
seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

7. Each Member Government undertakes so far as possible under its constitu- 
tional procedure to accord to the Secretary-General and appropriate personnel of 
the Central Secretariat such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
independent exercise of their functions, including inviolability of premises and 
archives of the Central Secretariat. The Commission shall make recommendations 
with a view to determining the details of the application of this paragraph, or may 
propose conventions to the Member Governments for this purpose. 
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Article XV 


FINANCES 


1. The salaries, allowances and miscellaneous expenditures of the Commissioners 
and their staffs, and of delegates and advisers to conferences, shall be determined 
and paid by the respective governments appointing them. 

2. The Secretary-General shall prepare and submit to the Commission an annual 
budget and such supplementary budgets as may be required covering all other 
expenditures of the Commission, including those of the Research Council, the Con- 
ference, the Central Secretariat, special research projects, conferences, surveys 
and other similar activities under Commission auspicesa Upon approval of the 
budget by the Commission, the total amount thereof shall be allocated among the 
Member Governments in proportions to be determined by agreement. A joint fund 
shall be established by the Member Governments for the use of the Commission in 
meeting the expenditures estimated in the said annual or supplementary budgets. 
Each Member Government shall undertake, subject to the requirements of its consti- 
tutional procedure, to contribute promptly to this fund such annual and supple- 
mentary sums as may be charged to each as agreed. 

3. The fiscal year of the Commission shall be the calendar year. The first budget 
of the Commission shall cover the period from the date of the entry into force of 
this Agreement to and including the 31st day of December 1946. 

4. The Secretary-General shall hold and administer the joint fund of the Com- 
mission and shall keep proper accounts thereof. The Commission shall make ar- 
rangements satisfactory to the Member Governments for the audit of its accounts. 
The audited statements shall be forwarded annually to each Member Government. 


Article XVI 


AUTHORITY TO APPOINT COMMITTEES AND MAKE REGULATIONS 


The Commission is hereby empowered to appoint committees, and subject to the 
provisions of this Agreement, to promulgate rules of procedure and regulations 
governing the operations of the Commission, its auxiliary bodies, the Central Secre- 
tariat, and such committees as it shall establish, and generally for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the terms of this Agreement. 


Article XVII 
RELATIONSHIP WITH NON-MEMBER-GOVERNMENTS IN THE AREA 

The Commission and Research Council in their research projects and in the for- 
mulation of recommendations shall bear in mind the desirability of cooperation in 
social and economic matters with other governments of the Caribbean area, not 
members of the Commission. The issuance of invitations to such governments to 
participate in conferences or other meetings sponsored by the Commission shall be 
subject to approval by the Member Governments. 


Article XVIII 


RELATIONSHIP WITH UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
1, The Commission and its auxiliary bodies, while having no present connection 
with the United Nations, shall co-operate as fully as possible with the United Na- 
tions and with appropriate specialized agencies on matters of mutual concern within 
the terms of reference of the Commission. 
2. The Member Governments undertake to consult with the United Nations and 
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the appropriate specialized agencies, at such times and in such manner as may be 
considered desirable, with a view to defining the relationship which shall exist and 
to ensuring effective co-operation between the Commission and its auxiliary bodies 
and the appropriate organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, dealing 
with economic and social matters. 


Article XIX 


Savine CLAUSE 
Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to conflict with the existing or future 
constitutional relations between any Member Government and its territories or in 
any way to affect the constitutional authority and responsibility of the territorial 
governments. 


Article XX 


DEFINITIONS 
In this Agreement the expressions “territories” or ‘territorial governments” 
shall be deemed to relate to the territories, possessions, colonies, or groups of colo- 
nies of the Member Governments in the Caribbean area or to the administrations or 
governments thereof. 


Article X XI 


ENTRY INTO FORCE 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force when notices of approval thereof shall 
have been deposited by all four signatory governments with the Government of the 
United States of America which shall notify the other signatory governments of 
each such deposit and of the date of entry into force of the Agreement. 

2. This Agreement shall have indefinite duration, provided that after an initial 
period of five years any Member Government may give notice at any time of with- 
drawal from the Commission. Such notice shall take effect one year after the date 
of its formal communication to the other Member Governments, but this Agree- 
ment shall continue in force with respect to the other Member Governments. 

In witness whereof the duly authorized representatives of the respective Member 
Governments have signed this Agreement on the dates appearing opposite their 
signatures. 

Opened for signature in Washington, on October 30, 1946, and done in quad- 
ruplicate, in the English, French, and Netherlands languages, each of which shall 
be equally authentic. 
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